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HOUSE PLANNING NUMBER 


\ J HOEVER called November “bleak and after reading the Bachelor’s Room, no 
was without a copy of House & Gar longer will his surroundings be a matter of 

EN If the home can be made attractive indifference or chaotic disorder. 

enough, what matter the elements outside? In present day interior decoration we owe 

This is just what the November House Plann- much to the art of Japan, and its magic is 

ing Number does. If your home is lovely al- nowhere better shown than in the exquisite 

ready, it will suggest a touch to make it prints of her vari-colored birds. Gardner 


more so. But if you are planning a home Teall sends an article on Japanese Bird Pic- 
well as a house, and there is a vast differ tures that shows this art in all its lovely sim- 
ence, you will find suggestions contained in plicity. There is also information on patios, 
irticles and illustrations that will make ‘you Venetian blinds, an interesting story of South 
rever glad you decided to consult Hovst Jersey Glass and a page of unusual articles 
& GARDEN in the beginning in the shops. Surely a number to be reckoned 


great industries s¢ riously affected 
war was the industry of building 


with. 
Nor is the garden forgotten. There is a 





People were forced to go without homes, page on the vegetable garden, and the second 
nd architecture and decoration for a time of the series of Rockwell Monographs. 
were at a standstill. All that is changed now, This time it is on the Cotoneaster, a shrub 
nd the article on Post Bellum architectur: that is little known but so unusual and deco 
will be as interesting to the layman as it rative that we are glad of this opportunity 
vill be of value to the prospective builder of giving more information about it. 
In « ection with this there are articles on We believe that a dog is an integral part 
| trical Equipment Before Building, Mak of a house and a garden and are continuing 
Kitchens Sanitary and a page of Cali One of the interiors shown in the the series of dog articles. This month it is - 
Bungalows These are becoming as November Number the wire and smooth coated Fox Terriers. 
popular in the east as they are in the west Altogether a remarkable number when you 
if you are contemplating a new hom onsider the amount of information contained 
there is a vast amount of material in this made so alluring in this unusual number. The and its nearly two hundred illustrations. 
nu! for } to choose from bachelor who has always considered himself Such is the November House & GARDEN. 
But it is the inside of the hou that is little neglected, has an article all of his own, Don't forget it! 
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When possible, the house should turn its back to the 
road. This arrangement affords a convenient loca 
tion for the service quarters in close proximity to 


the tradesmen’s wagons and gives 
privacy of a garden in the rear. 


It also gives a 


GARDEN 


garden facade in which the real loveliness of the 


house can be shown 
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FACADE 


Tlouse 


This was the successful arrange- 
ment used in the residence of Joseph E. Brush, Esq., 
at Fieldston, N. Y. You are looking at the garden 
owner the view, 


along the line of the entrance and the two 


projecting wings of the house. 
was the architect 


Dwight James Baum 
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HOULD you ask any prominent landscape 
irchitect what phase of outdoor planting 
Is most in need of development here in Amer 


; 2 ' 
ica, the chances are 


rather more than even that 


he will s Planting for winter effect.’ And 

if, then, you turn the matter over in your mind 

and consider how few of the private grounds 

you know in the northern states are really at 

tractive from November to March, th pro ‘a 

bilities again are that you will agree with him 
Most of us are apt to take it for granted that 

the only gardening thoughts to think in win- 

ter are either prospective or in retrospect, 

unless, indeed, they 

have o do with in- 

door plants which are 

quit it endent of 

\ hi ‘ litions 

B t ss and 1or- 

bidding chill we 

take to ssary 

ev i ls mn our 

vrTo Ss must en 

dure until the spring 

sun rings them 

again to leaf and 

blossom. We accept 

winter much as we 





accept an appoint- 
ment at the dentist’s, 
as a thing inevitable 
and in no wise to be 
mitigated. 


Evergreens and 
Snow 

I wish that all 
who hold such views 
could 7O on a sunny 
day in January toa 
certain southward- 
looking slope above 
the valley of the 
Wissahickon, near 
Philadelphia. From 
the rambling field- 
stone house which 
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ROBERT STELL 

green but now is white and flawless with fresh 
Bounding the open on the east are elms 
ind maples etched along the sky, and to the 
west is first glance to be a 
windbreak of densely planted arborvitae. 
Drawn by that curious attraction 


Snow, 
what appears at 
mere 
which 
evergreens exercise never more strongly than 
when the ground is white, vou turn toward 
them and discover that they are a living wall 
enclosing a narrow, terraced garden which 


steps awa down the hill in the cosiest seclu- 
sion imaginable. The simple square or oblong 
pools on the difierent levels ar hidden Dy 


| i a 


794 





crowns the hill the 
land drops away 








WINTER 


to Crawl Into Our Garden Shells and Hibernate as Soon as Snow flies 


rat Is Planned for Cold Weather 


19 


EFFECTS 


the snow, the bulb borders which in spring 
with blossoms lie unsuspected now. 
But there is nothing bleak or repelling in the 
outlook, for this is as truly a garden as ever 
in midsummer—a garden of innumerable 
greens and sturdy cheer, defying the roughest 
winds and gathering to itself an unsuspected 
warmth of sunshine. 


are gay 


It is a winter garden in 
the truest sense, and if you are unmoved to 
brush the snow from one of the stone benches 
and sit down to revel in the faint aroma from 
the evergreens and boxwood you are no real 
lover of gardening. 


Three Attributes 


The charm which 


marks this spot 
among the Wissa 
hickon hills is the 


which should 
characterize ever y 
garden planned for 
vw inter effects. It 
arises from three at- 
tributes: 
of wholesome life 


same 


an evidence 


when all else out- 
doors seems dead, a 
strong massed con- 
trast of color with 


the surroundings, 
and a wealth of deli- 
cate detail. 

There need be no 
lack of subtlety in 
the winter garden, 
although it must of 
nec essity be 
what less ethereal 


PRA GARR RAWRB AWWA BRP? 


some- 


than where a sum- 

mer setting Is at 
‘ hand. Nor is mo 
j notony of coloring 
4 unavoidable; there 
‘ are innumerable 
; shades of green as 
: well as wide variety 


of line and mass ef- 
fect among the coni- 








toward the stream in 
a dipping sweep of 
lawn which in sum- 


York City. 
mer shows velvet 








An interesting evergreen garden has been developed on the property of A. G. Paine, Jr., Esq., New 
The roof of the garage has been utilized for tubbed trees which, with the pergola, 
give a pleasant outlook from the second floor of the house. 


C. P. H. Gilbert, architect 


fers and broad- 
leaved evergreens, 
and the needed touch 
of brilliancy may be 
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supplied Vv the red truits ol varberrv, the 
oOranes It bittersweet iT d the 7; rlet ha s of 1 gla ed im garden of 
rtain roses Thin] too, of the onderful anempren uccess. Vin 
fell ire used for their con 
| ) lgs f 
| ' : ; Lure trast vin the rough 
KY, ind of w vel imes OF pampas p »inted brick and 
| rrass feath ad th ir-frost. A weather- potted geraniums lend 
1 1 1 wv to l ) rroun 
I hed I\roopll S< cle pivoting in or to the foreground 
rhe wind ) t . 
\ no ie 
Y to th , 
) I sul ] i 
L SUrpass 


Other Forms of Winter 
Gardens 


/ 
)f such is the re - 
itdoor garden « anaes 
; 
ter effect 
h ire other pes 
’ t plantin oO ( 
ther mle r ¢ 
ich sl ld 
rverlooked. {) 
ondity cn 
to put ¢ t of th 
1estiol ich 
I hav ed 
( a ie cit 
} = : 


ling var} 


urre i ims bhitil 


un 
Winter in the country 


\\ h itevel 


there is to be 


yrovides 
beauty 
WW must creat 
our 


out ol 
own vision and 


resourcefulness. 
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The winter gar- 
dening possibili- 
ties of this city 
yard have been 


recognized 


Cedars and rho 
dodendrons are 
effectively used 


behind neat bor- 


ders of clipped 
privet 
_ 
See 


Al 
| 


a ai 





House & Garden 
Granted the desire to relieve that re | 
stricted area in the rear of a city house of its 
barren unattractiveness, the solution lies largely 
in the use of tubbed evergreens, with perhaps 
one of the more hardy varieties of English ivy 
trained up a brick dividing wall. Almost all 
of the smaller specimens of hardy evergreens 
are adapted to this sort of planting, so that 
there is no necessity for unpleasant monotony 
Firs, pines, hemlocks and will 
prove the most generally satisfactory. Prop 
erly arranged in ornamental tubs, whose de 
sign must of course be in harmony with th 
surroundings, their varied greens prove far 
more than worth the trouble of securing them 
hough as far as trouble is concerned, several 
of the big nurseries have recognized the de 
mand for such small trees and are supplying 
them through the regular trade channels. 


arborvitaes 


Window Ledge Plantings 


Less pretentious than these back-yard plant 
ings, but possessing great possibilities never 
theless, is the city house window ledge. Here, 
in boxes of concrete or artificial stone made t 
match the materials of the house wall and har 
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The garden for , 
ter eflect can be 
readil mverted 
ml in equally 
pleasing summer one 
by the addition 
ferns pirea and 


ther tender potted 


plants 





@) ( ) 

onize with its architecture, a 
planting of dwarf evergreens, 
Japanese barberry and evony 
mus (to mention ew of thi 
most successful plants) will 


olor and life 
f ict, the 


idd a touch « 
As 


inter dow ledge idea is ; 
as applicable to th 
unt hous s to the city 
| ~ 00 t may be 
Vel dd rm—that 
tracting cert ot our 
sirable ntel rds that 
t ith us through the cold 
ther. If bits suet, pi 
its and pieces of bone ari 
ied to the dwart evergreens 
her nd there they will fur 
. many 1 meal to the 
kadees nuthatches and 
| rhaps woodpe ker or jay 
Besides these foods, bread 
rumbs or bird seed scattered 
n the box should draw th 
incos and the tree sparrows 
Indeed, at real evergree! 
nter g rde! 1] OVE a 
refuge for the birds 
Glassed in Gardens j 
\ll these, of course, are 
itirely cutdoo rrang 
ments, requiring no artificial : 
heat or protcction of any sort. = 
There remain to be consid oe 
ed brietly some of the forms , 
of glassed-in gardens which ot 


ipart from the out-and- 


out greenhouse 


It often happens that an 
. . . ts 
areaway, jog or angle in the 


wall, small walled yard or 


strong 
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Winter effects are especially 
summer 
fieldstone wall at the opposite end from the house 


below. 


in 





planned for here, 


as well. A vine covered trellis surmounts 


Elizabeth Leonard Strang, landscape architect 





th 


but the charm of the garden 


e low 


The planting key is 


other 


21 


architectural 


oddity can 
be glassed in to form what is 


n etiect a miniature conser\ 
tory If this is so located 


that it can be partially heated 


through some connection with 
the house itself such as 
oor or window, so much th 


yr perhaps the rays of 


n will serve as a mori 


r less adequate heating sys 


tem. In the latter case it will 
ve necessary to move some Ol 
the more tender plants in 
doors at night, when the 


of the outside 
will naturally 
freezing point or 
lwo the photo 
graphs on page 20 suggest 
some of the possibilities 
which winter enclosures 
this sort offer. 


temperature 
glassed 
1] 


¢ low 


area 
to the 


of 


ol 


A New Field 


In the final analysis, the 
development of the winter 
idea is rather in its 
infancy in this country. What 
need to do is recognize 
the possibilities of our indi- 
vidual places, to give a little 
rein to our imagina- 
There no call for 
is to draw into our garden 
shells and hibernate as soon 
snow flies and our sum 
mer plantings become things 
of the past. There is a 
wholesome strength in the 
garden planned for winter 
effects which is good for the 
soul. 


garden 
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more 


tions. 
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PLANTING LIST for A GARDEN of WINTER EFFECTS 








EVERGREEN TREES 
re ce plants 4° aj 
y ( sen f | ‘ picturesque et 
es shed by birds 
’ ( nt S| t 2 plants 6’ 
: g Dense k g 
, mosa P sp »: 4 
$ hig Not suital f ex 
} } 
i a> » ‘ 
EVERGREEN SHRUBS AND VINES 
1 € ge ( ave 
( hedge like box 
, hine s Pfitseriana pright Chinese 
| + plants 2° apart, 2’-2! high Very 
iy Ss gree igt it feather t s! Ww 
1 ref , (prostra “ l 
plants 2 part, 1%’-2’ spread Hardy, dark 
g s ng upwar 
a ] i” Oreg grape) plants 
part 2 high Yellow flowers, « k blue 
x 35 cTgre T I ant 
f § lor nda (lily-of-the-valley shrub 4 
ts 2° apart, 15”-18” high Broad leaved 
gre pact bushy shape, does not tr 
| lend hvybr le Neige (dwarf white 
c I ’ apart, 18”-24” higt 
RI} end hybrid roseum elegans: 7 plants 3’ 
high Pink 
1 a” 2 var. Hinedegiri ? plants 9”-12” 
x Low, small flowers of pure brilliant red 
ailmia la 2 (mountain laurel plants 2 
part, | ’ high 
renata (Japanese holly): 2 plants, specimens 
bo gl Dark green, small leaves resem 
| xg x but hardier. 

















DECIDUOUS TREES AND SHRUBS 
Sa Pritcensia (Sait 1 barked wi 
low): ¢ 4’ apart, 8°-10’ higl Twigs vivid 
orange er 
Betula f ’ a (canoe ch $ plants se t 
gether, & hig Gle g white irg 
than the « gra 
Crataegus rdata (native thor plants ¢ 
ipart, high S t fruit persists t 
pring 
Cor ma ( herr plant 
part, 2% higl S1 vellow flowers i 
irly spring, red fruits tive to birds 
Cornus alba var. S , S ur gw 1 l 
plants ¥ apart, « 2" 3 * higt Vivid twigs 
conspicuous t 
Lonicera fragrantissima (fragrant s honey 
suckle) plants 3’-4’ high Small fragrant 
flowers appearit vefore the leaves, whicl re 
lark, glossy ar ilmost evergreen 
Kerria japonica (globe flower plants 3’ apart, 
1%’-2" high. Fine twigs of bright greet 
Symphoricarpos racemosus (snowberry) plants, 
apart, 2'.°-3 hig Large white fruits in 
early winter 
Hemamelis tponica (Japanese witch-hazel) 6 
plants 3’ apart, 2%’-3 high Small yellow 
flower in January or February 
Rosa rugosa var. alba (white Japanese rose): 3 
plants 2’ apart, 2’-3’ high. Conspicuous red haws 


in winter 
VINES 


Celastrus orbiculatus (Japanese bittersweet): 8 


plants 3’-4’ apart, 4 years ok More shrubby. 
than native sort; fruit in smaller clusters and 
more scattered 


¢ sa mi ova (trailing se 16 plants apart 
2 years old. Covered vinter with smal] 
haws 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
P ystichum acros de (Chris as ferr 
plants, 12’ apart i vergree! all int 
Galax aphylla (wat plant) p s pa 
Round, shin evergreen leaves 
1. Thymus (thyme) ¢ there acks « 
walks 
(a l ser , g leave 
thy r plants 
(b) [ ert , ’ ] n-scent 
thyme i Pp s 
tc). 2 yaris, English thyn 10 plants 
Mentha requieni (mint low, moss-like frag 
when bruised, in cracks between s‘ones 
31. Helleborus niger (Christmas rose ri ps | 
plants 12” apart White flowers winter or 
very early spring, frequently t g under the 
snow 
2. Daphne cneorum (garland flower): 28 plants 
apart, 6”-8” high Evergreen plant or shrut 
with very fragrant pink flowers 
BULBS 
33. Eranthis hyemalis (winter aconite 250 bull 
Small yellow flowers, very early, in cracks | 
tween stones 
. . Son simalie (annudros SO bulb 
34. Galanthus nival snowdrops 2 rulbs 
35. Crocus, mammoth golden yellow, 100 bulbs 
36. Crocus chrysanthus: a very early variety, 50 bulbs 
37. Muscari botryoides (grape hyacinths): 100 bulbs 
For spring bloom; hlue flowers in May Very 
permanent, do not run out like tulips, but ir 
crease in size and numbers 











It’s hard to improve on Colonial architec- 
ture and an excellent example is here shown 
in this house of brick veneer with limestone 


trimmines. It relies for decoration on the 
lassic simplicity and beauty of the recessed 
door and ndo7 


In these days when one is planning a home, 
quite as much thought is given to the de- 


igning of the garage a the hou ¢ if one 
wants an harmonious and beautiful en- 
semble This garage is in admirable accord 


with the architecture of the house 





House cr Garden 
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What we owe to classic architecture is no- 
where better illustrated than in the beautiful 
proportion of this Colonial doorway The 
only ornamentation is the fan-like pediment 


over the door 


The HOUSE of E. J. 
McCORMACK Esa. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


SLEE & BRYSON, ¢Arc/ 















October, 1919 








The inside of Mr. McCormack’s house 


ts quite as effective in its simplicity a 

the outside. In this sun room the floor 

red quarry tile and the walls cream 
ar 


breakfast in is thi 


1 charming place 

un-swept porch with its latticed walls 
ind hangings of gay cretonne The col 
ring is mostly gold—to catch the sun 











This attractive 
yrner is part 
the billiard room 
in the cellar. The 
walls are sand fin- 
ished and the fire- 
place is of tapestry 
brick 








TRIBUTES 


rp . ' : ; : 
| Recreate ge ROOSEVELT once wrote “The life of the Stat 
rests and must ever rest upon the life of the family and th 


neighborhood.” It is fitting, the that a magazine such as House & 
GARDEN, devoted to the betterment of the surroundings of the family, 
hould print these two announcements The first explains the work 


of the Roose velt Memori il \ sociation: th 
Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial Association. 


second, the plans of the 


MMEDIATELY after the d ith of Theodore Roos velt, there 
prang up all over the country a demand for a memorial to this 
It seemed to be the opinion of people 


of every class and interest that while his place in history 


ardent patriot and great man 
vas assured, 
and his place in the hearts of his cou’atrymen could never be lost, there 
should be erected, without loss of time, a memorial to express the 
affection in which he was held and to perpetuate for the benefit of 
future generations the ideas and ideals fer which he stood 

The result of this demand was the formation of the Roosevelt Me- 
morial Association, with headquarters at No. 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York ( ity, a non-partisan organization in the creation of which per- 
sonal friends of the late ex-President took the lead. This Associa 
tion met in March and decided by formal vote to conduct a campaign 
to raise $10,000,000 by popular subscription, to erect in Washington, 
seat of the Government and scene of Colonel Rocsevelt’s most im 
portant labor for the public good, a national memorial monument; and 
to create at Oyster Bay, his home for so many years, a park which 
may ultimately include his estate of Sagamore Hill, to be preserved 
like Mount Vernon and the Lincoln home at Springfield. 

Out of the thousands of suggestions for fitting memorials that came 
from Roosevelt’s friends and admirers, it seemed that these two forms 
were most nearly significant of his life and personality, Washington, 
the capital of the country, where Roosevelt had spent so many of hi 
years in work that left its impress on the history of the nation, could 
be left out of no plan for a permanent memorial to him. ‘There is the 
most appropriate setting for a lasting tribute to him as a statesman 
and leader and servant of his fellow-countrymen. 

Equally fitting for a memorial to Roosevelt as a man and asa lover 
of nature is the scene of his ideally happy home life at Oyster Bay 
In his lifetime he loved it all, its woods and fields, the shores of Long 
Island Sound, the flowers and the birds He loved the outdoor life 
and he wanted others to love and 
share and benefit by it. During 
his lifetime in fact he endeavored 
to obtain an outdoor park for his 
friends and neighbors at Oyster 
Bay, but did not live to see th 
accomplishment of his wish. With 
his passing, a wider significance 
will be given to this cherished 


aim of his. The creation of a 
park will give his fellow-citizens The lure of little gardens is « 
opportunity for rest and recrea In the white radiance of the 


tion and upbuilding of mind and 
body; the inclusion of his home, 
with its fields and woodlands, its 
furnishings, its library and tro 
phies and gifts from all over the 
world will make it particularly 
a spot associated with his memory 
and a Mecca for all Americans 

The officers of the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association in 
clude men and women of national! 
reputation, friends and associates 
of Roosevelt from all over th 
country and from all walks of 
life. 


— association is strictly 
non-partisan, for its purpose 


is to honor the memory of Theo 
dore Roosevelt as a great Ameri 
can. So it is the earnest desire 
and hope of its members to enlist 
the co-operation of every Ameri 
can in this tribute of apprecia 
tion to Roosevelt as a man, a 


citizen and a patriot. 


re 


Great gardens have a glory though it does not come my way, 
race for every d lV. 
m, the tenderness o 
There’s magic in the mignonette, 
Just underneath my window sill the shy violas grow, 

Their wise, wee faces tell me half the things I want to know. 
The foxglove know when fatrie Ss pas 
They hear the Little People ring the Canterbury bells 


Among my roses linger smiles that faded long ago 


While secrets whisper still in tall anemones and phlox, 
That stand in stately rows behind my border line of box. 
With golden rod and clematis the year is growing old, 

| page from Summer’s breviary, dim garlarded with gold. 


There is a benediction in a little garden’s grace, 


Where homely colors gleam and glance like stars upon the sod, 


The grace of little garde ns is the eternal grace of God. 
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ROOSEVELT 


The campaign tor the fund to establish the memorial will be held 
In every state during the week of October 20 27. and will be directed 


from the offices of the Association, at 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 


lhe dates were selected as having a particular aptness, as the last 
day of the campaign will fall on Colonel Roosevelt's birthday ()) 
ganizations have already been completed in all the states and in the 


various sub-divisions in which the canvass for subscriptions to th 
memorial will be made. 

Every penny subscribed for the memori 1 fund will go into th 
fund, as generous personal friends of Colonel Roosev It have under 
taken to defray all the expenses incidental to the campaign. No 
effort will be spared to reach every American who would lke to be 
represented, be it by ever so small a contribution in the making of 
«a memorial that will be commensurate with the achievement of Mr. 
Roosevelt and the widespread esteem and affection in which he was 
held throughout his country. It is, in fact, the hope of the Associa 
tion that the number of contributors to the fund will be a gratifying 
index of the hold he had on the affections of Americans, North and 
South and East and West. 


eo Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial Association has acquired 
Colonel Roosevelt's birthplace at 28 East Twentieth Street, New 
York City, and the adjoining house at 26 East Twentieth Street 

lhe two buildings will be connected and together will form Roose- 
velt House. 

His birthplace is to be restored and the interior reproduced with 
the original furnishings, family portraits and other heirlooms. 

It will be a repository of records and other intimate mementoes of 
this great partiot, in order that it may be visited by all who loved 
him and by those who would study the influences which shaped his 
career. 

The whole Roosevelt House is to be not merely a muscum but a 
living influence. 

There will be a free Circulating Library containing all the writ 
ings of Colonel Roosevelt and many other books on travel, nature 
study, history, and the lives of great men. 

Classes will be held for teaching English and the History of the 
City and of the Nation. 

In the Assembly Hall lectures will be given on all these subjects 

and also on the life of Theodore 
4 Roosevelt. 
A million dollars is needed. 
The women of America pur- 
chased and restored Mount Ver- 


THE GRACE of LITTLE GARDENS —™._, The women. of America 


helped to preserve the home of 
Lincoln. The women of America 
are asked now to restore and per- 
petuate the birthplace of Theo 
dore Roosevelt. 

dusk. To establish a permanent 
school of citizenship and to keep 
this birthplace year after vear 
center where the boys and girls 
of America, and the men and 
women as well, will come together 
to learn the duties and privileges 
of citizenship. 


ind witchery in musk. 


im ancient story tells 


E in America pride our- 


{ crimson rambler stooped, and bared her heart to tell me so selves on our recognition 


of wholesomeness, courage and 
straight thinking, qualities which 
Theodore Roosevelt possessed in 
a superlative degree. The loss 
which America suffered with his 
passing we are realizing now, but 
only the future will bring realiza- 


| chalice filled with wonder at the heart of commonplace. tion to the full; he was a man 


who could ill be spared at any 
time, but especially during the 
series of national crises through 
which we have been passing. For 
each of us to do his or her bit 
to keep his memory vividly alive 
is a national as well as a per- 
|} sonal privilege. 
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THE MOTIF OF A ROOM 


It is often possible for one piece of furniture Esq., the Adam over-mantel mirror sets the 


to establish the atmosphere of an entire room motif for the rest of the decorations—the 
In this drawing room, which is in the Nex Adam wall panels, the crystal mantel garni- 
York residence of Charles Mather MacNeill, ture, the frieze. Frederick Sterner, architect 
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The Comdack 


missal 1 


of Stowe 
bound im 


wood covered over 


with bra 

ornamented 

ls, pearls 
nating 


COLLECTING 


| KNOW there are those im 
pressive and intolerant per : 
ons who hold that a _ book 6 
“4 to be the | ook whe n y : 
mce its original binding, - ia 
Whether it be leather, boards 
loth or paper, has been sup 
planted inother I will - | 
‘rant vou that with many é 
ooks nothing is more delight g 
ful than to come across them - 
ust as they outwardly ap é 
peared from the publisher's - 
hand But I also insist that = 
the sentiment of association ¥ 
plavs greater part in such & 
icceptance than does an = 
estheth percepuion, Only a 


vandal, l think, would destroy 
the original covers of the parts 
of Pickwick Papers to hav 
new and leather bindings give 
them their place. But who, 
with a particle of taste would 
call the original wrappers beau- 
tiful? Only the bibliophil 
that lover of books to interesting 
ind some good books are as ones own children. 
the ugly-featured as beloved 

Occasionally I spend an with 
We often talk these things over ] 


would be impossible for me to spend 


eve 


Fulcher’s 


whom all 


as the beautiful. 
evening 
Biblio 
think it 
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plates and 
with jew- 


predomi 
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The Story Oo} Beautiful Bindin 
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for Bibliophiles and Connoisseurs 





Gainsborough, 
Riviere & Son in gray and gold with 
a miniature by C 


kin’s Ethics 
bound by 
brown levant 





GARDNER TEALL 


bound by 


B. Currie 


A binding in Persian lacquer of 18th 
Century workmanship 


Courtesy of 
the Metropolitan Museum 


of the Dust, i 


volume bound 

Zaehnsdorf, in crushed levant by 

with gilt tool Chivers, of Bath, 

ing. Brentano’s Brentano’s 





A copy of the Imitation of Christ 
bound by Bayntun, of England, in 
blue crushed levant, brown and gold 


in 


Cedric 
England 


House cy 
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OF A BOOK 


es Is a Fascinating Chapter 


an hour in his library if h 
were not there. ‘That is be 
cause with conversation for the 
raison d’etre we can find much 
in common, but if I were to 
turn to his books, it would b 
hopeless for me to find solact 
therein, and all because l 
doubt if there is one of them 
that has uncut leaves! Do not 
imagine that Biblio is illiter 
ate. or that he orders from his 
bookseller by the pound, with 
no intention of exploring the 
intellectual realms to which 
such purchases might admit 
him. Quite the contrary, he is 
as well versed as any man | 
know in belles lettres. 
Frankly, it has always been 
a matter of mystery with me 
that this is so, because I my 
self have never Biblio 
with a book that could be read 
in hand. I suppose he reads 
at his office in the Bank, or in 
his comfortable car coming and going. But 
what he does do is to collect the excessively 
rare first editions of excessively rare books 
and give them place in a library that they 
All that were well and good were it 
friend Biblio will not consider 


seen 


create. 
not that my 


pink 
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Costello’s Rose Ga rden of 
bound in green and 


brown levant London 


thing uncut With him a 
wok seems to lose interest un- 
less it is as it was the dav it 
Im to I ds ( someon 
too tired, too indifferent or too 
oO « its res That 
ook s survived a _ reader's 
itur riosi sufficiently to 
lescel » him after all these 
rs inw sume state seems to 
give him an unbounded delight 


be 0k hawks 


he world over, na th \ 


He is known to the 
tl biess 
his name, for his purse puts no 


1 ; : | ~ 
check to his mania, 


their con 
sciences none to their desire to 
supply him with everything he 
vants. 

I once thought to catch him 
ith a question or two over so 
formidable 


first 


thing as 


edition of a 


a certain 
by yone book 
of which his collection boasted 
the only known uncut copy. To 
do it I had subjected myself to 
the preparation entailed by the 
purchase of a late edition, and 
the subsequent boredom of an 
hour’s skimming of its pages. 
But Biblio came off with fiving 
honors. He could chat about the 
volume’s contents with a facility 
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in intricately 


hand 


binding by 


Henry 


A ric 


Pers 





Tx O 


(Belouw A volume 
bound by Henry Black- 
well of New York 


tooled 


S 


well 


volumes 
Dicken 


bindings. 


of a set of 
character 
Brentano’ 


with 


(Below) 
of Shakespeare 
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Jeweled cover of a parch- 
ment ms. of the Gospels 


hiy embossed 
ian binding 


The Sonnets 
bound 
by Blackwell 





A book of 
Shakespeare's 
Sonnets bound 
by Henry 


Blackwell 


A Birdsall binding, 
with inside cover 
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Andrew Lang’s Books and 
Bookmen, bound and tooled 
by Blackwell 


that could only have had its 
origin in a knowledge of the 
author’s words; and yet, where 
did he get it? Not from his.un 
cut copy, I am sure, unless, for 
sooth, he is gifted with second 
sight! I have often suspected 
as much, for what happened in 
the instance to which I have 
just referred, later appeared to 
be the case with every other un- 
cut book’s mention, when chance 
led me to refer to this, that or 
another volume in the category. 

However, I think Biblio’s 
knowledge of the insides of 
books is one not so completely 
shared by other collectors who 
also bend in the directions of 
his particular mania. Were it 
ctherwise, perhaps there would 
be no occasion to complain. As 
it is, I contend that there is a 
limit to one’s veneration for un- 
interesting or unbeautiful— 
definitely uninteresting and un 
beautiful—books in their origi- 
nal garb, pages uncut. 

The covers of printed books 
were originally—after printed 
books had begun to become 


(Continued on page 88) 








EB IGHT 1 e said to repr 
sent the period between light and 
dark when God, having sat at His pot 
ter’s wheel since the first tlush of daw 
His fingers grown stiff and His brain 
weary, turned, and with eye benignanl, 


the calm, undoubting eye of the Master 
Artist, reviewed the work He had th 


day accomplished. And one likes t 


| 


think that He sat thus until the moor 
rose, making the vapors luminous and 
glorifving the materialization of His 
the Master Architect’s vision of 
universe. 

lo the elder the hour is symboli 
of all that is sacred, clean and inspira 
tional in life. The years have broad- 
ened their outlook. ‘They have becom 


less proud and infinitely more tolerant. 
For them the outlines of the great pic- 
ture of life are no longer shrouded. 


A Twilight Garden 


To those still upon the sunny side of 
the mountain, to whom even the moon 
is afar off; who are still engaged upon 
the task of laying the foundation stones 
of the tower ol their ambitions—to those 
the twilight, shot with moon rays, fra- 
grant with flowers, is the hour royal 
of the day. So, because it holds every 
member of the family in thrall of som 
sort, why not a garden which, by twi 
light, moonlight or censer-hung lan 
terns, would give the greatest amount 
of joy to the family and visitors, and 
not the least of its charms—induce the 
highest order of thought ? 

Its general design is formal. On one 
side is a pe rgola twined about with 
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The white blossoms of Dictamnus 
alba give off a fine fragrance in 
late May 


Something of the charm of 
the lilies is reflected in the 
white iris 
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Ve Hlere Is One | 


fragrant roses. Here the young folks 
an stroll between dances, and reach 
up and touch the stars. The walks ar 
broad enough to accommodate two ot 
more abreast. A trim border of pungent 
box eda s the beds, so that overhanging 
plants drenched with starry dew may 
not injure filmy evening gowns. | 

The boundary hedge is of hybrid 
sweet briar clipped to a height of >. It 
blossoms less luxuriantly when thus 
cut down, but the increased fragrance 
of the foliage compensates tor this. 


Outside the Hedge 


Without the hedge are flowering \ 
shrubs. They are particularly devoted Ci 
to early spring effects, so design d that ] 
there may be more space in the garden O 
proper for the summer flowers, when p 
nights are sultry and most people ar i 
out of doors. Near the seat is the earl tl 
fragrant bush honeysuckle, which 1 ] 
suppleme nted a little later by the larg: 
pink and white cups of Magnolia Soul 

veana, Which has a pe 
culiarly earthy odor. 

Grouped near the pergola 
and the corners-.of the house 
are the tall, old-fashioned 
white lilacs, whose scent is 
clean, fresh and not too 
overpowering. Nearby are 
the equally old-fashioned 
mock oranges or “syringas, 
whose blossoms almost clo 
ing in their sweetness, ap 
pear two or three weeks 
later than the lilacs. It is 
said that rose-bugs forsake 
the roses if white flowered 
shrubs are near at hand, so 
there is a practical as well 
as an esthetic reason tor 
employing them here \ 
low shrub inside the garden is the Viburnum 
Carlesti, whose fragrant blooms, flushed a 
delicate pink, are not unlike a very larg 
irbutus. , 

At the back of the pergola the actinidia 
makes a heavy dark green shade for midsum 
mer days. On the sunny side of the garden 
are climbing roses, the immense single white 
blossoms of Silver Moon contrasting with 
the tiny fragrant double white Wichuraiana 
rriumph. Roses also arch the gate at th 
garden’s end and shower a trellis placed 
against the house. 


Within the Garden 


Within the garden four double white 
flowering peach trees accent the center. Be 
neath them, and down the entire length of 
the central walk, are large egg-shaped early 
tulips of a shimmering white. Blooming 
simultaneously, here and there in the spaces 


Next to the madonna lilies, the phlox pre- 
sent the chief effect of the flower year 
Especially in the dusk, their blossoms are 

enchanting L 
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rden 
vhite 
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early 
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October, 1919 
between the stepping 
stones of the service 
walks, are white, pale 
blue, flesh and prim- 
rose yellow hyacinths. 

This 
shrubs and bulbs for 
early spring effects re 
the greatest 

amount of 
for the 
summer. Che 
the little 
have bulbs 
or aromatic ground 


planted clos 


choice ol 


serves 

possible 
space flowers 
oO! 
trunks of 
may 


trees 


covers 








up to them; then th 
bulbs are removed 
after their blooming 
period, and_ their 
places filled with an 
nuals, 

In late May the lu 











minous vellow globes 


of the Darwin tulip 


Moonlight accent th 
center beds on the 
large clumps in front 
of the flowering 


peach, and spaced at 
ntervals in front of 
the pergola, the white 
flowers of the dictam- 
us exhale a fine 
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general design i 
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vined about with fragrant rose 
erhangin«g 
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S 


e scent. This plant is 
sometimes called gas 


] a ‘ 
o \ plani, because of a 
G } . A : 

y vapor which it exudes. 
= gS) Between these are the 
f E N, ae waxy bells of the lily- 

i \ ot - the - valley; and 
I \ among the stepping 
lo, 
15 Cc stones where they may 
oe 7 be easily kept in 
eS | check if inclined to 
fe oh spread too much, are 
$ Wy ue “MN — : 
al ane small single sweet 
iPr violets. 
| | onv7z 
y In June come the 
Ar 


peonies, white, sul- 


pia A$ ; phur yellow and blush 
¥ ~ ’ pink, early and late 
f 4 / GQ varieties of the most 
= fragrant sort having 
> + been chosen. Their 
i \g ( scent is delicately per- 
; iW meant. Ere these have 


\? passed the roses ar- 
= rive in showers of 

Ee in : 
Ch bloom, and they in 








formal, with walks broad enough to ac 
The pungent, 
with dew 


plants wet 


commodate tu 


a 


eee | 


~~ 


turn usher in the bold 





clumps of snowy 
y white madonna lilies 
which, distributed 
$ throughout the gar- 
. den, form one of the 
o abreast. At one side “7° a 
most striking effects 


ever-pleasing box borders the beds, so 
may not injure filmy evening gowns 


(Cont. on page 70) 





PLANTING LIST FOR AN EVENING GARDEN OF FRAGRANCE 


Trees, Shrubs and Climbers 


Buxu emper irens bush box): 15” hich 

Prunus persica alba fl. pl. (double flowering 
white peach small tree, blooms Aprii 
ind M iy 

Lonicera fragrantissima fragrant bush 
honeysuckle medium shrub, small, very 
sweet scented vellowts white flowers in 
early spring 

Vagnolia Soulangea Soulange’s magno- 
lia): small spreading tree, large pink and 
white cup shaped flowers in May 

Viburnum Carlesii (Korean viburnum low 
shrub, pink and white fragrant flowers 
in May 

Syringa learis alba (common white lila¢ 


tall shrub, 


Philadelphu 


blooms May 


coronarius (sweet scented mock 


orange): tall shrub, white flowers in June 
8. Rosa wichuraiana var. Triumph (memorial 
rose small double sweet scented flowers 
in clusters 
9. Climbing rose, Silver Moon: very large 
single white flowers, golden stamens 


Hybrid sweet-briar rose var. Brenda: single 
flowers of peach-blossom pink 
11. Actinidia arguta 


rg silver vine dense green 
foliage for pergola 
Herbaceous Perennials and Bulbs 
Spring 
12. Early tulip var Joost van Vondel White 
(syn. Lady Boreel pure white, long 
flowers on tall stems. Plant 6”-8” apart. 
l Hyacinths, 8”-10” apart 
Primrose Perfection, soft yellow 
Corregio, pure white 
Schotel, soft light blue 
Ornament Rose, soft flesh pink 
14. Convallaria majalis (lily-of-the-valley ) : white, 


half shade or shade. Clumps 12” apart 


15. Viola odorata (single sweet hardy violet 
small plants 12” apart, lavender, purple 
or white flowers. 

16. Darwin tulip var. Moonlight: Tall egg 
shaped pale yellow flowers in late May 
6”-8” apart 

Early Summer 


Hardy herbaceous peonies, 21’ half 


; } 2 apart, 
shade, 3’-4’ high: 


a 


Madame de Verneville, fragrant, extra early, 
double creamy white and blush 

Duchesse de Nemours, fragrant, early, double 
sulphur white 

Festiva maxima, very 
season, pure while 

Edulis superba, very 
double pink, lasting 

Duke of Wellington, 
sulphur white 

18. Dictamnus fraxinella var. alba (gas plant 
fragrant white flowers, half shade, June- 
July, 2’-3’ high. Plant 12” apart. 

19. Hesperis matronalis (sweet rocket): fragrant 
white or purplish pink flowers, half shade, 
June-July. 2’-3’ high. 

20. Valeriana officinalis garden heliotrope 
fragrant heads of small pink flowers, sun, 
2’-5’ high. 12” apart. 

21. Lilium candidum (madonna 
fragrant, June-July, sun or 

high 12” apcrt, 
of soil 

22. Iris Kaempferi (Japanese iris): pure white or 
gold banded varieties, sun, June-July, 2’-3’ 


high. 8”-10” apart. 


fragrant, early mid- 
flecked crimson 
fragrant, early, semi- 
double 


fragrant, late, 


lily white, 
half shade, 
covered with 2” 


>’ =f 
5-5 


Widsummer 


Physostegia virginiana (false dragon-head): 


flesh white or purple spikes, sun, July- 
Aug. 1’-3’ high. 12” apart. 

24. Gypsophila paniculata (baby’s breath): tiny 
white flowers in spreading panicles, sun, 


July-Aug., 3’-4’.. 18” apart 
25. Phlox paniculata, 15” apart, sun, 2’-5’ high; 
July-Sept 
Tapis Blanc, 
l'Evenement, 
early. 
Miss Lingard (suffiruticosa), white, pale lav- 
ender eye, medium early. 
Madame Paul Dutrie, lilac 
height, August. 
Pink Beauty, cool rose, tall, late August 
Dawn, pale rose pink, medium height, late. 
Eugene Danzanvilliers, lavender, white 
medium, August 
F. G. von Lassburg, white, tall, very late 
20. Lilium speciosum (pink spotted Japanese 
lily): half shade, August-Sept., 2’-4° high 
12” apart. 


early dwarf white. 
coral pink, medium height, very 


rose, 


medium 


eye, 


lutumn | 

27. Anemone japonica var. alba (Japanese ane- 
mone): sun or half shade, September-Oct. 
2’-3’. 8” apart 

8. Boltonia  asteroides (aster-like boltonia): 
small white flowers in dense clusters, sun, 
2’-8’ high, Aug.-Sept. 15” apart. 
Plants for Green or Fragrance 

29. Myrrhis odorata (sweet Cicely): white flow- 
ers in May, half shade, 2’-3’. 12” apart. 

30. Asperula odorata (sweet woodruff): small 


» 
w 


»~ 
uw! 
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white flowers in May, foliage with bay- 
like scent when dried, half shade, 6”-12”. 
3” apart. 


Artemisia abrotanum (southernwood): aro- 
matic foliage, dark green, 2’. 8” apart. 
Rosmarinus officinalis (rosemary): dark 


green foliage mat, 2”-4” high, needs pro- 


tection. 6”-8” apart. 

Osmunda regalis (royal fern): coarsely lobed | 
leaves particularly interesting, 2’-3’ high. 
2’ apart. 

Rose geranium: planted for both foliage and 
fragrance, not hardy. 1 plant here and 
there. 

Lemon verbena: very noticeable fragrance, 
but plant straggly in appearance. 1 plant 
here and there 

Lavendula vera (sweet lavender): gray foli- 
age, lavender blossoms, not hardy. 1 plant 
here and there. All three of the above 


may be potted for winter indoors 
Annuals for Flowers and Fragrance 


Nicotiana affinis (tobacco plant 


pure white 
flowers particularly fragrant in 


the even- 


ing. Seed and thin to 12” apart. 
Heliotrope: use light lavender varieties 
Grows luxuriantly in sun, may be cut 


back and potted for winter bloom, 12”-15” 
high. 

Tuberoses: extremely fragrant waxy white 
flowers on tall stalks. Plant bulbs in May 
‘or June, in clusters of a dozen or more, 
12” apart. 

Stocks (cut-  nd-come-again): ten weeks va- 
rieties, 8”-12” apart. Colors white, canary 
yellow, pale violet and flesh pink. Frag- 
rant, annual, start plants in greenhouse or 
sow in open ground. 
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FRENCH TABLES and SEATING FURNITURE of the 17th CENTURY 


Sturdiness of 


Struc 


SRENCH tables and seating furniture of 
the 16th and 17th Centuries have quite as 
much of a lesson for us as has the wall furni 
ture of the same dat From a study of its 


forms and characteristics we may gain just as 
many valuable and practical suggestions as are 
to be derived from the contemporary cabinet 
work 

Elegance and richness may be either simple 
In tables, seating 


and « ibinetwork alike, of the 16th 


In prese ntation or intricate 
lurniture, 


and 17th Centuries, we shall find both phases 
One or two of the illustrations show pieces in 
which rich materials and intricate adornment 
have been managed with admirable restraint 
and dignity; other examples show the sam 
qualities expressed in simple fashion and in 
less costly materials. 

The tables of the 16th Centurv mav he 













Sturdiness of structure and delicacy 


lure 
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Em pire mahogany const 


mounts and 


vari-col 


Loui 


enbach Gallerie 


in 


oak 


of ornaments are 


armoire of 
made in the 
Louis XV 


found in the 


Louis XVI example of mahogany commode with gilt bronze mounts 


mirror 


sBOT I 


le 


with brass 
hack 


in 





Black 


secretaire dé 


; 


lacquer, slant top 
signed in the 


Louis XV 


vie of 


(Right 


retary 


Falling front sec- 
with marqueterie 


ind ormolu. Louis XVI 


Marqueterie of vari-col 
restraint characterize 


Varied Material and a Great Delicacy of Ornamentation 


MeCLURE 


divided into these two principal 

(1) The tables with trestl truss 
ports at the ends, and 

(2) Tables with pillar or colonette |e vs 

(1) The tresthk truss of table de 
rived its inspiration from the 15th and early 


types 


or 


su 


or type 


loth Century tables of similar form in Italy 
and received a strong impetus from the dé 
signs of du Cerceau, whose Italian training 
was responsible for his designs. The truss 


und supports were generally elaborately carved 
and often assumed the shapes of human fig 
animals, or grotesque mythological crea 
tures which were further embellished with the 
customary details Between th 
truss and supports, or rather between the ru 

ner feet on which the 
lore ad and 
the 


ures, 


Renaissance n 
trestles or trusses rested 

stretcher, 
ind lly 


he tvV\ 
floor 


Was a ottentimes 


resting re 


upon 


lorming 





ored woods and ormolu mounts used with 
this commode in the style of Louis XV 


October, 1919 
continuous base as well as a brace 
between the feet. The space be- 
tween the top of this stretcher and 
the under side of the table was 
frequently filled with elaborate 
pierced carving, extending all the 
wav from one truss to the other, or 
( lse with ( arved are ading, the bases 
of the little pillars or colonettes 
resting upon the stretcher. 

A variation of this stvle of table 
had pillared supports at the ends 
usually a pair or a triplet at each 
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oblong from the very nature of 
their structure, could readily be 
made as long as desired and thus 
serve the same function as the long 
refectory tables of England or the 
corresponding Italian types. 

(2) The pillar-legged or colo- 
nette-legged type of table was also 
oblong in shape. It had sometimes 
as many as eight or nine slender 
supports connected and braced by 
stretchers and arranged in the 
manner shown in the illustrations 


le end—instead of the ornately carved The stretchers were generally two 
trusses. The space between the or three inches from the floor. 
. pillared end supports was occupied lables of this type were made 
li by a row of much smaller pillars, either to stand against a wall or 
g with or without arcading, which to stand out in the room. When 
Iss rested (as in the closely related intended for the latter purpose and 
( form prev iouslv. dest ribed ) upon for use as dining tables the stretch 
gy the heavv stretcher base that formed ers were arranged so as not to in 
: a continuous and exceedingly stabl terfere with the feet of the sitters. 
t]| substructure with the transve rse The tops of these tables were fre 
tl end bases In some of these tables quently of the draw tvpe so that 
the atest end pillars. the bases, th their seating capacity could be 
er colonettes and the arcading were practically doubled. Thus a tabl 
nes richly carved. In others the pillars that would seat four or six without 
‘tthe ends. and the connecting the draw leaves extended could 
we ages ettes, displayed simph readily accommodate ten or even 
baluster turnings, the whole gen- more with the draws pulled out. 
eral appearance closely approxi Draw tables of this pattern might 
mating th Italian prototype. advantageously be used now for 

Tables of this desiam. meceuenthe (Continued on page 98) 

iiat ( canopied bed (Center) Washington's 

call alee: mee ai Louis XVI— Directoire 

eaited hich mark the rolltop desk of mahogany 

and inlay 
a 
UCT ECM dh eRe 








Louis XV console cabinet of par- 


quetted veneer and ormolu 


Louis XVI console cabinet of 
marqueterie with ormolu mounts 





SEE 





A commode in the style of Louis XV of figured walnut veneer 
with carved and gilt legs and apron. Pennsylvania Museum 


A Louis XV Bahut or console cabinet; shaped front and sides, marble 
top, sides of checkered wood marqueterie, gilt bronze mounts and legs 
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in unusually striking “architectural” efiect with bulbs has been achieved in the gardens of Willard 

D. Straight, Esq., Old Westbury, L. I. White Queen tulips have been bedded in such a manner 

that the lines of the plantings ave in complete harmony with the formal character of the pool 
Courtesy Stumpp & Walter 


BETTER EFFECTS WItTH BULBS 


SUL! l ‘ons for Pla ti) £ Arran 7ements Wh T h Are Plea Ing a) d not Oppre 
Formal Se uring a Su ( ePSsTON of Bloom 


KF. FE. ROCKWELL 


thing more ideally suited to your purposes 


\ HY is it we make progress so slowly 
in the way Ve plant bulbs 
We | 


with the possible exception of some of the 
iave long since broken the shackles formal bedding plants—than hyacinths, er 
vhich so long bound us to old ways of plant uses or the old-fashioned, rather fragrant 
ng shade trees, shrubs and hedge plants. colored tulips. 
he day when every home planting, regard Some bulb catalogs offer collections of 
ss of irroundings or conditions, had to bulbs especially selected for planting round 
nelud ormal, closely clipped hedge, beds so many feet in diameter and including 
out hl e or less geom ( the standard bright but not alwavs artist 
) d ( Bungett on either colors. Then, too, bulbs are recommended 
cf the front e1 has pass d into for bedding, and people naturally associate 
Ch th 5, cour still have them with that style of planting. 
here formal gardening is desir But we are gradually breaking away from 
bh] is sometimes the cas« But they have the bedding idea. The amateur gardener is 
n dl t the general rule. beginning to realize that the spring flowering 
\\ ! ize that for the majority bulbs, like other forms of plant material, can 
t r- be used at will in painting the garden picture 
: 


beautiful: that bulbs are a legitimate medium 
available for him who wishes to create a liv- 
ing vision of loveliness out of doors. 


We have not Ve! t this tar in 
I Wh \ I tiie T Ol may 





; hing, to the So it is coming to be realized that the 

L fe ls of using this spring flowering bulbs are much more im- 

cular forn Iscape material. One portant than we have usually considered them 

on, undot the spring flower- to be. Their uses are almost unlimited, where 
ulbs natur lend themselves to uses heretofore thev have been considered quite 

of this kind. If you want to make a “de- limited. For high-lights in the garden pic- 
planting in the middle of the front ture, for splashes of color, either brilliant and 

n or against the veranda, with blocks or glowing or more subdued and restful, they 
ons of strongly contrasting colors, and are unsurpassed. The bulb bed and the bulb 


Varcissi can never be stiltedly formal—their . . 
' - . Te " ses. < oO “ yas 
form and habit oy; growth forbid that The border have their USES, though im the st 


ne time, it would be difficult to find any variety which has been used here is Poetas they have been atrociously misused. ‘These 


flowers of even height all in bloom at the 





om 


ing 
an 
ure 
um 
iv- 


the 
im- 
em 
ere 
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y1C- 
ind 
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ast 


lese 
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od example of tulip border planting. The 
piant ire not too clo ely set, nor are thev ag- 
prominent in the general scheme of 

the irroundings 


suggestions are not so much of « Criticism of 


hat has been done, as a plea for what can 
e done and has not been done, except in 

livic l cases 

In « word, there is needed in the planting 
) ulbs a more gem ral realization of the fact 
that they can be used just as freely, and for 
ust as wide a variety of effects, as shrubs or 


xefore making up vour order for this fall, 


don't merely take up your bulb catalog and 


yure out how many ibs vou will need for 
R in excellent unuple of bulbs used in 
perennial border tor early effect Notice 

j their blossoms add character to the ar- 


rangement oj the other plants 








In certain settings, bulbs are invaluable as con- 

trasts to the rest of the planting. Here Ouida 

and Rev. Ewbank tulips have been used in 
connection with evergreens 


a border 20’ long and 4’ wide or a lawn 
bed 10’ in diameter, but go outdoors and 
make up your list somewhat according to the 
following plan. 

If you have no map of your place showing 
the general outline of the landscaping drawn 
to scale, make one. Such a map is useful 
for different purposes many times during the 
year. Stand on the porch, at the living room 
window, or whatever place may serve as the 
point from which your planting of shrubs, 

(Continued on page 66) 


Another case of justifiable formal bedding, 

bearing about the same relation to front-lawn 

bulb stars and circles that Georgian architec- 
ture does to houses of the jigsaw period 
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TRANSPLANTING A FRENCH FARMHOUSE 


“The Yellow Patch” at Narragansett Pier Reproduces An Old World 


Spirit In Its Are hitecture and Gardens 


\ FRENCH peasant It is as if one were 
cottage, typical of ' suddenly set down in 


the thatched roof homes the once peaceful 
country of France 
where the homes of 
the peasants have al 
Ways appealed to art 
ists and poets becaust 
of the grace of the 
thatched roofs and 


of the well-to-do farm 
er class in rural France, 
transplanted to a la 
mous New England 
summer resort 1s som 
thing far removed from 
the conventional in 
irchitecturt Such a fascinating exteriors. 

The house is of ce 
ment in pale lila 
with yellow trim 
mings, several coats 


cottage, however, has 
been recently added to 
the fashionable villa 
colony at Narragansett 
Pier, and known by the 
name of “The Yellow 
Patch.” 

The “Patch” stands 
some distance back 
from the ocean. Before 
the war the owner, Mrs 
William S. Richardson, 
spent many summers In 
rural France where sh 
revelled in the artistic 
architecture of the re 
gion as she saw it in 
the picturesque and col- 


of liquid glass being 
used instead of paint 
to giv the delicat 
effect of lilac Ch 
small paned windows 
with their brilliant 
vellow awnings and 
vellow painted win 
dow boxes, filled with 
Vy ellow ind lila 
flowers ire charming 
reproductions of rural 
French farmhouses 
In front of the house 





T he house I set 
back from. the 


orful homes of the voad: one comes is the sunken garden, 
country with the to it through a this, too, being filled 
thatched roofs, the flower garde " o} with masses of vellow 
flower filled window cotta ind lavender flowers 


boxes, and blossoming amid which canary 


door yards. birds sing all day 





The Sit A wall fountain long. To the north of 
e . e ” nogt ' . 
and pool : vith the house Mrs. Rich- 

In] ; backing of lattice 

n her scheme tor re- make a pleasant ardson las this sum 
producing the archi addition to the mer a “Victory Gar 
tectural memories she un room den’’ in’ which the 
had visua lized in vi getable beds are 
France, however, she fringed with blossom- 
was careful to choose a ing shrubs 


location which would 
prove a fitting setting 
for her ideal. That it 
must be roomy with 
ample space for door 


The Interior 


he interior of the 
dwelling is quite as 


> 





yard gardens and flower 
bordered walks was im 
perative: that its en 
vironment must be in 
the midst of green fields 
was also necessary. 
rhe passe rby emerges 
Irom a maple bord red 
treet with its luxuriant 
growth of green and 
comes upon the brilli 
int patch of yellow with 
the house in the back 
ground and in the fore- 
ground the kitchen gar 
den, the flower bordered 
walks, the sunken gar 
den in its setting of 
vi llow and lavender 
flowers ind th step- 
ping stones leading to 
the house through an 
isle of vellow poppies. 





One of the most interesting features of “The Yellow Patch” is its sunken garden. 


let into niches in the A small pool mirrors the garden colors and the sky 


unusual as its exteri- 
or. A spacious piazza 
of stone with tiled 
floor extends to the 
south from the living 
room. Both the en- 
closed piazza and liv- 
ing room are heated 
by one big stone fire- 
place, this being pos- 
sible because of a flue 
in each room. 

In the center of the 
living room is a long 
refectory table of pol- 
ished mahogony, pat- 
terned after the re- 
fectory tables seen in 
Old World monas- 
teries. Rare old metal 
lamps, picked up in 
shops in Europe, light 
the interior. 


the 

as 
eri- 
iZZa 
iled 
the 
ying 
en- 
liv- 
ated 
fire- 
pe S- 
flue 


‘ the 
long 
pol- 
pat- 

re- 
n in 
mas- 
netal 
p in 
light 


METHODS 


OF 


HEATING 


THE HOUSE 


The Principles and Details of the Hot Air, Steam, Vapor and Hot Water Systems 


science that 
most rudi- 
ol practically the 


EATING the dwelling is 


1 
| 
i 


as long depended upon the 
mentary ipplication same 
rinciples as those upon which most ventilat 
ing systems are devised. 

| 
cold air to drop) was probably discovered by 
wr, who noticed that the 
burning on the 


center ol his con illy 


he tendency of heated air to rise (and ol 
some aboriginal inventor, 


rising smoke Irom ti mre 


hearth stone in the ’ 
shaped cave dwelling, rose to an aperture pro 
: taking with it a 
considerable proportion of the heated air as 
well, Probably his first attempt to*make better 
ise of the heat was to devise some method of 
point where it was 
only large enough to permit the smoke alone 
When he finally became convinced 
impracticability of this idea, his next 
artificial 
passage through which the smoke would escape 
and, possibly in the endeavor to draw it out 
at the side of his cave dwe lling, he discovered 
that heat radiated from the walls of the flue, 
ind itself gave the same comforting warmth 
that he found in the original source of the 
heat and smoke, around the fire itself! 

This discovery has been made use of down 
to the present day. It was the origin of the 
old-fashioned “drum,” a barrel-shaped_ en- 
largement of the smoke pipe from a stove or 
generally located in the second story 
room over the stove below, and still in use in 
the country and Middle West. The same prin 
ciple was utilized in the old systems of heat 
ing found in Pompeii, and excavations in 
ancient Greece, where steam or heat rising in 
hollow walls from furnaces below produced 
heated chambers or warmed water in bathing 
pools in the public and private baths. 


vided by nature in the roof 


reducing this opening to 
to escape I 
ot the 


move was probably to provide an 


range, 


“RADUALLY the smoke passage was ex- 

J tended and brought down nearer and 
closer to the fire; then the hearth stone was 
moved from the center of the room to the side 
wall and partly recessed or enclosed by projes t- 
ing wings or buttresses on the wall, until it 
yradually took on the recognized form of the 
modern fireplace on the one hand, while on the 
other, it shaped itself into the stove made of 
various materials but always with the same 
intention of providing radiating surface for 
the heat, while carrying off the smoke, gas and 
odor from the burning wood, charcoal or coal. 

Some of the best types of stoves were the 
old-fashioned, circular, sheet iron heaters, of 
which occasional remnants still survive in re 
mote suburban New England railway stations 
There also eXIsSts a hybrid type a cross be- 
tween the two breeds just described which 
has taken its best known and most attractive 
form in the so-called “Franklin stove,’ which 
Is actually a 


tirely of iron and placed a foot or so into the 
room and clear of the wall behind, to which 
the smoke pip: connection is made, thus taking 
advantage of every possible inch of radiating 
surface provided by the fire. 

Modifications of this type sometimes show 
doors or shutters pulling in from the sides to 
enclose the front, thus reducing the draught 


1 open fireplace constructed en- 


FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN 


and enabling the fire to be kept over night 
vith the utmost economy of fuel; while still 
another tvpe takes the form of a soapstone box 
with iron door on one end or the side, and of 
almost the same shape or proportions as the 
Franklin § grate. This, too, is of unequaled 
radiating value; and when found in some old 
house or country village should still be cher- 
ished as a rarely efficient and economical 
source of heat, to which we may be forced or 
perhaps even be glad!—to return, if the pres- 
ent tendencies in strikes and higher freight 
rates combine to bring the cost of coal much 
higher! 


PY XODAY, there are three kinds of heating 

] which are ot most general use, and there- 
fore of probably greatest interest to the readers 
of this article. First, because it is both the 
cheapest to install and the most generally in 
use, is hot air. sy this method of heating 
cold fresh air is taken from without the build- 
ing, drawn down through a box conduit which 
ends in an air chamber beneath the heater, 
and then drawn up around the fire pot, heated, 
and sent up through tin pipes to registers, 
located in the floor, or in the walls just above 
the floor, in the rooms to be heated. 

This system possesses many advantages- 
especially for the small house of compact plan, 
for which it is peculiarly adapted. To provide 
the best results, care has to be taken with its 
installation; the cold air duct has to be of a 
properly proportioned area, taken from the 
north or west sides of the house; the furnace 
has to be located near the center—or, better 
still, somewhat north of the center—of the 
house, about equidistant from the location of 
the registers in the plan. The pipes supply- 
ing the registers have to be properly propor- 
tioned, and taken off the hot air chamber that 
forms the top of the furnace in such a way 
that the rooms to the north of the heater will 
connect with the more favored locations. The 
registers have to be properly located in the 
rooms, with the piping connections between 
them and the furnace of even inclination, di- 
rect in their arrangement, and not too much 
flattened in shape when enclosed and carried 
in partitions. It is also important to have a 
separate pipe for each register, as whenever 
two registers open from the same box, one is 
hound to steal the heat from the other. 

This system cannot be used to advantage in 
a long and narrow house, as it is difficult to 
force the air into those rooms in the directions 
from which come the coldest winds or weather: 
but for the small house with nearly square 
plan it makes the cheapest and most economical 
heating system. A still cheaper variant of 
this is a “single pipe” installation, where all 
the heat is delivered through a single flue di- 
rectly over the top of the heater, pouring the 
warmth up through the center of the house, 
leaving it to “‘mushroom out” to all the vari- 
ous rooms. As the air cools it settles down 
near the outside walls and then is drawn back 
over the floor to the center of the house and 
down through a hollow circular collar or ring 
surrounding the hot air supply pipe, which 
conducts the air down into the furnace, where 


The Advantages and Limitations of Each 


it is reheated and again circulated through 
the house. 


Beng system has no cold air box bringing 
air in from outdoors. To be successful, 
the heat has to be supplied to a central room 
or hallway from which it passes uninterrupted 
ly to surrounding rooms through open door- 
ways. A certain economy is effected by this 
method, first in the installation, in the saving 
of pipes and registers to the different indi 
vidual rooms; and second, by reheating and 
using over again the air inside the house, in- 
stead of continually drawing in air of the out- 
door temperature, which requires a_ greater 
amount of heat to warm it sufficiently to heat 
the dwelling. 

On the other hand, it is this continual sup- 
ply of cold air, fresh from outdoors, which 
makes the hot air heating system the healthiest 
possible method, because it is impossible to 
obtain results without a constant supply of air 
to be heated, the circulation of which also pro- 
vides in itself the best possible ventilation 
system! It is also possible and, indeed, de- 
sirable with a hot air furnace to humidify 
the atmosphere inside the house by placing 
inside the furnace a water receptacle, which, 
if kept filled, will evaporate and distribute 
the water in the form of moisture over the 
house, at the same time as the warm air itself 
is circulated. This moisture in the air pre- 
vents furniture from being dried up and fall- 
ing apart, while it also makes the heat more 
effective in the case of the dwelling’s inhabi- 
tants- according toa principle which requires 
no convincing argument to those individuals 
who have been rendered additionally uncom- 
fortable in hot weather by an unusually moist 
or “muggy” day. 

To produce the best results in the individual 
rooms, it is necessary to install the hot air 
register near an inside partition, so that the 
air can rise and fill the upper part of the 
room before it becomes cooled by contact with 
an outer wall or window. It should also be 
on the opposite side of a room from an open 
fireplace or doorway. Rooms must be kept 
open, however, as it is impossible to heat a 
room which is closed, because the warm air 
will not enter—being held back by the cushion 
of dead air already filling the closed room- 
until a door or window is opened, thus start- 
img up a circulation which, by the formation 
of a current of air, begins to move the cold 
air out and allow the warm air to enter the 
room, 


£ b- ERE are also various modifications of 
the hot air system to adapt it better to 
meet special conditions. On a larger house 
two furnaces, one large, the other small, can 
be*installed under a common hot air chamber, 
permitting one furnace to be run in the milder 
weather, and requiring both to be lighted only 
in the middle of the winter. The firepot can 
also be surrounded by a water-jacket, in which 
a certain amount of water can be heated and 
then circulated through hot water coils or 
radiators in the bathrooms or to the most 
(Continued on page 72) 























The decorative value of vines against a 
wall of dazzling whiteness is shown in 
this garden of Mrs. John C. Phillips at 
Beverly, Mass. They hang in profusion 
over the balustrade and clamber up 
from the border of perennials, making 
1 charming background for the quaint 
ld statue of St. Francis that surmounts 


the bird bath and fountain 


Most successful is the arrangement of 
this garden vista. The dark background 
of luxuriant trees, the rich beauty of 
the perennial borders, the accentuating 
potted hydrangeas, all lead up to and 
enhance the delicate grace of the little 
Diana at the end of the path. This is 
a bit of the garden on Mrs. Gordon 

{bbott’s estate at Manchester, Mass. 

























lt 1 far rv from the humble “swim 


in’ hole’ of byeone days to this regal 
pool set amid the formal beauty of 
raveled uRs and far-stretching iawn 
ind surrounded by majestic trees that 
ast their shadows in its mirrored depth 
The effect is one of unusual simplicits 
ind dignity. It is on the estate of Mp 


Gordon Dexter, Beverly. Ma 


AN INTERESTING 
GROUP OF NORTH 
SHORE GARDENS 


Thi ight be the corner of some gar 
den in Italy. Italian is the wall fountain 
of white marble, exquisitely carved and 
effectively placed in a setting of con 
trasting brick The marble balust,ade 
and graceful urns, also reminiscent of 
Italy, have for a background, most 
Italian of all, the imposing beauty of 
Lombardy poplars Vrs. Frank } 


Frazier’s garden, Manchester, Mass 








WHAT 


7) c Grade 


TO 
or Makes 


Vaker' s Integrity 


] 


Ta careful examination of a great deal of 
furniture makes it apparent that there ar 
mportant differences even as between two 


vieces of furniture of corresponding grade, sug 


resting to one who would buy carefully that 
some bases for appraisal might prove very) 
tluable 

Among the essential points which the write: 
itends to bring out here, no allusion will be 


found to historic stvles, considered either with 
ference to their appropriateness or the a 
iracy of their stvlistic rendering The tech 
icalities enumerated cover points which exist 
rrespective of stvle, but associated, rather, with 
the grades of furniture. 


While there are a great many grades of 


irniture made and sold in this countrv, three 
road divisions must suffice for our immediat 
surve\ their designations, according to the 
| lal of tl rac being ch » mediun 

T] at « r ‘ =] bal ides I 


K NO 


I] oods aild Their llandling 








W ABOUT 


Hlardwood 


MATLACK 


PRICE 






















Left The anti gq ue 
feeling of this cabinet 
ind the carefully exe- 


cuted finish cannot be 


adone with Speed or 
olume It is typical 
of the best work 


Right) Here is good 
onstruction drawer 
and doors fit perfectly, 
hinges and hardware 
are applied in a work- 
manlike manner, mold- 
ines are well mitered 


Good and Bad Cabinet 


When Furniture Bargains Pay 


House & Garden 


The rococo style of Louts 
VV affords one of the most 
exacting tests for the wood 
carver This mirror frame 
vas photographed “in the 

hite” before finish a 
ipplied, and shows the fact 
that it is honest ood 

carving 


FURNITURE 
Making—Th 


lower end, a vast output of outright worthles- 
furniture, graded up to furniture which pos 
sesses some degree of merit—in design, if not 
in quality 

The first division includes, at its uy 
a great deal of very tine 
good to be designated ‘medium 
should be rated with th 
custom-made furniture called “super.” Ther 
between the bett 
medium” group and the ave! 
indeed 
rather thar ( 


and construction 
Der end 





I 
furniture, really toc 
Perhaps it 


good,” or “fine,” 


| 

is but a very short distanc 
makes of this 
age “custom” piece. The distinction, 
is one of trade phraseolog) 
actual merit or value. 

bv “custom” furniture is meant that grad 
which is intended for a very limited market 
ind a market in 
not exist to anything lik 


which price 
the extent it eXIsI 
in furniture of the first two classes. 

Phe real point of drawing these distinct 
: | 
ill att 


judging given pi of furnitur 


, 
ention to the frequently seen mis 


is to < 


take of 


competition doe- 


ane 


CX] 
the 
det 
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. set of considerations which actually belongs 
to another class. In many instances, every 
dav furniture is a more serviceable choice than 
furniture of the higher grades, and may be 
equally desirable from purely technical points 
First of all, then, when considering a piece 
of furniture, its grade should be ascertained, 
ind judgment of its merit be passed according 
» furniture do not 


ly If it is a piece of che: 
xpect too much li you buy it, do so with 
he knowledge that it Is cheap, and that its 
deficiencies cannot be condemned by compar 
son with a more expensive plect 

In the examination of more expensive turn! 


ture, vou are in a position to demand more, 
nd to feel more justly shocked at the discovery 
of deception or technical flaws. In a piece of 
istom made furniture, you may demand the 
utmost in the designer's art and the cabinet- 
. maker’s craft, for both, along with sundry and 
bk various other items, are included in the cost 
total which you are paying 
Perhaps, tor the sake of clearness, and 
response to the editor’s request for a 
ractical and useful article, the reader will 
cept an itemized table of “points,” which 


ill then be enlarged upon more or less 


eS I det il The literarv aspect of the essay 
n hand may be hopelessly impaired by 
\ tabulation.” but the loss, making for 


ctical utility, will really figure as a 


Furniture Points 


-” he reader, then, when about to buy 

niture ether a single piece or a 
useful. might take cognizance of th 
iOWLNY : 

1. To begin with, what grade of furm 
ture am | wing? Cheap furniture? 
\fedium or good furniture? Or “custom” 

Liture ig¢ iving a motor car 

— I could not expect to get a Rolls-Royce for 
; > SU WO, 
lherefore, what shall I expect ind 
t shall I not? 
Som lements which distinguish 
heap” furniture and make possible its 

\ st al I I 1 substitute woods, 
low grades od, imitation carving, no 

rving at all, no lacquer or decorations, 

or dec s or finish, poor con 
: tion, es lrawers, poor hard 
‘ 





The Brothers 
{dam had the best 
artists of the dav 
execute the medal- 
lions on their fur- 
nilure. Equal care 

hown in the 
production of this 
modern example 


Doors as large as 
the nit t be 7 ell 
hung and truly 
fitted, and the id- 
ing trays and 
drawers demand 
consctentious 
workmanship in 
every respect 


39 











ware, for the fittings, and poor design 

4. Some elements which distinguish 
good furniture, and contribute to its high 
cost are: fine woods, real carving, inlay 
and marqueterie, real lacquer decorations 
by real artists, fine finishes, honest and 
thoroughly workmanlike construction, 
fine hardware, fine design 

5. Consider: cabinet woods and com 
mercial substitutes 

6. How about veneering, and how 
about solid vs. “built up” panels: 

7. Consider: construction in gener 
stability, drawers, blocking, applic 
of hardware. 

8. Consider: hardware, moldings and 
profiles, turnings, miters. 


9. Consider: finishes “antique” vs 
“piano. “High-light,”’ varnish, wax 
and oil 

10. Lacquer or painted decorations 


must be well done 

11. What do I know about “over 

stuffed” (upholstered) furniture ? 

12. Reputation—the integrity of maker 

and seller 

13. Are “Bargain Sales” all that they 

claim to be? How about buying “Sam 
ples” ? 

This may seem a complicated list— 
yet a fairly well-formed knowledge of furni 
ture is just that complicated. 

laking this tabulation now, as a basis for 
the rest of our study, we find that items one 
and two were disposed of, or at least discussed 
earlier, which brings us to number three 

Here seems to be a dark list of furniture 
crimes—and yet, if a good part of the publi 
wants a bureau that looks like a hundred dol 
lars and can be bought for thirty, the manu 
facturer has to save on the cost somewhere. 


The Woods Used 


Really inferior woods should never be used, 
but the usual substitutes are really splendid 
woods. Their greatest misfortune is in being 
misnamed to suit the public demand 

Birch, for instance, is a fine wood, which 
can be finished in close imitation of mahogany. 
For frames and posts, as in a bed, it is struc- 

(Continued on page 84) 


An interesting piece from a finely made dining 

room set shows veneer of rare woods laid with 

a precision and accuracy worthy of the best 
traditions 
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COLONIAL PORTRAITS as DECORATIONS m7 MODERN HOMES 


The Horks of Smibert, Blackburn, Coj ley and Other Famous Masters—Their 


Analogies with Colonia! Furniture and Decoration 


PEYTON BOSWELI 





“Mr. Webb,” by Gilbert 
Stuart, (1755-1828), who 
following the traditions of 
the English school, could 
even make the portrait of 
a man decorative. Court 


esv Knoedler Galleri 





Mrs. W ium: Allen,’ J. Wolla “Mr William Allen,” t WW 
ton ho painted in the South at ton. She wa Ur. Allen 
1 j ) lor romant ife and was wed at fifteer \ 
j ( Vacheth Galler the d Vacheth Ga 
f rmet enous art 1 cabinet makers were sé lowed 
(met the worship of beauty that their produ 
Partly duc to the new vak rank in artistic value with the vest th 
enin r of patrioti the int it is their contemporaries did across the At 
thel ( o think that th lantic. 
e ol pre tive orks Likewise, the portraitists of Color 
irt also h n ( ts origin 1 times found their inspiration in the wo 


that their fellow painters had done 





it last led us to see that nothing car England. A few of them went to Ital 
quite sO appropriate in America as where they drank from the same font as 
that hich Amer itself inspired their English brethren, but they invaria 
[herefore the connoisseur th jo bly spent more time in London. However 
the new tendency of the people to prefer by far the greater number developed thei 
ntemporat American paintings to art in America and never left its shores 
those that came from abroad and con Beginning by copying prints, they learnes 
emporat (mer sculpture to the their art mainly from actually painting 
roduct of Europea men and women; hence, like Colonial 
In the real the antique this predi furniture, early American portraiture 
lection for tiv rt is refl | no less owes its chief charm to its truthfulness 
rong] th ul of Colonial ind its perfect reflection of the times. 
niture T most ¢ sought 
the collector 1 the search for old Decorative Qualities 
\merican } ts 1 e used as decor Now, because early American painting 
tions in our homes. Both movements owed its inspiration and much of its 
developed t las ears origin to England, it had to be decora- 
The same statelines ind beautv that tive in color and arrangement. It would 
haracterizes one characterizes the other. be hard to find anything more beautiful 
lit | austerity that are Mr Ae illiam Allen,” by Wollaston Smiling in the whole world of art than the great 
rm Col | decoration, have ae” eh oa cantly pa aed o paintings of the Eighteenth Century En 
r concomitant qualities in the purit’ glish school of portraiture. Bright color 
rigid integrity of Colonial portraits and carefully composed arrangement 
slavishly mitate the | hnvilsh originals put vere their very essence. One has but to recall 
Analogous Painting and Furniture idapt d them in a free manner. Some of the the masterpieces of Reynolds, Gainsborough. 
Phe analogy between Colonial furniture and delicate beauty of the prototypes was left out, Romney, Hoppner and Raeburn to appreciate 
Colonial painting is so close that their develop but in its place appeared an element of rugged this truth. The works of Jonathan Black 
t mav be said to have been not only simi and austere individuality—a crudity that is burn, John Singleton Copley and Benjamin 
it identical now cherished because it so aptly represents West show the direct analogy that existed be 
lhe cabinet makers of the early American the character and personality of our forefathers, tween the early English and Colonial schools. 
ised as their models the furniture created upon which the structure of American achieve- ‘These artists aimed to achieve beautiful com- 


the mother land However, they did not ment is founded. Yet some of the Colonial positions that would grace the walls of the 


OWhe!] 
of the 

Th 
( olor 
Ing h 
Uses 
how 
mcres 
the h 


trom 


( ners is well as faithful portraits 
of the sitters 
The perfect 
Colonial furniture and Colonial paint 
ng has an important bearing on the 
uses tO which thes old portraits can 
now be put, and gives the key to their 


consonance between 


Increasing popularity as decorations Mn 
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in a way filled its place in England, 


Was not very far developed in the 


colonies, so that almost the only means 


which our ancestors had of preserving 
the features of themselves and those 
dear to them was to call in either 

portrait) painter or a 
There was just as 


miniaturist 


much personal 


the home Ss ol mode rm Am« ricans, aside 


vanity then as now, and artists were 
sentunental 


always in demand. They travelled 
sometimes from city to city, 
au studio and inserting an 


from the patriotic and 
aspect 

Of course, it goes without saying 
that old American portraits make ideal 


al 
corations for Colonial rooms; noth 


setting up 
imnounce- 
ment in the local paper that thev wert 


ready for business. lialian and 


could be more appropriate but, French and German artists came to 
e to the similarity in development \merica 
ointed out above, these old pictures 


The Carriage Painting School 





glish design; as decorations How would you like to have your 
wv are in the same tempo al d are vortrait don yY a Carriage painter: 
ist as appropriate as Reynolds or At first thought the idea seems ver 
Romney or an Old English mezz urious. Yet in scores of instances 
tint. This is more important than the voung portraitist graduated fro 
rst appears. There are French rooms the carriage shop. In those days, bi 
Ital ( ns it Americans at fore the coming of the machine az 
esent time s well as for th . gentleman’s carriage was a work of 
penerat ial showing marked irt. . It was built out of the choicest 
( Old English and Co of materials, just as carefully as w: 
lr s. Is wonder then, the furniture in his drawing room, 
these « \m tures ind when it was done it was embel- 
r reposing t 1g dusty vears lished just as beautifully as is a m 
ttics d ou nooks in lionaire’s $10,000 motor car of toda‘ 
ises of unappreciative he carriage painter had 
< ' oug out Dui f } hg “The Spani h Man calling he was proud ol, 
ving the grime Benjamin W tilla,” by Thoma with painstaking honesty he 
ng dis Bad pv ded J a ‘y: B sory he og! turned out the finest job that 
the dk , ob fa. weed ae the fret American “®S in him. He worked with 
: d eagerly) juired English por romanticist. Vose the finest pigments mon 
! ders d col traiture. Vose Galleries, Bostor could buy with just : 
nis is 


good colors as Reynol 
Romney used. What was more natural ul 
for him to try to represent the human linea- 
ments with his brush? In many instances he 


The Day of the Portraitist 


} 


Phe public generally has the idea that 


Colonial times and in the earh 


all tried and succeeded, at first crudely, and then, 
vs of the Republic, and it will be a surprise with practice and study, so artfully that, 
m to know that, in proportion to popula length, he developed into a portraitist of talent 


tion, there were far more portraitists working 
1an now. Though much of 
the work was so crude it has not survived 
there was no scarcity of painters and no scarci 
ty of There was no photography 
in those davs, and the art of engraving, whicl 


Another easy stepping stone to portraiture 
was the sign painter. As everybody knows, in- 
stead of street numbers, 
houses and inns in Colonial towns were vive! 
*In-Such-and-Such a street, ni 


) 


(Continued on page 32) 


locations of business 


commissions Vv signs. 








“4nna Isard,” by Gilbert Sully, 
hows what a splendid decora 
tion the artist could paint 


“Caroline Ritchings,”’ by 
Thomas Sully Courtesy 
Vose Galleries, Boston 


“Mrs. Van Rensallaer,” by 
James Sharples (1751-1811) 
Knoedler Galleries 
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SING THE COUCH END TABLE 


tee or a Large Upholstered Chair These Little Stands and 


Tables Comprise a Convenient Grouping 


MARY H. NORTHEND 









































con of mahogany furniture. 


ghtness ol 


N the assembling of fturnti until the Georgian Period 

ture, three essential things that mahogany was exten- 
should be thought of—com sively employed, Chippendale 
fort. decorative value, and being the first to make it 
space saving All three « popular. He was followed 
these ideas re combined n by He pplewhite, who chose it 
table ends, or elbow tables for his most characteristic 
as they are sometimes called wood, and Sheraton and the 
They are small, picturesque Adams Brothers used it larg 
pieces that tuck most ly for marquetry. In Eng 
conveniently at the end of the land, particularly during the 
davenport or chai vet re Georgian Pt riod, it Was ac- 
large enough to hold ew cepted unive rsally as the most 
books, an ash tray or a lam] popular material for furni- 

Willow is occasionally use ture Che American Colon 
for this purpos it is pre ists followed this example, 
ferable for the sun room o and produced wonderful bits 
porch Its lig 


ction Is an advantage n 


Two Adaptable Styles 








moving about the room and it 
rdds ay ective te ft 
often adds an effective note to The two periods that are 
| ] ™ 17 
tiie lor scheme most idapt ibie tor our use 
] 1 : J 
i —tQO yy ~ 
In the historv of English ire the William and Mary 
. , 
imnit t)/ ic r } " } 
furniture, table end e defi and the Queen Anne. Both 
nitely nnected with. certail of these are easily determined, 
| ntl ; 
periods Consequently or the former by the bell-shay 
| | for el ) 1 1) shaper 
reproductions to be authenti 1p wnt hall in Italian la ta ] a 
rep \ ions tf | \ ent aaiacaail ; turning In the leg the latter 
; .3 1 c 4] J f 1 ts im a ; 
the hould 1M mn rat ‘ th ‘ snow r r fi] r no 
n rner group ~~ ais > A . . ryving 
same wood th : to »fa and a Le Porte d the O leg, which 
th t period turned faole ral Was vorit it (duee! 
Ani pieces. () hese the 
Periods and Woods : ae , 
clever litthe William and Mary corner tabl 
Che earl k in Ens ( oul iffords maximum amount of comfort and 
} + 1 thr rl + +} , ] ] } } 
vhich was in fav hroughout the FE] ethan usefulness, demanding as it docs ” 
| } mn ] 1A | ley t ; ] 
d Jacobean perio This wood lent itsel mount of spac d solving ¢ problen 
| 6 ; 
" . - ry , ? ' ] 
| ) \ r th in ( vat decorating al | d ) lo th 
es } , | 1] 
in es ch in ornament lover of the Colon however, the small gate 
owar | hy } Qr rhe , =< _ . 
| d of the Stu : leg table especially eals, as it adapts itself 
i sin om Continent, and to so many different purposes 
{ ‘ S +} ew a < 5 : ¢ ’ 
ruler | il wood \lu hn attention 1s y devot | today to 
gener \ ised t construction the uré ich originated during 
< s Ou j 
Willian \I Queen Ann the lis of France Phe 
a ! a ol | ] It ~ ot 
l t 
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end tables 


, the proximity 
Huber & (¢ 


Jecorator 
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This interesting three-legged table with Dutch feet, gives a note of 
Earle Campbell, decorator 


mtrasting 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO 


Purely classic architecture is not always a success when ap 
plied to interior There is an aloofness about it, that, 
although we admire, leaves us cold. The happy combination 


of simple lines and delicacy of ornamentation is what makes 
this English drawing room one of rare beauty. The eye is 
caught and held by the pure grace of the figures in the 
frieze—reminiscent of old Greece. It is carried up to the 





OF GOOD INTERIORS 


delicate feather motif ¢ 


f the molding and on the perfectly 

halanced ornamentation of the ceiling. And herein lies the 

ecret of success in this room. The classic lines have been 

lowed with judgment and appreciation, but relieved and 

oftened by unusual beauty of decoration, the whole creat- 

ing an effect of dignity and warmth. Atkinson & Alexander 
were the architects 
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The importance of} 
just the right back 
ground 12 aptls 
shown in the 
gray of the e pias 
tei wall 7 
emphasize th 
be auty ) Na 
Chippendale furni 


ture and thro D 
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Rare Chinese 
porcelains demand 
an unusual setting, 
and what is more 
perfect than the 
classic simplicity 
and beauty of this 
hall in an English 
town house? In 
contrast is the 
hanging chandelier 
of wrought iron 
Atkinson & Alex- 
ander were the 
ar hitec ts 
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N OST garden pictures are incomplete with- 

out a frame—and the frame is _ the 
hedge In landscaping on a large scale, of 
course, trees, or the shrubbery masses, may take 
the pl ice of the hedge, in forming the outside 
framing for the whole planting; but even in 
such cases there are likely to be smaller units, 
pictures within the picture, which are to be 
‘tied together’’ by a hedge of some sort. 

Hedges constitute one of the most important 
features in a planting of any kind, especially 
in limited areas, and yet how frequently one 
sees a garden picture where the frame is an 
absolute misfit! A stiff, formal hedge around 
a planting that in every other respect is along 
naturalistic lines is about as much in keeping 
as a heavy gilt frame about a Japanese print. 
A solid mass of evergreens around a small 
suburban lot planting, or a little low-growing 
border hedge surrounding a life-size place 
with real trees and roads and gardens inside, 
are equally inappropriate 


The Sort of Hedge Desired 


rhe first point to decide about your prospe 
tive hedge is, in most cases, its height It 
should be in keeping with the rest of the plant- 
ing. Furthermore, it may be needed to shut 
out the street or an undesirable view. It is 
often desirab] to have a boundary hedg of 
different heights at various points; this may 
call for several different kinds of plants. 

he next consideration is the purpose of the 
hedge. If it is to be purely ornamental, then 
the range of selection is wide. If, in addition 
to being ornamental, it is desirable to serve as 
& protection against dogs and children, or 
effective as a windbreak or screen in the win- 
ter as well as summer, the number of things 
that answer your purpose is more limited 

And then there is the character of the plant- 
ing to think of. Do you want something prim, 


KNOW 


The Hedge Is 





ALL 


Selected Vi ve Good Iledeing Plants 


KF. F. ROCKWELL 


trim and formal, or natural and informal in its 
growth 7 

As a group, the privets probably still come 
first in importance as hedge plants. One of 
the reasons for the wide popularity of the Cali- 
fornia variety has undoubtedly been that its 
easy propagation makes it available at a low 
price. But it has many other good qualities. 

It produc es a dense, thick growth in a re- 
markably short time; it is green clear down 
to the ground; it lends itself readily to train- 
ing or shearing, which is often desired; it 
thrives in sun or shade, and the foliage is 
attractive throughout the season. But it is 
not hardy, and this is a vital drawback to its 
making a perfectly satisfactory hedge. While 
it will withstand zero weather, it is not safe 
north of Washington. While it recovers quick- 
ly from a freeze that merely kills it back to 
the ground, it will occasionally be killed out- 
right north of New York; and in the north and 
northwestern states it is so uncertain that it 
has never come into general use. 

For these reasons hardier forms of privet 
have been coming into more general use dur- 
ing the past few years. Three which have 
become quite generally known are I[bota, 
Regel’s and Amoor Rive r. Ibota is similar 
in habit of growth to California privet, but the 
foliage Is not so glossy as that of the latter. 
Regel’s is a low growing, spre ading form of 
Ibota, equally hardy. It is especially desirable 
where only a low hedge is wanted, and re- 
quires little attention in pruning. Incidentally, 
plants raised from cuttings should be procured, 
because seedlings vary greatly from type. 


A New Privet 
The most recent of all, and, so far as I 
know, the result of the only intentional, scien- 


tific attempt to produce a really hardy form of 
California privet, is /bolium. This, as the 


THE 


the Frame of the Garden Picture, and It Should Be Carefully 


llouse cr Crarden 


The new box-barberry 
s admirably idapted to 
ise, as here, for for 
" al edgings. It re 
yuires little pruning to 
bee pi low and com- 
pact, and is perfectly 
hardy. Courtesy Elm 
City Nursery Co 


HEDGES -F? 


name implies, is a cross between Jbota and 
California (Ovalifolium). Out of some thou 
sand seedlings this was selected, after seven 
years’ experimenting and testing, as the most 
like California in type and habit of growth 
that was absolutely hardy. I saw the stock 
that came through the winter of 1917-18 un- 
scathed in Connecticut, where California in 
the same vicinity was killed to the ground and 
below. Fortunately, /bolium may be pro- 
pagated as readily as California, so it should 
soon be generally available. /boltum was given 
a certificate at the last Convention of the 
American Association of Nurserymen, 


The Barberries 


Next to privet, barberry has been more gen- 
erally used as a hedge than any other one 
plant. The Japanese barberry (Berberi 
Thunbergit) has been rapidly gaining favor 
at the expense of the common barberry. It is 
about ideal as a low, spreading hedge, es- 
pecially for the front boundary line where it 
is usually desirable to have a low hedge and 
at the same time one which affords effective 
protection. The dense growth of the Japanese 
form, with its tri-pronged thorns, makes a 
hedge that even a cat will avoid. It may be 
left to take care of itself, being perfectly hardy 
and growing in a graceful, spreading form; or 
you may trim it. It colors up superbly in 
autumn, and its bright scarlet berries make it 
attractive in winter, especially as the dense 
growth often catches and holds the snow with 
a charming effect. The common green or pur- 
ple leaved sorts of barberry are host plants 
for the rust disease which attacks wheat, and 
for this reason they are taboo in the western 
grain-growing states. But the Japanese form, 
the Department of Agriculture has decided, is 
free from this peculiarity. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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The Tudor window is a distinctive and 
formal contribution to a room. Grosvenor 
Atterbury, architect 


lage room is enhanced 
mall pane windows. 
Sterner, architect 


Rounded arched windows 
suit the stairs. E. B. Gil 


christ, architect 





The Colonial window and iis Arched triple windows will 
decorative trim has a simplicity lighten the sun porch. Kenneth 
worth copying Murchison, architect 


WINDOWS FROM ‘“ 
THE INSIDE 





7, oie ol. 


Leaded casement windows add finish to this French doors and windows are fitted for 
dining room. Cross & Cross, architects interior passages and exterior entrances 
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iii FALL PLANTING TABLE ‘ 





“et M , | y (arex (Sedge) Good f marshy places or wet spots 
] 





S Sept N W hit ma n, Chrysanthemums Most important of the late fall flowers 
M | Pink Dicents Old favorite, thriving in either shade or su 


Ma Tuly Pir vhite Dictamnus. Show for the mixed border; give rich soil and s 


, = fune—Sept B .-| Delphinium. Indispensable for background in the mixed borde: 


r - ] | { White, purple, Foxglove For backgrounds in the mixed border. Dominate whole gardet 





y Ferns. Good for sha positions, especially massed around th I s 





| y M ( I g H grasses. S 1 be used freely both by themselves and in mixed border 
| | Ma J ( son, t Ha pinks O te 4 the easiest to grow of border plants 
| | \ | Aug ~ | whit Hibiscus. Full s t pr soil. Robust growth with immens ve 
| | S () y He thus Desirable for planting and ps News irieties 
| M | B avender Iris. Select eties for succession of yom and character of soil 
7 ’ $ h Peonies. Strong soil and sun or partial shade. Cover crown 2” deep 


Sept Red, white Peret poppies. “Iceland” bloom all season Oriental” in May and J 





| | 2 \y May \W t el ‘ Pr roses Good for alf shad positior and rockeries Rich s 
| | Aug Pink, red P x Select for succession of bloom; replant every three or four years 
| q : | Aug { \ Ww, orange Rudbeckia Hardy, robust; spreads by itself; excellent for screening 
| | : \ Pink. white Saxifraga. Very irdy; thrives everywhere; good for bordering shrubber 
~ mn July—Sept. ..... White Shasta daisy. The popular original has been improved in later varieties 
| 5 el Ma lune 5 White. pink Spire Prefers semi-shade and moist soil; good for borders; perma t 
j . ve Tus] Aug » Blue. whit Stokesia (,00d f masses and beds in sunny positions very 
‘ lune—Sept Pink, whit Sweet Williar Extremely hardy and permanent; fine for tting 
| Oct RB red - Salvia. Prefer moist and semi-shaded positions; several new varieties 
’ Ma | Red, whit Prillius Good for moist, shady positions in the hardy bor 
| Aug $ I te Ve » | g spikes ol vers; extremely effectiv . 
i } Pe Good as ¢g f shad sition and under shru 
M B t Violets Ag s rs l be 1 x I 
’ 
th | g B s. Best g ’ f edges t 
> " I) ¢ \ y | r 1 t 9 fr ¢ y S s 
| \I \\ | i Tall ges, S$ t s and i sp t ns 
, ‘A . | y I ene a g ter y @ scr y ves 
7” MN Fors Sing I Ss at xed Best s 
. , g panes ples ] I ree r : 
g g $ | } t t G ke S 
- \\ S 9 x re also isolated M i s 
R \\ \ la ges sing P ens Ve ha 
I \\ \ H tive Flowers foll l s t s 
V eis Extr pretty a f } ne r sing . : 
’ ‘ ) 
9 , I . Most eff long ers a front of s . 
i < juils. fF t x order 1 for cutting. Plant ea 
| t h H ths. Best a lesign bedding. Mass arict 
\ I s P s $ > essior t l I t gl 
. Whit Snowdrops. I est ‘ re at Z per s k 
| = ~ | hit _ s Under t s s! 1 aw \ st ! Ss £ 
| B t ( s. Brightest of t ea spring ) g s Natur 
{ | | S sh Iris. Pref a light, friable s« good for tl xed 
B vhit ( H yacinths He Blue”’ tl est variet plant g ps 
| white ora Ane nes. Prefer irair sheltered positior , , 
oy \ \! N he grass s not have t t i ; 





FALL PLANTING INSTRUCTIONS 





, , ’ , ’ ’ ’ nad w ’ Piant ! 1 
] t/ 1 Retor anti 7 sé that r/l 9 , ” } per ndit ; re rok 
? ? , B stragg j repare | ’ hrubs and put plas / py 
} D j ( ’ , f Vost perer zis that ri mi ’ i § h / 
’ ! / t i that the tof wre about leve wits , ght we? 
f ’ j Na ti riace hairw i s 1 f {s lj a fia 
} s ; 2 ” 2 Ifter well frozen. app uw ’ j This protect 
oa ’ i é t ! plants fron i ght fs w and pret ts prematur r t rowt 
I y/ 10 . U's fine, dr manure marsh ha 1 sta tter , " 
‘ 1d " rs ind. a I 1 depth of 3” to 5” is tficient 
’ ) 4 L s @q ! y f rt ” nea Of the laraer f ts, apples and cars ma e set fs t 
. / wre fiscrett herries, peaches and plums sh ld r ft unt spring '@) Ne 
2 t $ Ira rc let / the qualit f small fruits asfPherries, blackberries 7 s rries and rrant 
1 Ss rece i a 7 two f ma e set t t rdvantage this fa 
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ROCK GARDENS AND THEIR ALLIES 


Suggestions for Creating a Garden of Alpine Plants, with those Variations 


of It, the Bog Garden and the Naturalistic Pool 


FRANCES E. REHFELD 


i IDAY the pl as > . - by man. The old 
ure which is de -! quarry, the rocky 
rived from the culti bank, and the rocky 
vation of small Alpine knoll and valley all 
plants is fully receg lend themselves to the 
nized and enjoyed by development of — the 
the owner of the medi natural rock garden 
um and small sized Suggestions for the 
property. The rock construction and cart 
garden—or Alpin« of an artificial rock 
garden, as it i garden, as well as 
times called planting lists of re 
come a popular lea liable Alpine flowers 
ture of modern land evergreens and ferns 
scaping and is ‘no for the natural rock 


garden, are given on 


S SOT 


las be 


longer found only on 
large estates and pub- 
lic parks. It is a place 
of informal outline 
close ly akin to the 
wild garden, and is 


the following pages 
The true rock gar- 
den should be treated 


as an isolated leature 


of a property Phe 
developed along nat Site chosen for this 
uralistic lines, aiming tvpe of garden, when 
toward the picturesque circumstances permit 


in landscape design should be away fron 
re are two types 


t 

of rock gardens: the anvthing formal. Nv 
) 
i 





natur and the arti hard and fast rule for 
ficial In the rirst, 1¢ choice Or a site 
the rocks have been can be given, for it 
‘laced by nature: and ; obviously depends 
' y= 1 remarkably successful development of the rock garden. The site is well chosen for its seclusion | 
in the SCLUEN th ind freedom from cold wind In the left center can t een the entrance to a grotto. John upon What sites are 
havi een rranged Handrahan, landscape architect ivailable While 
-LANT MATE or the ROCKY BANK 
PLAN MATERIAL for the ROC 3ANK 
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Mavy-T 


at 


October, 


Boulders and ny stream well combined. N ere Artificial rock-work must be handled 
¢ é j , m tree usses the whol The proper building avoid grotesqueness. Quite fittingly, the entrance to this 
Th , nd ers are Phlox subulat of the garden is of the naturalistic grotto is flanked by tall ferns 
utmost Importance, and 
ock made almost anywhere uld be done step by step. Remember that fussy effects. Place your stones so that the 
upon oper tural site often exists the object of a rock garden is to grow plants finished effect will reproduce in small rock 
needs only to ecognized nd not rocks It is well to go to Nature and gardens some portion of an Alpine scene, and 
The id s on involves the finding of | study some natural geological formation rather in medium sized or large ones the scene in its 
L sequester d nd sheltered part ¢ an estat than try to build i second Stone henge. Have entirety but on a small scale. 
here sufficient but not too much sunshine « definite design from which to work. Aim at In placing the rocks remember that the ob- 
e ed d vhich the plants will be «variety and balance in your plan and avoid ject is to make the visible ones appear to be 
M PLANT MATERIAL FOR THI Boy GARDI 
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protected from the cold 
winds of winter. If it 
is possible, select a 
place with an approach 
through the wild gar- 


den or shrubbery. A 


stream should _ be 
brought through the 
garden if there is not 


already running water. 
A stream greatly in- 


3 creases the variety of 
; plants that may be 
§ grown, affords unlim- 
: ited possibilities, and 
9 


adds much to the charm 
of the garden. An open 
situation, from 
the roots of encroac hihg 
trees or tall shrubbery, 
should be selected, with 
sloping, undulating 
ground and preferably 
facing south or south- 
east. There should be 
no trees within fifteen 
yards of the garden, for 
their extract the 
plant food from the soil 
ind the dripping from 
their branches is detri- 
mental to most Alpine 
plants 


away 


roots 
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with restraint to 














only a small part 


} 


soil Place the addi- 


tional rocks so that 
the strat ll run in 
the same _ direction, 
putting the largest 


ro KS and oulders at 


the bottom and bury 
Ing them one third in 
the ground The size 
ol the stones used 
should depend upon 
the size of your gar- 
den. Butid the rocks 


r 
nd 


gether, eliminating air 


soil carefully to 


spaces between the 
rocks Lhe stones 
should be placed in 
such a manner that 
the water will drain 
into the soil rather 
than run off. Finally, 
remember to leave 
plenty of pockets for 
the soil and plants 
between the rocks 

It is advisable to 
ust rocks that will 
wrive n old, weather 
peaten appearanc 
ich as moss-grown 
stones; but it is of the 
utmost importance to 
vill crumble with ex] 


br cks, old 


should never be used 


tree stum 


tain imestol r ( 
soft and porous I 
iT Clé 
Alpine pla 
| belief that th 
. 
\ 
\ 


of 
vhat is hidden by the 


To one 


Lombardy and Bolles poplars mark the skyline above 


anything 
Artificial 


Won d ol 


iny 


standing near the 


whic h 
row ks. 
kind 


Sandstone and moun 
| oO use becaust the, ire 
moisture-retaining 
oO a quite wick 
\ lmos r\ 
M 
\ ~ 
“uT 
‘i 
itik 
‘ 
\ I 
\ 
M 
| ] 
\p M 
\pril-M 
t M 
M 


rock house 
the gol 


or tne smaller plant 


kind of « irth, 


require a good rich soil. Porous 


soil mixed with leaf mold and well rotted 
manure, used toa depth of 2’ or 3’ with a light, 
sandy subsoil, will give the best results. Avoid 


a heavy clay soil. The garden must be con- 


stantly watched in summer and the ground kept 


from drving out An annual top-dressing of 


soil everv spring will prove beneficial to all 
ie pl ts 
MLA t1Al Por \ ) 
2 
?, Euroy I 
\ 
1 { t 
; to A 
— (ite 
| Aug ‘ 
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1 ‘ (¢ ( it 
: Aug 
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id it-t 4’-8’ ] y to 
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PLANT MATERIAL FOR THE DRY WALI 
rr ! h thre best whet plante | flat ga 


len elders which 


P 


hown in the photograph on page 50, this 


vlIeu 


p re 


ented 


It\ of bloom. 


form a bac kground 


By 


Ising the early 


House CF (y 





irde 


Good 
essential to the success 
of this type of garden 


drainage is 


lhe correct placing otf 


the rocks and. th 
presence ol a tiny 
stream are great aids 


to proper drainage but 
are not sufficient in 
all For dry 
stone wall gardens it 


Cases. 


Is sometimes necessar 
install a esub-irri- 
gation system consist 


to 


ing of a_ perforated 
wrought iron pip 
placed along the to] 
and rear of the wall 


In most cases it Is not 


necessary, however, to 


irrigate if care is 
taken in the location 
and building of th 


garden. 
Che planting calls 
and 


for a fi 


care ne 
sense of fitness. One = 
aim should be to hav: 


the garden present the 
best possible appear 
throughout — th: 
this can | 

complished by pro 
viding continu 


low: ’ 


ince 
vear n 
tor a 


spring 


ing bulbs such as snowdrops, scillas, crocuse> 


grape hyacinths, 


poet's narcissus for early 


( 


} 


i 


lionodoxa, 


colchicum and 
spring bloom, th 


}?! i 


Alpines and small, compact growing shrubs 


spring and summer, and dwarf 


winter 


11 
iown 


ANT 


MATERLA 


when 


Lie 


WAI 
i 
1 
1 
2 
I 
ta 
7 
1 
Cw 
rag 


( ¢ 


ising 


the 


ovit 


r 


flowering plants | 


\ 


Mu 


evergreens I 


rave died 


ir-round effect results. 


0 


ty es 








The garage 


tegral part of the house 


an an 


a f 
f I th its windows being cur 
n f h tained to camouflage its 
: bi real purpose T he 
j , t itchen porch faces the 


road 


THE RESIDENCE 
of JOS. E. BRUSH, Esq. 


at FIELDSTON, N.Y. 


DWIGHT J. BAUM, Arc) 




































Upstairs are five chambers, a sleeping balcony and three baths, arranged 
and porch on one side; dining room, kitchen and pantry on the other in suite with abundant closet space, cross ventilation and plenty of light 


1 simple plan adds to the livable quality of the house. Living room, study 








| | came, al 
serve the 


re epicurean dre 


we rd } 


most ce sirable 


Below is a pictur 


bout that 


condith ns. 


H E 


a “kitchen 
it kitchen 
ims became T 
e or it 


( please ob 
created 


ealities under 


Wis 


You see the walls are painted a warm deep 


cream color and a silly little black fret de 
sign wanders about outlining the structure of 
the room as though to say “here is the door 
and here are the windows Che curtains are 
bright gay-colored printed linen taffeta and 
the floor is covered with a linoleum of harmon 
IZInY’ design 

When th n s ftinished the owner 


found it to be the 


apartment thou gh 


the others boasted 
richer furniture and 
rare ind costly 
hanging and = rugs 
sO she resolved, 

I shall put a 
table in here and we 
will dine inthe 
kitchen!” And shi 


pecame so emotional 
that sh clapped her 
hands. though us 
ually of a restrained 
and reasonable dis 


position 


China and Chintz 


She bought those 
gav dishes with 
large splashy flow 
ers on them and shx 
had hintz table 

loths (she did 


evervthing she ha 
neve! heard ol otl 


CTs doing ind 


was happy becaus 
hi it last ft 
from th urce 
ome onventional 
ism she had alv 
had lrorcead ) 
her) \s a conces 
SIO! Yi 3 Ic] 


mnost 


Th 


in 


ittractive room in the 


kitchen 


Inte reé 


KITCHEN 


Make li a Pleasant Place ag) ll ork ? 


in this New York apartment was mad 





Servants React 10 Good Taste 


BIRDALINE BOWDCOIN 


screen in front of the 
that stood decently in its 
all retiring gas stoves should, 
flaunting its utilitarian 
into the in the 
Such 


beauty, she placed a 
bashful 
own 


was stove 
alcove ls 
ungainli- 


room as so 


instead of 
hess out be st space 


many cook-stoves ” do pop-overs as 
modest little stove to the 
neighborly table, not having time to cool off 
in transit! Such evervthing! 


First only the family of 


ime from that 


three dined there, 


till one dav came a friend and some others 


and presently it became the desirable thing to 
be invited to dinner in “The Kitchen.” 
Christmas parties were given here, a chande 
] 


lier was added (it is not in the photograph) 
a tes, js 


: 








formation 


EFXALT 


and See That tile 


so attractive that the family insisted on eating 
ting chintz and china and a cream colored painted wall accomplished the trans- 


House & 


Gurden 


In a certain kitchen in 
Maine the walls are de 
orated with stencil 
terra cotta and black on 


a pinkish orange wall 
This design i 
pastry 


above the 
table 


kD 


i circle of wood about a yard in diameter and 
6” from outer to inner rim with places to hold 
a dozen and a halt candles. 
black and the candles are red. 

The sink, always an unsightly affair no 
matter how white enamel it is, hides itself in 


i 


It is paint dl 


t butler’s pantry, and here the unpretty part 
of the work is done, that aftermath of good 
dinner—the dish-washing. The ice-chest that 
stands in ] by the door of this utility 
place, wea a charming cover of 

adjustable curtain over the 


lain sight 
rs chintz with 
front, and so even 
this necessity is made attractive. 

Not that we are very new or original in this 
the kitchen being the heart of the 
house, for look you, 
how this old kitchen 


matter of 


Irom Etaples, 
France (where lived 
an old, old woman 
who everlasting) 


pate hed an anti 
quated skirt as she 
sat by the open win 
dow) answers all 
the requirements of 
living. When she 
had used all th 
thread in the needles 
some passerby had 
threaded for her, she 
would fold her skirt 
and “house-clean.” 


A French Example 


The 


floors 


were 
red tile and these 
she would sweep 
clean with the broom 
of twigs that leans 
near the fireplace. 
Then from a pail 
standing near the 
stove, she would 
bring forth clean. 
vellow sand and 
carefully sprinkle it 
on the floor. Her 


stove stood in a sort 
of alcove as vou see 


1919 


in the pen sketch 
nd shining biue 
ind white tles re- 
flected it at either 
She had the 
ylue and w hite 
chintz on bed 
and mantelpiece and 
r shelves were 
and 


‘7PoscoovCT. 


ime 
SIUC. 


both 


lled with blu 


white dishes and 
ewter plates and 
undlesticks. The 


walls were practical, 
for one-third of the 
distance up from the 
floor they were 
yainted black which 
de the white two- 
ds_ look whiter 


LIT 
Lilli 


Table and Stove 


She had a folding 
yund table which 
rought forth at 


1eal time and 


rved he rselt with 
ondrous SOU] In Etaples, France 
oked th 1 ed tiled floor, a b 
stOVe (over L Cc il 
d Fr d without butter d 
mug < iler 
Ss had no vacuum cleaner, no electri 
f the mode “efficiencies” so 
dd it she made of her kitchen 
home, a living-room, her work room, her 
t in it she was happy and wel- 
ho ould n her guest 
Kitchens are beginning to attract the atten 
of the householder in various parts ol! 
ul here is a woman in Maine who 
ted an old house which she carefully kept 
old-time atmosphere by furnishing and 
rating it as nearly according to its ow! 
riod as possible—all but the kitchen. This 
lipped in the most modern and up-to 
manner, introducing every modern devic« 
t could contribute to the efficiency of the 


rk 
There is the electric motor to turn the bread 


mixer, the ice-cream freezer, the meat-grinder, 





Above the fruit and flower table 
is thi 


tencil of a decorative girl 
at work 








in old kitchen 


and 


that serve bedroom 


for living and 


the coffee-mill—in fine, whatever crank needs 
turning. And there are the fireless cookers 
running by clock-work, certain to have break- 
fast ready at the prescribed moment, and vac- 
uum-cleaners, electric stove—oh, all the new- 
est inventions that make for dispatch and its 
reward, leisure. 


4 Kitchen Scheme 


lhe color scheme is carefully planned. The 
valls are the color of a ripe peac h or a certain 
shade of pinkish orange very dull in tone that 
is found in that dear old-fashioned flower, the 
zinnia. The floor is terra-cotta tiling. You 
know that, too, is reddish orange; the furni 
ture, motor and cooking apparatus are shin 
ing black with a little of the terra-cotta color 
ntroduced in certain showy places in the con 
struction. 

For wall decoration, instead of picture cal 
endars, or pictures from colored weeklies, ther 
are actual wall-painting silhouettes of ladies 
really working, but dressed as William Morris 
himself would have had them, in clothing 
pleasant to look upon. (You know how he 
advocated men at road-making, habited in 








The 


two 


decoration over the service table show 
Wiliam Morris sort of working ladie 
bearing gorgeous plum puddings 


a quaint place with a 
white tiled fireplace and a cupboard filled with blue and white china 


wn 
uw 


beautifully embroid 
ered garments and 
ladies hay - making 
in delicately cling- 
ing silks!) 

Over the service- 
table two of these 
are dancing, in their 
hands a plum pud- 
ding held aloft on a 
large platter. This 
in itself illustrates 
the use of the table 
where foods are pre- 
pared or arranged to 
carry into the old 
dining room where 
guests are awaiting 
with keen appetite. 

While the maids 
are making bread or 
pastry and all floury 
foods and cereals, it 
gives them fresh in- 
spiration to look up 
and exchange a 
friendly smile with 
the demure Priscilla 
sort of person who 
is pictured as in the 
corn field picking 
ripe ears and putting them into her commodi- 
ous basket. 


The Cook’s Rest 


Now: it occurred to the lady and to the 
“household engineer’ who planned this kit- 
chen, that there were times when even those 


work in kitchens would feel tired and 
wish to rest! So there is a rest corner. Only 
imagine such a thing in a kitchen, rather a 
contrast to the woman who discharged her 
maid because she asked for a rocking-chair in 
her kitchen, the only room in which she was 
allowed excepting at meal times. 

In this corner are book shelves well filled 
with diverting or improving books and paper 
to write upon, with There are 
comfortable seats with satine covered cushions 
on them, the table having the same for a cover, 
washable and fresh: in this corner at this table 
(Continued on page 78) 


who 


accessories, 








The rest corner for the servants 


has this decoration of a 
blown by the wind 


girl 








FLOORS OR FLAWS 


What to Expect From and [ow to Use Linoleum, Tile. Cork, Wood, 


RS. EBEN 
MALLORY 


M 


had just built a 
eautiful home and 
ecause of this her 


friends believed that 
he knew everything 
bout home equip 
ment and therefore 
was looked upon as 
crank. 
And so it turned out 
that she and her sec- 
retary after finishing 
up the usual round 


\ domesti 


of social notes and 
unsocial bills, took 
up much of the 
morning each day 
writing to friends 
ind fat nd _ of 
friends hout her 
latest and most prof 
itable finds Today 
she al sk d \liss 
Wentworth to collect 
ill the letters about 
kitchens, especial 
the inquiries bout 
kitch Hooring 





d been stacking up 


So they sat down for chnical morning 
Really one let | do for both Mrs 
Penni n and Mir All I thin sug 
ested Miss Wentwort d if there is any 
thing I don’t und nd as vou « te the 
dat [ shall ask you to explain and in that 
vay you will make it clear to the inquirers 
Phe most uninformed will then kn how to 
void flaws in their floors.” 
Phat will be splendid,” and Mrs. Mallory 
ettled herself comfortably in her big chair f 


long morning of di 


My dear Mrs 


its good thing tha 





ctation. “Ar 


1d now we'r 


Pennington,” she began 


and Claire Allen 


looring 
Attractive 
ke 


ETHEL I 


ré f 

uilding 
madding 
vou by 4 
you r 
mation 
inv v 


Noiseless, 


Odorless, 


Vermin 


( 


omtortal 


isvV to ke 


i 


i 
MOU TLE, 


tl) ¢ 


and dust 


to 


or I should not spoil eithe 
Pm 


Teet 


» 


XN. 


House  G 


irden i 


IN YOUR KITCHEN 


iT 
s il 


rly 


pro I 


and 


Concrete and Composition for Floorin 


PEYSER 


minute 
from the 


Floor Requirements 


Ot course, vou realize that every kitchen 


als poss! 


back, 


Light 
mode rm 


ork 


home of { 


tter 
‘Here is 
flooring in 


Marbk = 


nd you will be 
al list of th: 


us 


Wood and Wwe 


Linoleum, 
Cork, 

( omMposition 
| ile, 
lerrazzo. 


‘Marble we 


ork tile give a 


serviceable 


T Llovd Esq.., it Dallas 


all 


Non - slippery 
whether dry or wet, 
Durable (no up 
keep but washing 
and polishing), 
Fire 
retardent, 
Impervious to 


proot or fire 


changes in tempera 
ture, 
Laid over any 
kind of floor base, 
Light weicht 
enough to be suit 
able to any structure, 
Seamless or joined 
so as to | virtu illy 
seamle ss, I 
Non- warping 
non-expansive Oo! 
non-contracting. ” 
“Wait, Mrs. Mal 
do you ; 


retard 


lory—what 
mean by fire 
ent?” 


‘I'll come to that 


vith the most modern point These qual 
om position fications, mv deat 

friend, are what 

good flooring should have, and strange as 
may seem there are many which include all ot 

these requirements and many filling all th : 

most important ones, so you can choos ! 

me of the floorings that are described in this 


more than satistied 


most important ki 


and con rete, 


CGisMiss ds cilhYg 


ae his lian: eal Hib: ans EE LPL AMT ART ce ON + 





ane 


a eee 


flooring to thi 


Texa 








GP aller aw 
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Inlaid linoleum for the floor, painted walls, a serviceable cabinet and In another Western residence, the home of G. C. Greer, Esq., at 
tove and sink properly placed make this an ideal small kitchen Dallas, Texas, a linoleum tile has been used for the flooring 
pensive, too beautiful and too know what to look for in the 
unresisting to the feet. It is laving of it.” 
50 too Ct ld ll le toot Mrs, Mallory Sto] |? d lO 
“Wood is verv popular be ask Miss Wentworth if sl 
ise in the mmoner \ had been clear up to this 
eties 17 18 the cite Dest floor point 
In tever grad ‘Seems so to me,” s the 
oden floor is used, it has reply. 
aacmaoa iss “ The Linoleum Family 
< lhe better T 00 “Then let’s go on.” and 
ttentior continuing, “among the best 
It ll splinter event known floorings for kitch 
1 show marks if things ise Is linoleum. It is so well 
( d over it. Althoug! known and so popular th 
o « » down and re purchasers in their ignoranc 
nic y A s makes the otten accept, unwittingh 
, ok like new, the wood substitutes and lav felt paper 
or is ter lJ rool instead of the real thing 
1 tl ouse t the kitch “Tf you decide to buy lin 
ind or pantn There oleum, go to the best maker 
some housekeepers who 





or his dealer. I can’t begin 
to tell you the value of fol- 
lowing their gospel Buy the 


ildn't have anvthing else 


it the hard wood floors in 


their kitchens—oak. maple or Tile walls with rounded corners at the base and on the windows and an inlaid Best If vou heed this vou 
ges ! floor are two elements of this modern, conveniently arranged kitchen nea * te 
Georgia pine, et make an investment Ii vou 
do not. vou miuk in « 
Laying the Floor b 


penditure. 
The wooden floor must “So when you decide to 
huy linoleum first look o1 
the wrong side of it, and i! 
t has burlap on the back nd 
if it is very difficult to tear 
it is pretty definitely lin 
oleum. It also carries th 
name of the maker 

“I think it well for th 
prospective buyer to knov 
something of the manufacture 
of a popular article. It 
makes one apprec iate and ul 
derstand how to take care of 
it better. 

“You know I am a crank 
on the subject of not wanting 
vomen to buy unless they 


1Y , 
} 


e carefully laid or else the 
cracks become traps for germs 
ind dust Of course, this 
applies to all flooring. And 
hile on the subject of lav- 
ng floors, let me say that 
even though you order the 
est kind of flooring in the 
world, if it is laid badly, 
you might as well have 
hought the worst sort of ma- 
terial. It is imperative that 
vou have the manufacturer or 
the manufacturer’s delegated 
dealer lay your floor. Don't 
go to your village builder or 
arpet man. It won't pay; 
In fact, it will cost you dear- 
lv, as in such case the maker 
r thes products has devel- 
ed a way to lay flooring 


know exactly what thev ar 
uvIng, 

‘Linoleum is made of bur 
lap, linseed oil and cork, as 


r 
0 





vhich is inseparable from the the main ingredients, Phi 
fe of the flooring itself. u i. ora oil is first boiled to thicken 
\ The kitchen in the New York residence of Harry Payne Whitney has marble ‘+. When it i ca 
, Many a hou seholde J walls, a long range of sinks and drain boards down one side, work tables, len iH 1S cooled It} 
knows a good floor. but few hooded range and a floor of pure cork tile Continued on page O08) 
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FLOORS OR FLAWS IN YOUR KITCHEN 


What to Expect From and How to Use Linoleum, Tile, Cork, Wood, 


Concrete and Composition for Flooring 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


M RS. EBEN ee ; ‘ Non - slippery 
MALLORY a ety a 


whether dry or wet, 
had just built a Durable (no up 
beautiful home and keep but washing 


hecause of this her and polishing), 


friends believed that 


Fire proof or fire 
she knew everything 


retardent, 


ubout home equip Impervious to 


ment and therefore 


changes in tempera- ; 
was looked upon as ture, 


il domesti crank. 
And so it turned out 
that she and her sec- 
retary after finishing 
up the usual round 
of social notes and 
unsocial bills, took 
up much of the 
morning each day 


Laid over any 
kind of floor base, 
Light weicht 
enough to be suit 
able to any structure, 
Seamless or join a 
so as to be virtu il] 
seamless, I 
Non- warping, 
writing to friends hon-expaNsive or! 
non-contracting. ” 
“Wait, Mrs. Mal 


and friends of 
friends about her 


=sS 
niente el 





latest and most prof- lors what do you , 
itable finds Poday mean by fire retard | 
she asked Miss : ‘ . au" 4 of . ; ent ?”’ 
Wentworth to collect ‘I'll come to that 
all the letters about The kitchen in the New York residence of Otto H. Kahn, Esq.. is equipped with the most modern point Phese quali 
kitchens, «¢ spec ially facilitie The walls are tile with cove corners and the floor is of cork composition fications mv dear 
the inquiries about friend, are what 
kitching flooring, which had been stacking up ire building vour houses in the wilds, far from good flooring should have, and strange as 
So they sat down for a technical morning. the madding crowd, or I should not spoil either may seem there are many which include all of a 
Really one letter will do for both Mrs. of you by giving you of my minute finds. But these requirements and many filling all th 
Pennington and Mrs. Allen. I think.” sug is you are pretty far off from the source of most important ones, so you can choose an) 
gested Miss Wentworth, “and if there is any- information I am more than glad to help vou one of the floorings that are described in this 
thing I don’t understand as vou dictate th in any way whatever. letter and you will be more than satistied 
data, I shall ask you to explain and in that y ; “Here is a list of the most important kind 
way you will make it clear to the inquirers Floor Requirements of flooring in use: 
rhe most uninformed will then know how to Of course, you realize that every kitchen Marble, 
ivoid flaws in their floors.” flooring should, as nearly vs possible, be:— Wood and wood block, 
Phat will be splendid,” and Mrs. Mallory Attractive Linoleum, 
settled herself comfortably in her big chair for Easy to keep clean, Cork, 
long morning of dictation. “And now we’r« Noiseless, Composition and concrete, 
ofl Odorless, Vile, 
My dear Mrs. Pennington,” she began Vermin and dust proof, lerrazzo. 
uwsag od thing that you ind Claire Allen Comfortable to teet and back, “Marble Wwe cub dismiss as being too ex- 


lh. sSutire & 
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1 light er and blue cork tile ith a dark blue border has been Light 


I and dark gray cork tile 
ed in the kitchen of the Harry Chandler residence at Hollywood. Cal 


gt 
g 
modern kitchen in the home of A 


a serviceable flooring to this 


ve 
T. Lloyd, Esq., at Dallas, Texa 
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Inlaid linoleum for the floor, painted walls, a serviceable cabinet and In another Western residence, the home of G. C. Greer, Esq., at 


tove and sink properly make this an ideal small kitchen Texa 


plac ed 


Dallas, 


, a linoleum tile has been used for the flooring 


J 
pensive, loo beautiful and too 
inresisting to the feet. It is 
ilso too cold uncle r toot 


*“\WVood is vi 


use in the commoner \ 


ry popular be 


eties it is the cheapest tloor 
In hatever grade 
ooden floor is used, it has 


ntage of needing 
iVS needs Tre 


finishing. The better the floor 


the mort ttention it will 
It will splinter eventu 

1 show marks if nings 

ed red over it. Although 

he s x down and r 
nish J \ S makes the 
On ook t new, the wood 
en floor is better 1n Vv roon 
nthe h se than the } tchen 
indrv or pantry. There 


some housekeepers who 
ildn t 


ee 


ua Laat 


anvthing else 
hard wood floors in 
their kitchens—oak, maple or 


Georgia pine, et 


have 


Laying the Floor 


Lhe floor must 
be carefully laid or else the 
cracks become traps for germs 
ind dust. Of course, this 
applies to all flooring. And 
while on the subject of lay- 
ing floors, let me that 
even though you order the 
best kind of flooring in the 
world, if it is laid badly, 
you might as well have 
hought the worst sort of ma- 
terial. It is imperative that 
vou have the manufacturer or 
the manufacturer's delegated 
dealer lay your floor. Don't 
go to your village builder or 
carpet man. It won't pay; 
in fact, it will cost you dear- 
lv, as in such case the maker 
of these products has devel- 
oped a way to lay flooring 
which is inseparable from the 
life of the flooring itself. 

“Many a householder 
knows a good floor, but few 


wooden 


Say 





Tile walls with rounded corners at the base and on the windows and an inlaid 


floor are 


| it 


o elements of this modern, conveniently arranged kitchen 





The kitchen in the New York residence of Harry Payne Whitney has marble 


walls, 


a long 


range of sinks and drain boards down one 
hooded range and a floor of pure cork tile 


side, 


work 


tables, 


know what to look for in the 


laving of it.” 


Mrs. Mallory stopped to 
ask Miss Wentworth she 
had been clear up to this 
point 

‘Seems so to me, is the 
reply. 


The Linoleum Family 


“Then 


continuing, 


let’s vO on.” an 
“among the best 
known floorings for kitchen 
It is so well 


known and so popular that 


use Is linoleum. 


purchasers in their ignorance 
often accept, unwitting] 
substitutes and lav felt paper 
instead of the real thing! 
“If you decide to buy lin 
oleum, go to the best maker 
or his dealer. I can’t begin 
to tell you the value of fol- 
lowing their gospel Buy the 
Best If you heed this you 


make an investment. If vou 
do not, you make an ¢: 
penditure. 

“So when you decide to 


first look on‘ 
the wrong side of it, and if 
it has burlap on the back and 
if it is very difficult to tea 
it is pretty definitely lin 
oleum. It carries th: 
name of the maker 

“T think it 


prospective 


buy linoleum 


also 


well for the 
buyer to know 
something of the manufacture 
popular article. It 
makes one appreciate and un 
derstand how to take care of 
it better. 

“You know I am a crank 
on the subject of not wanting 
women unless they 
know exactly what thev ar 
buving. 

‘Linoleum is made of bur 
lap, linseed oil and cork, as 
the main ingredients. ‘Th 
oil is first boiled to thicken 
it. When it is cooled it is 

(Continued on page 68) 
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to buy 
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EQUIPPING the ELECTRICAL BOUDOIR 


1 essories of Decoratior 
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Comfort and Cons 
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curling iron outfit with 
»mb attached for dry 
ir comes, with full im 
action at st 5 


{ two light electric 
bracket in ivory and 
color $20 each 


{dam 
in ebony and antique 


} 
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A variation of the de 
a | ign shown opposite 
comes in either antique 
> ld ort » tone tvory 
- a p hrom ind 1? 
Pree | - 
, re ised for the dre 
{ table, bureau or 
we. »oudoir desk Silk 
a j hade Changeable 
x s tla pendant $28.5( 
Tn g } i 2 
omer! 


In p , tne ugnt 
L h e on the 
Ire ing [ 1/ é é 

ive th ipprox 
mate p ition tor 

their greatest wuse 

iln Their de 

Ite limes are plea 

neg nm eftiect 


or 
ighs 


long, 


A collapsible pressing board 
aluminum on wood frame we 
3" pounds and opens to 44” 

9” wide 





In cretonne bag. 35 


design fixture 


gold $38 each 





‘ 
For that chill morning we suggest an 
electric heater, at $9.50 An electric 
heating pad, with three heats, at 39 
ompletes the comfort 
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IRISH 


October, 


THE 


and 


AIREDALE 


Two Rough-Coated Breeds of Sterling Worth for Either Country or City- 


TERRIERS 


Some of the Outstanding 


Traits Which Have Won for Them Respect and Genuine Affection 


Na Wi i somewhat alike, these two 
| ontenders for honors in the All-Around 
Dog (Qualification Contest. Both are rough 
oated, free from any white markings, hard as 

ils, and bully Beyond 

ese points their paths of similarity begin to 


vav thes ré 


good companions 


liverge, somewhat after this fashion: 
The Airedale is considerably the larger of 
- two, and as if his weight added dignity to 


is thoughts, he is more self-contained than his 


maller cousin. Where the Irishman is a rough 


l-readv little ras overflowing with that 
vigor of mind and body colloquially 
is pe] th Airedale is steadier 
ug © means sluggish. One might com 
em t motorevcle and a 90 HLP. 

r Cal oth n pass evervthing « 

: mail each other : it thev go abou 
Their Versatility The ; 
] roo the true 


Of the Airedale it has 


it ~-* nado 


1 almost believe that is true. He 
and 
is in the 
he readi dapts himself 
W ox by 


nto the burglar or tramp who in 


} " - ryt 
rt , S (4 per ct it dog. 
1O t iWVIne ce a Ons 


~ 4 
, " " ; ) ! ) . 
is tort pounds ¢ more ot One 


nd muscle get started thev move 
: 


d str rt} ne Yet, 

h all his defensive and offen 

sive ability, he is ideally depend 

le ind affectionate with chil 

dren as well as grown-ups. In the 

I tter f ints llige nee, he is prob- 
iv second to none 


Somehow, the Irish terrier, on 
other hand, alwavs makes me 
think of red-headed boy about 
twelve vears old on 


cation in the countn 


summer Va- 
Perhaps this 





ROBER I 


S. 


LEMMON 


A 
Aire d ile 


he 





prize-winning 





as well as in 
the country or city 


is because such a boy would relinquish all his 
dreams of piracy, machine gunnery and driving 
the Twentieth Century Limited for one Irish 
terrier to pal around with—and also because 
the Irishman would appreciate the boy to the 
full. If an Irish terrier’s brain is ever dull or 
his body ever sluggish in getting up and at 
anything which may be doing, no one has been 
able to catch him at it. gs, 
mentally and physically. There is no little of 
the true Celtic fire in his make-up, and if he 
were able to put his general philosophy of life 
into words (he can't quite talk) it 
probably be, “Let me at it!” 


He is all steel springs 


would 


Breeding and Hardiness 

Without taking the time to delve deeply into 
the history of these two representatives of the 
terrier tribe, it may be well to say that they 
have been developed primarily as. 
vermin destroyers and to with- 
stand all the hard knocks which 
the pursuit of such four-footed 
fighters as badgers, otters and 
woodchucks entails. Such breed- 
ing, continued through many gen- 
erations, has given them great 
natural resourcefulness, strength, 
health and adaptability. They 
will come through a day of mud, 
snow, briars or brooks without a 
scratch; a shake and a roll, and 
they're ready to start out again. 
They are true sportsmen, which 
term, in its broader application, 
means that they know how to con- 
duct themselves in the drawing- 
room as well as in the field. They 
are easily trained, either in a 
purely utilitarian sense to make 
them good house dogs and general 
companions, or for various special 
purposes. The Airedale especial- 
ly is qualified by his size and an- 
cestry to be developed into a first 

(Continued on page 80) 


in the 


Below 





The Airedale’s A 
thine that anv other dog can do, and then lick the other dog 


coat is tan with a blackish saddle 


He 


“can do any 


An Irish terrier is an ideal dog for a live boy 


He is keen and eager, 


and his tan coat is a good protection against briars and cold 
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October THE GARDENER’S CALENDAR 

















































































SUNDAY MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY | THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
| | 
—_ a — —— ‘ caneaiimennamiampiidiinitininn : 
1. Don't ne- 2 If u §. Don't fail i Fiow 
This Calendar of the gardener’s labors is gtect to get have heated to make ar reds composed 
. P . . . acinths and frames of an rangements to of tender plants 
aimed as a reminder for undertaking all his other earl kind. why no ick the fru.t in be made to 
tasks in season. It is fitted to the latitude flowering types use them for nd store t ist r 
: . : »f ilbous he forcing of pre rly ie iy ke rb 
of the Middle States, but its service should | pli b.. ‘et at and oa seuariner b 2g RY ee an 
- slants oxed jun , w est method is t slight cover 
be available for the whole country if it be up or planted Vegetables to wrap each ng to protect 
remembered that for every one hundred in pots pre such as rad fruit separate them from 
. ° to t< ishes spir h n tissue pe r frost ol 
miles north or south there is a difference 4 ait at 44 BA, bean arore ~dee n at ony ee ot — 
n ore i i s , ut x -. ' Lh t aan 
of from five to seven days later or earlier thegreenhous« They may be boxes in a dark, ket of any kind 
in performing garden operations. The dates rhey should be sown now, to cool place. Be with a few suy 
bur it-of- | yiel« Ds ful that be 
given are, of course, for an average season. ya ted = ‘ Bu af pa» os 4 pout — th 
| loors to fac during 1 t the are o or iis 
rooting. | ter months bruised purpose 
| odianateaitiis ee = _ 
Ihe S Ha hrown ’ Cele y 10. Cauliflow 11. Why not 
few da nm the | over tender must be kept er Just starting havesome truit 
house sre the garden crops hilled Hold to head up trees ‘round 
tieal period plant such as egg staiks to should be lifted oul garden 
for indo gladiol plant, peppers gether tightly very carefully preferably on 
plants ‘ lias, et lettuce will with the hand and piaced in the north side? 
eat are n } must be protect them to prevent dirt frames where Or perhaps you 
watering d in sand OT sav | from damage from getting it will mature have room for 
ke t foliage dust nh boxes } ‘ht frosts 1 t the or » rhe ll or . 
Carrot in d other ep the t i t ign oO aown into Me properly 1¢ a sma ’ , of 
d 4, : sprayed or | and kept in 4 It must be re- heart Keep plants may also chard This is Dig up and store all 
root howd 1ave moistened If | : ool cellar. moved v hilling as they be planted in the proper tim the tender bulbou 
th J the plant dries Irs ness ot the day and grow, since it is tubs and to set the trees 
, , i : . 
their tops removed ip too quick | packing ma- applied only at contact with moved to 4a out, except the plants such as can 
before storing plunge the en- | terial and sur night. Do not the earth that barn, garage or | plums, cherries nas, dahlias, eté 
e pot ‘ rounding air is use enough to gives celery other frost- and other pit ’ 4 5 
I f wate } essent break them flavor proof place fruits 
2 Start | 13 A hal- | 15 rhe 16 What 17 Don't 
il hing | low rooting plantings of about some neglect succes 
hododendrons | crops should be new trees may bulbs for house sional sowing 
with leaves | afforded the be attended to fore.ng to of the vege 
smure rr | protection of | at this time bloom about table crops | soon is the 
mil for | a wint mulch With the dr Christmas planted in the | buds show | 
e purpose of manure summerswhich | time? Paper greenhouse i o is a good 
tectit } This app ) | have prevailed | whites, Pott Lett | practi to 
“ bu 8 awberri for the past | baker tul f shade ‘ 
ofu rasp es few eur fa | narcissus eenhouse 
) “ bla re ‘ plar have ar is ovhe siight ! 
shime S tw ie ‘ | 8 ilts t n bulbs ma ab 
l t m ure 8 l where w 6 f grown su | eras 
ele est n touc | his sort was f in & 
i | cr wr ad tL t ~ 
a | = 
) Ar 4 4 22 ID t Sta Ww 24. Do f ff 
i} 1 roo f |} neg sll get » pl + | and dra sll 
| } le } ro p le » in I h hea id leaves few ot the e | j gating 
i be hould be gat! | d | with ne or x hen hardy types of ns { 
, | ered and ‘ ‘ b en | ose » one point narcissus in ‘ »osed 
| é the toy ‘ window | ria eve Do me ever 1 | t 
w I é f ‘ keep I | gree s tha l them, ft 
. ‘ ed ‘ d have bee suse, when 
jet ‘ ‘ fa ipplied splar i | ytted he 
. " lo withana ! du wz the ‘ of r 
, 1 ¢O ‘ ance f ‘ ear. The best of all f 
Char n the pe e  beginne is vane seem wit ae 5 =A Bulb bianting 
. " lo ‘ gin bing ‘ : ul store : 4 
ene yer bord : wae? FO and other } , a em some hould r¢ tarled 
shou e made du un be tecte f . i. ses bine — ‘ she nO and milimuer 
in } month — c mtu ti f come 
} ? a 
‘ é ent 
: ‘ ds 
‘ ma De 
, he white 
es and other 
evergrcens A 
h 0 gh 
| praying with 
s strong to earth s 
Dace ind soap banked I’ 
mixture w 1 the plant ’ ured ind 
free the trees to Ww the i / 
{ ei this water awa ly — 
The root crops can 
he stored in boxe 
and covered with 
dry sand 














Label the _ gladioli Greenhouse work gets under way this The collecting and saving of autumn leaves Dahlias, too, ought 

bulbs before storing month, in preparation for the winter bloom- hould not be overlooked. When rotted, to be clearly labeled 

hem away for the ing season The sweet peas should be they make excellent mulching and fertiliz- when taken from 
inter kept cultivated ing material the ground 
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ENGLISH FYRNITVRE 
AND OBJECTS OF ART 
ANTIQVE IAPESTRIES 
HanpWROVGHT REPRODUCTIONS 
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White Statuary Marble Group by Bouchardon 
(1678-1762) 


OBJECTS OF ART 
OLD ENGLISH INTERIORS 
ENGLISH PERIOD FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


718 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


LONDON— 27-29 Brook Street, W. 
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A night covering of loose strax 
will save the spinach from frost 


In the October Vegetable Garden 


WILLIAM C. 


Hié first question which is apt to 
I be asked when anyone is advised 
to sow some of the hardy vege- 
tables in the fall is, “What would be 
the gain—why sow now when spring 
plantings yield the same returns?” 
Plenty of gardens are never started 
until the first of May, but if their re- 
sults could be compared with those 
from gardens started some time pre 


| vious, they would be far outclassed. 


One of the biggest advantages in fali 
sowing of those vegetables which are 
hardy enough to withstand the winter 
is the fact that a large root system is 
established which becomes active just 
as soon as growing conditions are re- 
sumed in the spring, resulting in more 
vigorous and productive growth 
Onions, spinach, turnips, smooth peas 
and leek may all be sown in the fall 
if slight winter protection is given them. 
The best protecting material is loose 
hay, which can be shaken up occa- 
sionally to prevent its matting down 
and damaging the plants. It is well to 
bear in mind, however, that a spell of 
damp weather is more likely to dam- 
age the young seedlings than cold 





When the pumpkins are gath- 
cred they should be stored in 
a warm, dry place 


McCOLLOM 


weather, so during wet periods it is ad- 
visable to rake the protecting material 
aside, leaving the plants exposed. 

It is not an infrequent occurrence to 
have a killing frost in what might be 
termed late summer. It often happens 
that gardens are destroyed as early as 
the middle of September in the Jatitude 
of New York, whereas continued freez- 
ing weather does not prevail until after 
the middle of November This means 
that a little foresight in the matter of 
protection would prolong the life of the 
garden some two months. 

It is not an infrequent occurrence to 
start now to accumulate quantities of 
covering materials for this purpose. Old 
rolls of building paper, burlap, boxe 
or any cast-off material of this natur 
which will prevent penetration of the 
frost will give the desired results. <A 
wire should be placed along the row 
of such plants as string beans to hold 
up the covering material. This cover 
ing should be applied only when frost 
appears imminent. When the _ther- 
mometer approaches 40° on a still night 
and the smoke rises perpendicularly, it 

(Continued on page 64) 





A burlap cover will keep early 
frost from damaging the egg- 


plant and peppers 


- 























A? for harmonious surroundings 

> n- > e quite often finds its truest expression in the 

A t he tt 10 th ) appointments chosen for the most informal of rooms 
furniture Defitting the 

id (GA he ; ) a) h ° Thus, a charming Sleeping Room or a Boudorr, 

AAAI DCE ANC L OUdOI?r drawing its inspiration from Marie Antoinette’s 

days, may reflect the owner's personality in such 

appointments as the graceful chaise longue, the companion 

‘slipper chair’’ and bedside table — each detail imparting 


to this daintily arranged apartment a pleasing touch of 
individuality. 


¢ There is a wealth of such suggestion for the formal 
as well as informal rooms in-the Furniture and 
kindred objects on view in the twelve Galleries of this 
establishment — where the scheme in view may be 
realized without prohibitive cost. 


EARLY ENGLISH. FRENCH AND ITALIAN FURNITURE 
AND DECORATIVE OBJECTS: REPRODUCTIONS AND 
HAND-WROUGHT FACSIMILES OF RARE OLD EXAMPLES. 
RETAILED EXCLUSIVELY AT THESE. GALLERIES 


De luxe prints of well-appointed interiors gratis upon request 


Ni ew Lork Galleries 


Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


INCORPORATED 


34~36 West 32™ St., New York 
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N’ skillful hands finish becomes an art 
medium. It 


heightens or subdues, 
the 


and markings of a fine piece of wood. It 


enriches or mellows, natural color 
is a species of overtone which gives the 
designer a whole new range of variation 
n effects. 

When you see a piece of Berkey X ay 
Span-Umbrian furniture, for instance, 
finished with the soft, warm tones which 
natural walnut acquires after a century 


It adds 


touch of hominess, of having 


of use, you marvel at the effect. 
the final 
been lived with; possessing the richness 


of an antique 


Span-Umbrian furniture is made for 
hall, living room, dining room, or bed- 


room. Write us for name of nearest 


dealer. 


{ 
i? ) i ) ey vu 


jurniture, tly astrat , ’ , 1146 
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FURNITURE CO. 
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BERKEY & GAY 
50 Monroe Av 
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acsume that freezing weather 
will result before morning. The boxes 
or barrels may be used to cover indi- 
vidual specimens such as egg-plant or 
peppers. A few plants of these in full 
bearing, if properly protected, are quite 
an item in adding to garden returns. 

There is a chance of saving a plant 
even after it has been frozen if it is 
taken in hand immediately. The actual 
freezing does less harm than the thaw- 
ing, which can be relieved to some ex- 
tent if the latter is very gradual. Spray 
the plants with cold water and keep 
them moistened with it until the frost 
is gone, or keep them shaded so that 
they will thaw out gradually. 

Celery, endive and crops of this char- 
acter, although somewhat hardy, will 
not stand severe freezing, and are 
sometimes nipped severely by an unduly 
early frost. The covering method of 
protecting against frost is helpful in 
minimizing losses with them, but when 
frozen they should be well sprayed and 
covered. 

Rutabagas, turnips, salsify, parsnips, 
carrots, etc. are now ready for harvest 
ing any time after their tops begin to 
turn yellow, which is an indication that 
growth is over. There is no advantage 
in leaving them in the ground. 

There are, of course, many different 
methods of storing these crops for win- 
ter use. While a trifle inconvenient to 
get at when needed, there is no denying 
the fact that vegetables stored in the 
open ground retain their natural flavor 
and keep in much better condition than 
when stored in any other way. Vege- 
tables so stored must, of course, be pro- 
tected from the frost, not only because 
of the damage to the crops themselves, 
but because, if the ground is allowed to 
freeze, it practically prevents getting at 
them. Keep the trench that the vege- 
tables are stored in thoroughly covered 
with some material which can be 
readily removed when desired, and 
which will prevent the penetration of 
frost. Water is another factor that must 
be considered, because if it is allowed 
to enter the trenches and is not im- 
mediately drained off, the vegetables 


is fair to 


loose 


will decay. Bury a box of sufficient 
size in the garden, making a tight cov- 
ering slanted on top to shed the water. 
This box can be covered with earth 
after the vegetables have been placed 
in it. For results, this method is no 


doubt the best, although it involves con- 
siderable effort. 
Storing vegetables in 


a cool cellar in 


House & Garden 
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boxes of sand is also a very good meth 
od, convenient so far as getting at th 
vegetables is concerned. Toward lat 
winter the roots become stringy due to 
lack of natural moisture in the material 
with which they are in contact. 
Pumpkins and squash should be 
gathered now, and, contrary to most 
vegetables, stored in a warm place. Do 
not put them in the cellar. Sweet po 
tatoes are similiar in their requirements. 
They must be kept in a warm place 
where no moisture comes in contact 
with them, else they will become unfit 
for table use. Place sweet potatoes in 
barrels close to the furnace or stove 
Tomatoes, peppers and egg-plant can 
be kept for many weeks if stored in 
boxes after being carefully wrapped in 


paper. Care must be taken to hav 
them perfectly dry when put away 

There is but one way to plan your 
garden, and that is to lay it out to 


scale, devoting some careful thought to 
it. The small fruits can be properly 
placed at one end without interfering 
with the other crops. Asparagus, horse- 
radish and crops of this nature can be 
located near the fruits and the garden 
proportioned to your particular needs. 

The first point to consider when lo 
cating the garden is soil conditions 
Ground with a southerly or southeaster 
ly exposure and a fairly good top soi 
that shows a fair percentage of humus 
and a subsoil that will not retain too 
much water, is the ideal. Ground whicl 
is poorly drained can be made to pro 
duce by putting in tile drains 

New ground that is intended for 
tivation next year and which shows any 


surface growth at present should be 
plowed so as to give this growth ar 
opportunity to dry out. It is advisab 


when plowing to use a 
plow so that the work will be don 
thoroughly; and it would also be well 
to run a disc harrow over the ground 
afterward to break up the sod 


chain on the 


Another factor worth considering is 
the amount of humus which the soil 
contains, and which 1s deficient in 
practically. all our soils It is best 
built up by application of well rotted 


manure or some other form of decayed 
vegetation. It would be advisable to 
apply a light covering 
turn it under in order to start th 
work of those little live organisn 
which build up our soil and which be 
come active in early spring Phi: 
should in no way interfere with the ap 
plication of manure in the spring 


ol manure ind 





Burlap or other cloth can also 
be used to protect the low 


rowing crop 


Sifted ashes 
ening soils which are too heavy 


to pr oduce well 


are good for light 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 
Damask Table Linens 


\: ¥ uf eceer-nie is at present a 
mC } marked shortage of Dam- 
ae Aa 

. "9? 


k ask ‘Table Linens, and prevail- 
4% ‘ , ° 
~se ing high prices in many shops 


ki 
in consequence. 
. - ‘ et ‘ 1 
Our policy Of always carrying very full stocks 
enables us to meet the present situation to the 
advantage ot our custome! We have on hand 
i ful ie of fine Damask Table Linens pu 
( ed d manufacturers in the old cou 
{ m ( lvantageous es 
( t tin 
\\ ere ore ble ( ( Cs ay i 17 ] 
[able Damas ices which are of great ad 
. e to O ( om ly inv cast ( 
1 ] 
gor 1 ( noies ( . ( S 
( ea C ( ‘ ( 
Cloths for Large Dinners 
Wi are particularly well prepare | to meet the 
demand for large size Dinner Cloths. Those who 


r the com 
4. 5. 6. #7, 


and 8 yards long, as well as those up to 5 yards 


ATE ] mine tT nit rT in | roe }y durin 
are planning oO entertaln tial i\ urin 


° *77 ~~ | , 
ing season will find here, Cloths, 3! 


square, with full size Dinner Napkins to match 


Our personal knowledge of the European market 


convinces us that there will not be any reduction 


in linen prices for a year at least; so that we feel 
+ * 1 . 1 

justified in calling your attention to the advantage 

of purchasing these Linens at the present time. 

Send for new 32 page Fall and Winter 


Catalogue 


Vailed free on request, 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


New York 


347 Fifth Avenue 

















Better Effect 


ornamentals and perennials is planned to 
give the best effect As you look the 
place over with the eve of constructive 
imagination, you cannot fail to see where 
you can add touches to the garden pi 
ture, with the pigments available in the 
spring flowering bulbs, which wiil 
heighten the effect of charm and beauty 
yu wish to attain. White or flaming 
red against a bank of evergreens; a 
sheet of sweeping narcissi there where 
the lawn merges into the shadow and 
shade of large trees; a filigree of bril 
liant colored, cheerful crocuses along the 
frontage of the perennial border or in 
some corner where color is lacking in 
the early spring—these are the effects 
you can add to the picture which 
already exists. And viewing the grounds 
from the street or front entrance, you 
will see probably half a dozen other 
places where spring flowering bulbs, in 
scattered groups or masses, would add 
greatly to the attractiveness of your 
grounds. 

Mark these things down on the map 
If you are not thoroughly familiar with 
the different bulbs and their varieties, 
the best way to get what you want is 
merely to indicate the color, design and 
the approximate height wanted, on your 
map. Then, with this information be- 
fore you, go to your bulb catalogs and 
select the things which will best fit. 
Keep in mind that you can have results 
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futumn is the 
time to _ plant 
the hardy bull 


s With Bulbs 


rom pace 44 


i 


from flowering bulbs from 
well into June 


April until 


Crocuses are the earliest to bloom 
and the most dwarf in growth Even 
the new giant flowering crocuses, whict 
for general purposes are the most satis 
factory, attain only a few inches 
height Crocuses ire valuabk for 


planting in the lawn because they bloom 
early and are out of the way when it 


to cut the lawn fairly close 


Is necessary 

Also they are excellent for using in rose 
beds and other places to cover the 
ground where it is likely to look bar 
in early spring. While they are fre 
quently planted in mixed colors, still 


the most striking effects are attained by 
using the named varieties in one or two 
contrasting colors 

Tulips properly selected will give a 
very long season of bloom. The single 
early tulips flower the latter part of 
April. The double flowered class, es- 
pecially effective in masses and lasting 
a long time, come into bloom just as 
the single earlies go by. The giant 
Darwins, Breeders and Rembrandt 
tulips form a distinct class with im 
mense flowers borne on tall, stiff stems 
and come into bloom, according to 
varieties, during May and early June 
Many of them attain a height of 
and a good many considerably more 
than that. The cottage tulips also 

(Continued on page 68) 





The spring-flowering bulbs will never lose popu- 
larity as long as we have houses with sheltered 
corners to catch the early sun 
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Home-made 


Apple Pie! 








IES baked in “Wear-Ever” aluminum pie pans taste as good as they look. Thick, 


delicious fillings of apples, , pineapple, cherries or other fruits - or berries in 





SO Remee tre wert Se TR eR cere ae 





season! Crisp, tender, flaky, golden-brown crusts] . 
“Wear-Ex ice. | 
ear-Ever” * 
Aluminum Cooking bite Sh ek ae, peta 
are preferred by women who are as particular pe the “Wear-Ever” utensils are made i ‘one piece from thick, , 
ils in which th k food are about the sheet alumin No joints in which food can lodge. 
ehes foun” hich thepr catty 1° “Weenieees™ widaile bar Comet Sip root ot elas’ in wh Te | 
f are clean, bright and Vilver-like i in their shining beauty. ie 


Replace utensils that wear out with utensils that “Wear-Ever” fre. 4 
Look for the ‘* Wear-Ever’’ trade mark on the bottom of each atensil - 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company, Dept. 36, New Kensington, Pa. 


In Canada “ Wear-Ever’’ utensils are made by Northern Alaminam Company, Limited. Toronto, Ont. 
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WAIL PAPERS 


set the style of the 


Nation. 

Beautiful, original 
and exclusive, they are 
always recognized by 
those who appreciate 
the best. 

Send us your deal- 
er’s name and we will 
send you our “Home 
Service Chart” which 
if filled in and re- 
turned will enable our 
decorator to suggest 
wall and drapery 
treatments for your 
entire home without 
cost to you. Ask for 
edition 1977. 
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Better Effects With Bulbs 


(Continued from page 66) 


flower late. They are not as tall grow- until freezing weather, the best results 


ing as the preceding class and do well 
to plant in front of the Darwins and 
Breeders, offering a pleasing contrast. 

Narciss., daffodils and jonquils are 
more informal in their habit of growth 
than the tulips, afid for this reason offer 
particular advantages for effect in the 
informal landscape. With these two a 
considerabie length of bloom may be 
had by selecting the proper varieties. 
Trumpet Major, Golden Spur, Henry 
Irving, Beethoven, Schiller and Princess 
all bloom early. Emperor, Empress, 
Glory of Leiden and the Poeticus grandi- 
florus and Leedsii sorts follow these, 
and the Poeticus, with Poeticus King 
Edward VII, Conspicuus Barii and 
single jonquils, close the flowering 
season. 

Hyacinths are more formal than any 
of the other spring flowering bulbs and 
not as useful for general purposes as 
the others. Where they are to be used 
in beds, of course it is desirable to get 
varieties which will come into bloom at 
the same time. A selection can be made, 
however, of early, medium and late 
flowering sorts which will give a good 
succession of bloom. 

It is always desirable to order your 
bulbs rather early, but this year it is 
doubly necessary. Reports from the 
bulb producing sections indicate that the 
crop will be extremely short. This, 
coupled with increased expenses and 
with delayed transportation and other 
factors, means that the person who 
waits until the last minute for ordering 
bulbs this year is likely to be disap- 
pointed in not being able to get a good 
many items on the list. The prices of 
bulbs, as in the case of almost every- 
thing else, have gone up. Bulb buyers 
estimate that stock of this year will 
cost them at least three times, and 
many cases four times, what they have 
had to pay before. This increase in 
cost is bound to be reflected in the 
retail prices. 

There is another reason for early 
ordering. While bulbs may be planted 


are secured from fairly early planting— 
late October or early November. Bulbs 
that are received very late may be pro- 
vided for, where necessary, by mulch- 
ing the soil to keep it from freezing. 

In the majority of cases the pur- 
chaser will have to depend upon the 
reputation of the firm with whom he 
or she is dealing, as a personal inspec- 
tion may not be possible. While the 
size of the individual bulbs is important, 
it is not the only essential. They should 
be heavy, sound and firm, indicating 
maturity and good flowering qualities 
Some, like hyacinths and the hardy 
bulbs, are sold according to size. Usually 
the large sizes are well worth the dif- 
ference in price. 

Ii bulbs have been delayed in transit 
and are not plump when received, place 
them in moist sand or moss for several 
days before setting, especially if the 
ground is at all dry. If, on the other 
hand, they appear too moist, or show 
any signs of mold, let them dry off 
thoroughly, and dust with flowers of 
sulphur before planting. 

When planting, it is always desirable 
to use a handful of sand in the bottom 
of each hole made for a bulb. This 
not only prevents water settling around 
the bulb and encouraging decay, but 
fills up any empty space there may be 
around the bulb, so that the roots, when 
growth begins, find congenial environ- 
ment. 

The early types should be planted 
about 5” apart each way, and 4” deep; 
and the later types, such as Darwins 
and Breeders, about 6” apart and 5” 
deep—this for solid beds. Distances 
may be varied at will for landscape 
planting, but thin planting is generally 
undesirable. Tulips, as a rule, need a 
certain self support. 

Narcissi should be planted in late 
September or October, the bulbs being 
covered 3” to 4” deep. Hyacinths go 
4” to 10” apart and 3” to 4” deep 
Crocuses should be covered 3” or 4” 
deep 


Floors or Flaws in Your Kitchen 


(Continued from page 57 


poured down over suspended sheets of 
scrim and by coming in contact with 
the oxygen of the air, becomes oxidized 
and solidified. Then these oil-impreg- 
nated skins are ground up and mixed 
with gums to give the fabric elasticity 
and it is then mixed with ground cork 
or cork flour, the coloring matter, and 
the rosin (to harden it). This mixture 
is fed into a machine which distributes 
it evenly over the burlap. It later 
passes through a series of finely adjusted 
rollers weighing about 27 tons each and 
adjustable to space of 1/1000 ot an inch 
between rolls which, of course, give any 
required thickness to the linoleum. This 
is plain linoleum and it is many weeks 


the surface, the wood seasoned well, to 
avoid dampness and cracking. If over 
concrete—it must have dried a month 
or two and be filled in with plaster of 
paris if it has any cracks. It should 
be laid over felt in both cases to insure 
long life to the linoleum and the com- 
fortable resiliency to the foot and con- 
sequent ease to the back. The felt acts 
as a cushion, makes the linoleum fit bet- 
ter, and obviates later refitting and 
trimmings. See too, that the workmen 
are careful to force the strips close to- 
gether and cement closely. These things 
I say if it is absolutely impossible to 
get the linoleum people themselves to 
lay the floor. It would be wise then, 








Se in the making. to get their booklet. 

y a Ws ‘ “The printed linoleum is made by “It is easily kept in condition if you 
ke > ae ae; 50 te cocovetn we Bang gl ae 4,6 passing the plain over print drums. Use only mild soaps, never caustic 
be Or See sasere, “we beat . * 1d “The straight line or inlay is done by powders, with warm water. Rinse 

ttract roposition t ¢ \{ a still more involved process, but the immediately with clear water and dry 
\ i? (* patterns never wear out as they are an immediately. Wash and dry about a 
* re * integral part of the linoleum, going square yard at a time; do not flood 
x, RICHARD E. THIBAUT, INC. through from back to front of the the whole room at once. Strong soaps 
material. will eat the pattern in the printed 
ss | “Highly paid designers are engaged linoleum and wear the inlay. 
. Wall Paper Specialists in this work and many craftsmen of Use elbow grease! 
) | w great skill are employed for stencil work, Use glass casters on heavy furni- 
ut Sw { MADISON AVENUE at 32nd STREET etc. ture as the linoleum will show marks. 
a tore aT NEW YORK “We don’t always realize the time, Store linoleum, when necessary, 
* sy a LF work, and expense of the ordinary things away from excessive heat and mois- 
~ we The Largest Wall Paper House a || that we see about us. ture. 
@o  & in the World ee J “When the linoleum is being laid, look Waxing occasionally is good. But 
= ; a ; : out for these things. (They apply an oil mop does very well. 
BRONX m.. som ty ag Fg rs : Flatt ots hie a pretty generally to the laying of any “The numberless designs and coloring 
ae eee A BOSTON a saciattanati eaten NE w ARK ' m™ “flooring of this kind.) If over wood— to be had in this fabric add to its value 
6.98 Federal St 141 Halsey St the nails must be hammered in below (Continued on page 70) 
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I found my ideas in the Kirsch Style Book 


KH Flat Curtain Rods are wonderfully superior to 


round rods. The FLAT shape means sagless strength, with- 
out needless weight. It also means smooth, neat hems and head- 
ings held gracefully erect (not stiffly) by the support of the rod 
itself, on account of the flat shape. 


Kirsch Flat Rods are so sturdy and durable that they are a per- 
manent fixture. They don’t twist or dent. They won’t turn 
black or tarnish. They have no fussy knobs or brackets to 
gather dust or become lost. 


The small Kirsch brackets are invisible in use. If desired, they 
can be attached inside the casing to avoid defacing beautiful 
a woodwork. Kirsch Flat Rods curve gracefully to these brack- 
Kirsch ets at the ends, producing a very pleasing effect, and providing 

ae eet Reds ample room for the curtains. 
through the seams of They are sold in extension style—adjustable to fit all windows—or cut to fit 


th tai th th id of th . . - oa - 
Kirsch Pilot or thimble See the YOur Windows. Both styles can be had single, double or triple. The finish is 


above picture. white, velvet brass or oxidized copper. 


Write for Your Copy of the | Ask Your Dealer to Show 
Kirsch Style Book You Kirsch Rods 


It pictures attractive, up-to-date windows for | ; : 

every room. Tells just what materials and | pa roy gyn hog | a r 
rods are used—suggests color schemes for the | insemge tb ; R 
different rooms. Worth reading and keeping. Write for oe ae ees ee eee - Sa ree ee , # 
your copy NOW, mentioning your dealer’s name. oo ae oe oe 

7 } , ; for you—for Kirsch Flat Rods have built up the rod 



















Write for 
your copy 


4 





Ideas for 
every 
room 





. ‘ . business of hundreds of dealers to many times the sale 
Kirsch-Kraft Novelty Curtains | onrodsof theoldkind. Kirsch Rodsare more durable 
are ready-to-hang curtains of excellent quality -cut by the than solid brass rods—give far superior effects—yet 
thread and painstakingly made. Look for the Kirsch label. | cost less. 


KIRSCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 19 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 


KHivschy FLAT CURTAIN RODS 
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HE flushing of a 

noisy toilet is 

heard throughout 
the house, arresting con- 
versation and creating 
acute embarrassment. 
Constant recurrence of this 
condition leads either to its 
unnecessary toleration or 
its removal and installing 
of a Silent Si-wel-clo Closet. 
Built upon the most sanitary prin- 
ciples, including the finest of 
mechanical parts, the Si-wel-clo 
adds a quietness of operation that 
is a distinct relief. The Si-wel-clo 
is but one item of the complete 
line of the 


Trenton Potteries Company 
“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing 
“Tepeco” plumbing is china or 
porcelain, solid and permanent. 
Dirt does not readily cling to its 
glistening white surface, nor will 
that surface be worn away by 
With time, inferior 
materials lose their sanitary value, 
dirt will adhere, the appearance 
become uninviting—the piece 
lose its usefulness. 


scouring. 


The impenetrable 
~Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing fix- 
tures renders them the most hy- 
gienic of plumbing products for 
bathroom, kitchen or laundry. 
Medicine, ink or ordinary acid 
stains are readily wiped off. That 
this is not true of all plumbing fix- 
tures may be proved by making the 
tests suggested in our instructive 
book “Bathrooms of Character,” a 
copy of which will be sent on 
request. 

The Trenton Potteries Company 


Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


tar and Uircle trade-ma nits ware 


surface of 


4 J a 


SEWEL- CLO f 


and pleasure, and the kitchen can be in 
lovely accord with the decorations of 
the house 

“The ordinary dripping will not affect 
linoleum, nor the ordinary moisture. It 
requires no extra mats as foot resters, 
is not a substitute but a flooring, and 
in every way deserves its great popu- 
larity. 


The Cork Family 


“Another attractive, useful and popu- 
lar flooring is what I call the corks. 
It is made of clean cork shavings com 
pressed in closed steel moulds about an 
inch thick for five hours under high 
pressure and high temperature. All the 
moisture is thus driven out and it is 
pressed together into a waterproof mass. 
No foreign substance is introduced to 
bind it together as this is done by its 
own gums. Inferior cork tile is mixed 
with foreign substances and this often 
makes it break down and detracts from 
the resiliency and wearing power. After 
this process is completed it is cut into 
the desired sizes 

“Cork tile comes in shades of brown 
and there is an excellent cork compound 
tile that comes in many designs and 
colors 

“It is not absolutely fireproof but is 
what is called a fire retardent in that 
it takes a flame of 1500 degrees F. one 
hour to burn a hole in a tile 6” x 6” 
x YY”. 

“The cork tile floor of the best make 
will Jast as long as the building. It is 
of the loveliest coloring, delightful in 
tone, noiseless and soothing to the feet 
and back, warm to the touch and alto- 
gether psychologically comforting to the 
nerves 

“It requires but soap and water and 
elbow grease to keep it in condition 
forever. It is never slippery, is non 
absorbent of dust and moisture and 
when laid correctly needs no effort nor 
money for its upkeep. This is why the 
initial investment though larger than 
for some other flooring is a wise one, 
as it is positively the ultimate expendi- 
ture 

“There is muth inferior cork tile on 
the market and it is very hard to tell 
it from the best quality It looks at 
tractive until it has been used a little 
while, then it will begin to ‘pit’ and 
‘sap’ (become dark, and emit a pungent 
odor), due to inferior manufacture 

“Heavy tracking does not affect cork 
tile as it is so elastic that it springs 
back into place. This is proven by the 
restaurants, banks, libraries and _ hos- 
pitals that use it so generously 

“In laying this, the same _ general 
things should be observed as in the case 
of linoleum It is laid over felt, the 
base must be free from moisture, cracks 


and nails. If the cork is put over nail- 
able material, small headless sunken 
brads are used. If not, it is pasted on 
the base. All joints are pressed together 
by a special compressing machine, and 
are sealed with a preparation virtually 
making the cork tile into one large 
seamless covering under which no dust, 
moisture, germs or vermin can collect 

“The velvety quiet ol these floors 
imparts a tranquillity to the kitchen, 
contagious to mistress and to maid 

“I need not say much for the tile as 
you know its beauties. It may be cold 
to the feet, non-resistant and tiring to 
the back and slippery when wet, but 
this is overcome by mats of matting, 
cork or linoleum. Tile is made in every 
design and color to fit any desire or 
design. All corners and joints at the 
base of walls can be curved. It makes 
a unit of the whole room in design and 
intention as no other thing does. It 
can be cleaned out with a small hose 
Of course, poor tile cracks 

“Needless to say, it takes real skill 
to lay these floors as the under bed of 
cement has to be very perfect to pro 
tect the tile upon it. However, it looks 
royal, it wears, and is a favorite with 
great kitchen builders 


Compositions 


“The floorings of composition, ce 
ments and mineral mixtures are in- 
numerable. Some are excellent, em- 
bodying nearly all the good points 
enumerated in this letter. They are a 
little warmer than tile and not quite so 
expensive. They have probably a little 
more foot comfort but not much more. 
They are fire proof, do not weigh too 
much for a lightly constructed houss 
and are kept clean with the usual elbow 
grease and water 

“These floors for the most part are 
made in various colors and designs 

“In tile and composition the joint at 
the base of walls can be made pra 
tically one with the wall in a curving 
connection. In the case of linoleum 
and cork, this joint is either accom 
plished by a curving connection or 
more generally by a highly compressed 
and sealed joint, allowing for absolutely 
no trapping of foreign matter and ren 
dering the floor easily swept and washed. 

“Many great institutions and some 
private homes have found these to be 
practical, so if you observe the Buy the 
Best from the Best rule you cannot go 
wrong. 

“Now, Miss Wentworth, as long as 
you haven't stopped me I imagine it 
was comprehensible throughout ?” 

“I understood it all, if this is all?” 

“Yes, thank goodness, except I hope 
that this will answer your queries and 
that no floor probleia can floor you now.” 


An Evening Garden of Fragrance 


Continued fr 


of the entire summer, and more espe 
cially in the evenings 

In the partial shade next the house 
is a long row of sweet rockets. These 
old-fashioned flowers look their best in 
large quantities. 

For accents, in the center beds are 
the tall pale pink heads of valerian, or 
garden heliotrope, and the erect spikes, 
likewise pale pink, of physostegia. These 
bloom in midsummer 

In July, shortly after the madonna 
lilies, come large balanced clumps of 
white Japanese iris. This is an extreme- 
ly effective flower and comes at a time 
when the distinctive features of the 
garden are at a minimum. But for the 
fact that they lack fragrance, they are 
every whit as desirable as lilies 

About this time the warm midsum- 


om page 29 


mer nights are upon us. The garden 
is filled with phlox which, next to the 
lilies, makes the chief effect of the flow- 
ering year. The colors are white, pale 
lavender and light pink. They com- 
mand our interest in the daytime, and at 
night, by the aid of Japanese lanterns 
suspended from the pergola or swaying 
from poles in the garden beds, become 
enchanting. 

The varieties listed are not definitely 
arranged on the plan, but the early 
dwarf Tapis Blanc should be placed 
here and there at the front, and the tall 
Pink Beauty and Stella’s Choice in the 
center of the spaces designated. The 
medium sized varieties may fill out the 
remainder of the vacant spaces. At 
least eight or ten of each variety should 

(Continued on page 72 
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\ HARM and economy combine in the 
| well-built stucco home. cy POnTLANy 7; ey 
| For the finishing coat, ATLAS-WHITE gow STAIN, a) 
| Cement is used with white sand for all-white 
| effects. When used with color aggregates 
ATLAS-WHITE pleasingly accentuates the 
various color tones. 
{ 





Our book, Information For Home Build- PORTLAND 
ers,’ may picture the new home of your 


dreams—a home built of stucco, finished CEMENT 


with ATLAS-WHITE Cement. Read it be- fF oes ie wy 


fore deciding on definite plans. fy YORK. 


NET WT. 94 LBS 














The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


New York Boston Philadelphia Savannah 
Chicago Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis 
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This book costs nothing to get; it *s worth something to have. There’s one 
for you Send for it. We also send, on request, inf ormation and literature 
covering every kind of concrete construction. Address our nearest office 
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The Modern Light 


and Power 


Tre charm of your country home 


can be immeasurably augmented 


by the installation of modern electric 
lights. The Fairbanks-Morse “F” 
plant gives an abundance of steady, 
dependable light with minimum atten- 
tion for care or repairs. (| The plant is 
extremely simple to operate—just touch 
a button to start and another to stop. 
@The famous “Z” engine, which is 
part of the plant, can also be used in- 
dependently of the dynamo to pump 
water or do other work. (Your dealer 
will be glad to explain all the details 
—which includes exclusive Fairbanks- 


6 


7° 
Morse “F’’ plant features. 
The “F” Light Plant may also be obtained in larger sizes. 


Fairbanks, Morse & 


MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 
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House & Garden 


An Evening Garden of Fragrance 


(Continued from page 70) 


be placed in each group, and white 
should be the predominating color. Like 
peonies, phlox has a peculiarly clean, 
fresh smell 

While the latter are still in bloom 
the speciosum lilies make the air heavy 
with their fragrance. They are clustered 
thickly around the circle and along the 
outer edge of the garden, in order that 
their scent may not be too pronounced 
in the vicinity of the pergola. They 
remain in bloom for a long period, well 
into September, by which time two or 
three clumps of the aster-like white bol- 
tonia will make striking accents. 

Also about this time there are in 
bloom some Japanese anemones. Since 
they resent crowding they are placed in 
a line in front of the rockets—so as not 
to be smothered by the box—and to 
some extent are protected from frosts 
by the house. As is the case with the 
flowers of early spring, in deference to 
the summer effects, the fall flowers are 
in the minority. 

To replace the early bulbs some an- 
nuals are introduced. Nicotiana is near 
the pergola where its fragrance, which is 
strongest at night, may be appreciated 
to the full, and its white flowers gleam 
effectively in the twilight. Bordering 
the circle and the central walk are 
heliotrope in the lighter tints, and stocks 
in pastel colors 


A very few clumps of tuberoses 
planted between the madonna lilies will 
succeed their bloom—few, because their 
scent is almost overpowering. Here and 
there where spaces appear may be 
tucked other aromatic plants: compact, 
spreading geranium, the erect lemon 
verbena and the gray-green lavender, 
all of which, though tender, may be 
grown successfully in the open, or if 
desired, potted in the autumn for the 
house. 

The tiny rosemary forms a carpet 
between the stepping stones and, with 
slight protection, survives the winters 
of the North. Sweet woodruff will 
form a close mat of foliage under the 
little trees, and a few clumps of sweet 
Cicely and the pungent southernwood 
add variety and interest. A few ferns 
among the lilies form an appropriate 
combination. 

In this garden four things have been 
accomplished: A succession of bloom 
has been provided for from earliest 
spring until late fall; a series of charm- 
ing pictures has been drawn; within its 
boundaries have been gathered a mul- 
tiplicity of sweet odors; and last, we 
have framed a little piece of earth dis- 
tinctively and placed therein flowers 
that shall nod their heads wisely at our 
approach, and in the twilight hold sweet 
converse with the stars. 


Methods of Heating the House 


(Continued from page 35) 


northern and exposed chambers, to which 
the hot air itself cannot be as well or 
certainly circulated. 

Other types of furnaces help to coun- 
teract this latter tendency by dividing 
the hot air chamber in the top of the 
heater into separate sections and con- 
necting each section with a room regis- 
ter, so that each room is the more cer- 
tain to receive its intended supply of hot 
air, regardless of the direction of the 
wind or momentary periods of unbal- 
ance—such as are occasioned when the 
housewife prepares to “air out’ a room 
by opening a window. At such a time, 
not only is the hot air circulation to 
that room effectively stopped, but the 
whole system is likely to be reversed 
by starting a current of cold air down 
the heating pipe, thus sucking any bad 
air out of the room and down into the 
furnace, there to be promptly heated 
and distributed impartially over the en- 
tire house. 


Steam Heating 


Next to the hot air furnace, the 
steam system—especially the “low 
pressure steam” system — is most eco- 
nomical to install and even, in some 
cases, most economical to run as well. 
The steam heating system is similar in 
its general principles to the hot water 
system. In both, the heat is distributed 
through iron pipes and cast iron radi- 
ators located in the different rooms, the 
unused or chilled material being re- 
turned to the heater through a smaller 
iron pipe, thus maintaining a continuous 
circulation. The steam system has one 
advantage in that the pipes and radi- 
ators are smaller than are required in 
the hot water system. In the steam 
system a portion of the boiler is filled 
with water, which is heated until vapor 
or steam rises from it into the dome 
above, from which the pipes supplying 
the different radiators rise to different 
portions of the house. In the hot water 
system, the boiler is filled with hot 
water, the hotter water rising to the 
top, and itself circulating through the 
pipes and radiators, coming back again 
to the boiler through the return pipes. 

In theory, the hot water system is 
supposed to be more economical be- 


cause a certain amount of heat is ob- 
tained from even the tepid water, once 
it begins to circulate in the pipes at a 
higher degree of temperature than the 
air in the rooms. As a matter of fact, 
however, the warmth thus produced is 
so slight that it is of value only in the 
mildest weather—when, indeed, a cer- 
tain amount of warmth can be obtained, 


sufficient to take the chill out of the 
house, with a comparatively small 
amount of fuel. In colder winter the 


slight value of this heat is immediately 
lost by contact with the cold air sur- 
rounding the radiation, so that only a 
very sluggish circulation results, until 
the fire is hot enough to bring the 
water up to a higher temperature. 

Both these systems are ugly and un- 
sightly. Even if the upright pipes- 
the circulating risers and returns—are 
placed inside the partitions, in which 
case any leak or freezing of the system 
is more difficult to locate before dam- 
age results, the radiators themselves, 
especially in the case of hot water, are 
so large and unsightly that they do 
much to take away from the good 
looks of any room. 


Radiator Paints 


It is, of course, possible to paint or 
stain the radiator near to the color of 
the wall decoration or woodwork of 
the room. Ordinary paint, however, 
deteriorates rapidly under the extremes 
of heat and cold to which it is thus 
subjected. It cracks, and chips or flakes 
off, shows iron rust spots, or, at the 
least, it is yellowed and does not look 
as fresh and clean as the remainder of 
the room finish, while the three or four 
coats of paint that are necessary have 
some effect in losing heat radiation 
The best coloring is restricted to the 
several shades of gold, bronze, and silver 
powdered paints, that are ordinarily ap 
plied to heating pipes and radiators 
This material seems to cover the iron 
with so thin a skin as not to reduce 
its radiating values, while the various 
shades of metal tints available allow 
of matching the color of paint or wall, 
to a certain extent at least, even 
when restricted to the use of these 

(Continued on page 74) 
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—the Scientific 


To enjoy one’s House and Garden, good 
health is most essential. 

To enjoy good health it is only necessary 
to obey Nature's simple dietary laws. 

Fruited Wheat and Fruited Oats are 
helping thousands of housewives solve the 


H ealth G ereals ) 


“what-shall-I-serve-for-breakfast” problem. 
Their very composition—the whole grains 
scientifically combined with FIGS, 
DATES and RAISINS—is assurance that 
they are real foods. 
everywhere. 


At good grocers 


TRY BOTH! 


UNITED CEREAL MILLS, -rtp. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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that the Chamberlin Strips on your 


house are manufac 


pany which has made weatherstrips 


for 26 years. 


You rightly feel that Chamberlin’s 
26 years’ leadership has proved the 
worth of its weatherstrips and relia- 
bility of the Company conclusively. 


In these 26 years of 
business, Chamber- 
lin has indeed ac- 
cumulated un- 


matched exper i- 
ence in  weather- 
stripping. 

In making houses 
cold - proof, dust - 
proo f, draught- 
proof, noise-proof, 


and in carefree, 
dependable service 
generally, Cham- 
berlin Strips are 
simply unequalled. 
They are so dur- 
able that we guar- 
antee them unlim- 


CHAMBERLIN METAL 
200 DINAN BLDG., 
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Chamberlin for 26 Years 
the Standard 


It means a great deal to you to know 


DETROIT, MICH. 


CHAMBERLIN 
WEATHER STRIPS 


THE STANDARD FOR 26 YEARS 


tured by a Com- 


itedly, meanwhile 
assuring you that in 
all probability they 
will outlast the 
building. 


You want weather- 
strips on your house 
and you want 
Chamberlin Weather- 
strips, the standard 
for 26 years. 





We have an inter- 
esting new booklet 
on the subject of 
weatherstrip- 
ping your home— 
write for copy. 


WEATHERSTRIP CO. 
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Another method of concealing radi- 
ators, especially if they are located so 
as to come under the windows, is to en- 
close them with cases of wood designed 
to conform with the style of the room, 
providing a seat or plant shelf under 
the window, at the same time that the 
radiator itself is enclosed and at least 
partially concealed or hidden. Care 
must be taken to provide ample area of 
openings in the grilles to allow the air 
in the room to circulate freely through 
the case and around the radiator, espe- 
cially a space at the bottom for the air 
to draw in over the floor and carry up 
and out at the top, front or sides of 
the enclosing case. With this arrange- 
ment, a certain excess of radiating value 
always must be provided to counteract 
enclosing the radiator; this excess should 
vary from ten to twenty per cent, de- 
pending upon the design and arrange- 
ment of the grille and case. 

There is supposed to be a certain 
amount of advantage from the moisture 
added to the air by the hot water sys- 
tem, in distinction to the “dryness” sup- 
posed to be imparted to the air by the 
steam system. As both the water and 
steam are enclosed within iron pipes, 
however, there can be actually little 
difference between the two in this par- 
ticular. Both systems can be helped by 
keeping pans of water—especially the 
flat bowls carrying a few sprays of 
flowers—in the room, either on a table 
or on the radiator case, to provide an 
opportunity for humidifying the air 
naturally by the process of local evapo- 
ration. 

Both these systems cost considerably 
more to install than the hot air furnace. 
If a house could be equally well heated 
—so far as its arrangement and physical 
conditions were concerned—by all three, 
the steam heating system would cost 
from eighty to ninety per cent more 
than the hot air, and the hot water 
system from a hundred to a hundred 
and twenty-five per cent more. These 
ratios are at the present moment rather 
more than less than has been stated, 
because of the increases caused by world 
conditions in the cost of iron and other 
metals. The economy of running the 
two systems is supposed to be slightly 
greater in the case of hot water, largely 
because of those spring and fall periods 
when only a mild form of heat is de- 
sired. But both systems are materially 
cheaper to run than hot air in a house 
of any size or extent, and especially if it 
is in an exposed position. Under the 
latter circumstances, steam is probably 
the system most to be preferred. 


Vapor Vacuum Heating 


of 
called 


There is also 


the steam 


an improvement 
system generally 
a “vapor” or “vacuum” = system. 
This, briefly, consists in creating a 
vacuum at the end or ends of the sys- 
tem farthest from the boiler, which 
tends to draw the heat—even the first 
vapor arising from the water, before 
steam actually begins to be formed— 


| through the system more rapidly and 


certainly, making possible certain econo- 
mies in the sizes of pipes and radiators 


Especial appliances are manufactured 
for these systems, most of which are 
specialties covered by patents which 
tend to more than offset the savings 


possible from these economies, so that 


these systems often actually cost rather 
more than either steam or hot water 

It is also possible to install a “single 
pipe” system, by which one larger pipe 
serves for both supply and return. This 
method, however, while a favorite in 
office buildings, is somewhat less highly 
regarded by the house owner, because 
of its inherent tendency to “hammer” 
or pound vigorously at the time—gen 
erally between four and six in the morn- 
ing !—when the fire begins to start up 
and the new heat, pushing out through 
the pipes, meets the colder currents 
flowing back toward the boiler. 

With both steam and hot water, there 
are also “indirect” systems, which means 
merely that, instead of exposing the 
steam or hot water radiator in the room, 
it is placed beneath the floor, encased 
in a metal box, which has a separate 
cold air connection from outside the 
house. This outside air is then heated 
and circulated in much the same way as 
from the hot air furnace. This system 
is considerably more expensive, however, 
than either of the “direct” heating sys- 
tems, because of the additional labor, 
tinwork, and enlarged radiator sizes re- 
quired to make it successful. It is there- 
fore undertaken only under conditions 
where expenses of installation and of 
later fuel supply are not considered as 
worthy of particular consideration 

Both hot water and steam systems 
are more likely to occasion possible 
trouble from freezing where exposed in 
rooms near windows, or sometimes when 
concealed in walls. In the latter case, 
it may be difficult to repair; in either 


case the damage to ceilings or finish 
may be considerable. These dangers 
are entirely avoided in the hot air 
system. 


Selecting the Heater 


In very large houses, it becomes neces- 
sary to get a size of heater so large that 
the circular firepot is no longer avail- 
able. In that case a heater built up of 
different sections is employed, which can 
be extended to any length and capacity 
required. The round firepot is, how- 
ever, more economical of fuel and easier 
to run, and therefore is employed wher- 
ever practicable. Heaters are rated by 
their manufacturers according to a sys- 
tem so arbitrary and theoretical that it 
is advisable always to install a heater 
of a size from seventy-five to one hun- 
dred per cent more than the manu- 
facturers’ stated capacity. The enlarged 
size helps in running the system more 
economically at all times, and is espe- 
cially advantageous in pushing the heat- 
er in very cold winter weather. 

There are, finally, a number of dif- 
ferent methods of automatically con- 
trolling heating systems, generally based 
on a regulator installed in some central 
portion of the house. This means, how- 
ever, that the temperature of all the 
rest of the dwelling is adjusted to the 
same uniform degree of heat, whereas, 
as a matter of fact, in most dwellings 
the living rooms are desired to be kept 
warmer during the day than the bed- 
rooms. This can be effected only by 
shutting off the bedroom radiators 
which, with a hot water system as gen- 
erally arranged, is impossible to do en- 
tirely without drawing off the water, 
as otherwise there is always some danger 
of freezing the hot water radiator. 
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Whatever you are planning to sa PLANT 
THIS FALL. Don’t wait until Spring—when 
nursery stock will be scarce, perhaps impossible 
to obtain at all, and certainly higher in price. 








Trees and plants placed in the ground this 
Fall will have alt greater progress by next 
eae 6 Summer than those planted next Spring. You 
gain about six months growth by planting in 


the Fall. 


GLENWOOD NURSERY Trees and Plants 
are dependable, healthy, hardy, vigorous and pro- 


NUT TREES 















GLEN BROS., Inc. 





"Plant This Fall 


FRUIT TREES, DWARFS & STANDARDS 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS & VINES EVERGREENS HEDGE PLANTS 


Our Catalogue 


OL A NTS,” fully illustrated in color, giving 
a3 of GLENWOOD NURSERY 


Trees and Plants, with directions for planting, is 
now ready for distribution. We shall be glad to 
send you a4 copy upon receipt of ‘your request. 








ductive. We take extraordinary precautions to 
keep our stock absolutely free from disease. It 
is grown in a temperature that makes it suffici- 
ently hardy to thrive in most any climate. No 
attention is spared to make our stock vigorous 
and of persistent growth. Whether planted for 
nuts, fruit, flowers or ornamental foliage, our 
stock attains a most luxuriant growth, and fre- 
quently surpasses our estimation of the limit of 
its possibilities. And GLENWOOD NUR- 
SERY trees and plants always prove to be true 
to their careful markings. 


BERRY PLANTS 


“DEPENDABLE TREES AND 
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GLENWOOD NURSERY 
Established 1866 


1870 Main Street 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Lightin 
Kixtures 


/ are decorative by day,—both beautiful and 
efficient by night. Whether in planning a new 
home or improving an old one they satisfy the 
need of a pleasant, ample light from an artistic 

source, 


These Adam designs harmonize happily with any Fait 
home furnishing. Beautiful enough for a mansion | ' 
yet so moderate in price that the owner of a small : 
house can afford them. Each piece comes com- 


pletely assembled except for bulbs and can be easily 
installed. 


Chandelier. 





— 5 light, antique gold finish, 
$25.00 west of the Rockies 

Colonial silver finish suit- 

able for dining room, $28.50 
$29.50 west of the Rockies 


-2 light, with switch, antique $10.25 
gold finish + a 
$10.75 west of the Rockies 
Colonial silver finish, $12.50 
$13.00 west of the Rockies 


$24.00 |) 


Bracket 





Any one who has ever purchased or examined a 
handsome electric fixture will recognize the rev- 
olutionary nature of these prices. 





If you will drop us a line, we will give you the 
name of the Miller dealer nearest you who 





Meriden 
Connecticut 
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Quite a mannish 
side table, invit 
ing for books, 
magazines, or a 
cigar stand. Lee 
Porter, decorator 


Using the Couch End Table 


( ontinued 


best creations of these different periods 
are being reproduced with a marvelous 
exactness. While many of these works 
were exquisite and distinctive, there was 
gradually a degeneration into a veritable 
“frenzy of curves” which made the de- 
signers turn to the classic beauties of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, which were 
being resurrected, after nearly seventeen 
centuries. These pieces show a refresh- 
ing simplicity and refinement, that make 
them adaptable to any room. Their 
chief characteristics were straight lines, 
slender tapering legs, with decorations of 
classic form, such as wreaths, beading, 
fluting, Greek bands, and garlands of 
laurel and oak 


Small Tables 


There is literally no end of possibili 
ties that lie in these attractive little 
table ends. Some of them show a drop 
leaf, while occasionally a _ curiously 
carved top is made effective by stand- 
ing it flat against the wall, proving a 
decorative feature against tinted plaster 
or paper 

The small table many 
merits that it is rapidly being appreci- 
ated at the present time. It fits into 
limited space and can be used advan- 
tageously in the apartment house or in 
more pretentious homes. 

There is beauty and a grace of line 
worked out by the furniture makers of 


possesses 50 


today that never fail to give added 
interest to these decorative bits. They 
also serve an infinite number of pur- 
poses, being used occasionally for the 


from page 42 


gold fish bowl at the end of a table 
Antiques are popular today and are 
being widely sought after, both on ac 
count of their historic value, and deco- 
rative features. There is a mellowness 
in the old time wood that lends a dis- 
tinct charm to the room. Unfortunately 
they are limited in number, and often 
beyond the means of the would-be pur- 
chaser. This causes us to fall back on 
reproductions. These may lack romantic 
history but are generally accurate rep 
resentations of the genuine antique 


Placing the Table 


Rightly placed, the end table lends it 
self well to interior decoration, and 
often is a note of individuality in the 
room These American tables range 
from the small simple ones, to elabo 
rate carved examples. The tiny ma- 
hogany console, with dainty flowered 
top, is especially adaptable for this pur 
pose, adding a bit of color to what 
would otherwise be a dull commonplace 
room. The Queen Anne drop table, 
with its graceful standard, and finely 
molded ends, is decorative as well as 
convenient. The chief advantage of 
these pieces is that they require little 
space when closed and can be used as 
a semi-circular table against the wall, 
when not needed for an end 

Great care must be taken in the plac- 
ing of these elbow tables. They should 
balance the furniture and where space 
will permit, it is better to use two. This 
makes a delightful grouping, particularly 

(Continued page 


on 78 





This shows balanced grouping, the space admitting of two tables, 


one on either end. 


They are early English in type. 


Lee Porter, 


decorator 
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RIGINAL design for an Adam Bedroom, the color scheme being two shades 
of gray and black. The furniture done in black and gold, decorated in colors. 
The draperies, rose and sea green, embroidered in colors. The rug two shades of gray. 


Paine Furniture Company of Boston 

















What’s on the bottom of 
the legs? <a RT OBJECTS in ART STONE 
Old fashioned casters? Or “+ For Garden, Conservatory and Sun Room 


. Appearing in the favored Art Stone in antique and 
nothing at all? modern designs of dignity and beauty—featuring 


That accounts for your H distinctive, wholly unusual tile effects and rare 


touches of Oriental color, the latter adding to 
scratched floors, your torn already exquisite designs, the beauty of many ages. 








rugs, the squeaks and creaks The pieces illustrated : 
that get on your nerves. 5500—FLOWER BOX in exquisite Persian 
P = design, wonderfully effective. In Art 
ut on Domes of Silence. Stone—standard width 
H 5516—OIL JAR. Also Persian Inlay in 4 
They. + rounded, polished Stone, 10’ x 27’. Most unusual color- 
steel slides—they go on with ing and design 
a few taps of the hammer— 5517—OIL JAR. Larger size, with handles 
they wear everlastingly—and ee Sean ae See 
they mean a quiet home—and 553I—SUN DIAL. 36 x 36 x 36% in. high. 
protected floors. A beautiful conception; also in the 
A size for every style of furniture , : tn 209. BIit BATH. 24” x 3i" : 


from the lightest chair to the heavi- 
est davenport—at hardware, furni- 
ture, drug, grocery and department 
stores. 


high. A simple design, base 

ornamented with tile. Ex- 

ceptional value 
5186—BIRD BATH. In Art Stone. 


, remember—Domes of Silence are Leaf and Lily design. 18” x 

the modern way. 45”. An exquisite piece.... 25.00 
Good furniture dealers are glad Prices f. 0. b. Cleveland. Send 20c in atamps for illua- 

to equip the furniture you buy with trated book: *‘Decorative Fitments in Art Stone,’’ present- 


Domes of Silence. Ask for them. | ing aundreds of designs. 


THE FISCHER & JIROUCH Co., *824,5upsrign,S* 
,DOMES of 
SILENCE 


**Better Than Casters’’ 
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4 
| 


urniture 


thin) Because of its beauty, 
—— its fineness and its in- 
Ly dividualism, Karpen 


Furniture has no peer 
in furniture, either of 
the past or present. 
The institutional aim 
| is to interpret the 
ye high ideals of the old 
masters in modern 
form. Karpenesque 
Upholstered Furniture 
the realization of 
that aim. For sale by 
| 

| leading dealers every- 
i where. 


ty is 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Guaranteed 


Upnoisctered 
Furniture 


AGO NIW YORK 
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when pieces corresponding with the 
period are chosen, such as one illus 
trated at the bottom of page 76. These 


English companion ends, 
the sofa, bring out the 
dark candlesticks, 
into lamps 


placed against 
value of the 
which have been made 
The tapestry which softens 


the plaster walls is a Flemish fragment, 
ind is flanked on either side by a Louis 
XIV carved girandole The sofa is of 


beige colored velvet 
orresponding tones, 
eral color scheme 

There re delightful mannish end 
tables for books, magazines, and cigar 
tands, which can be placed close by a 
chair or table. The illustration at the 
76 shows a Jacobean piece 
with its small rounded corners, unusual 
in shape, and the old painted screen 
used as an excellent foil for the dull blue 
satin upholstered chair. 

A very distinctive table has a metal 
stretcher made of iron and gilt and the 
lamp should be made of iron and gilt 
as well. The shade can be made out 
of gay bits of old chintz. This table, 
above, shows a substantial quality 
and a canvas screen has been placed 
to cut off the draught from the rest 
of the room. 

Italy lends us a suggestion in interior 
decoration by the use of this little 
table, as seen in the corner group on 


and the pillows, of 


carry oul the gen 


top ol page 


The Kitch 


Continued 


the maids sit and read or sew (and 
there are places to keep the sewing too 


or arrange the flowers and fruits for 
the rest of the house, or prepare the 
dry, clean vegetables or have tea, or 
just rest 

They have their illustrative silhouette 
here also. On one wall a lady with 
wind-blown scarf fluttering towards a 
rose tree filled with roses gathers the 


precious blooms and arranges them in 
a bowl she so lightly holds on her 
hand, and one she has pinned in her 
hair—anything for decorative effect. 

And again, on the other wall, is a 
picture lady sitting most absorbedly 
placing the oranges and bananas and 
grapes in flat bowls that she has stand 
ing on the floor all around her. In 
the corner oblong hangs a bit of the 
very grape vine where she found her 
grapes. And oh! yes, peeping from 
the folds of her draperies is the dainti- 
est foot in a slipper (all the wall- 
ladies wear dancing slippers). 


The silhouettes are painted in the 
colors of the kitchen, terra-cotta, and 
black and creamy white and just a 


little green, like lettuce leaves, to give 
a reaction from the too much pink- 
orange 


The lighting is perfect. The windows 


HLlouse & Garden 


In this group 
used a table with 
1 metal stretcher 
of iron and gilt 
Earle Campbell, 
decorator 





ich End Table 
trov Duve vf 
pag 
page 42 It has weight and dignity 
which balances the rich luxurious red 
Italian damask chair In a case like 
this, a light piece would be inadequate. 


linen tinted walls 


fantasy alter he 


The painting on the 
is an architectural 


manner of Paninni, and the Queen Anne 
chair and wrought iron lamp, with 
parchment shade of burnt orange, all 
help to make a most charming d 
rative scheme 

An interesting three-legged end table 
terminating in Dutch feet, is seemingly 


fixed into the end of the lounge at tl 
bottom of page 42. The couch is co 
ered with dull blue taffeta. The painted 
screen in the background brings out 


the color scheme and also the beauty of 
the Chippendale chair of blue brocatelle. 

End tables are especially decorative 
when used in a hallway, the richness 
of the wood being unusually effective 
against cream painted walls and made 
more so if placed against an old Italian 
rose damask sofa, which blends with 
the mellowness of the old wood 

There are so many advantages in the 
revival of these end tables that one 
wonders how we ever did without them 
They are convenient, space saving, and 
give a decorative and homelike atmos 
phere, and their graceful outlines blend 
harmoniously with the setting of prac- 
tically any room, 


en Exalted 


from page 35 


ire so placed that there are no dark 
corners in the daytime and the electric 
lights are so arranged that by night 
even one can see to make and keep all 
things clean and bright. What a relief 
from the ordinary single gas jet hanging 
precariously from the center of the 
ceiling and illuminating nothing at all! 

As to the servants—they do like the 
pretty kitchen and take a pride in 
keeping it so. It gives them a greater 
dignity and they are inspired to cook 


better and serve more gracefully as they 
arrange more artistically all salads, 
fruits and whatever foods they are pre- 
paring for the table. It is they now, 


who without direction select such dishes 
and flowers as will harmonize best with 
the food to be served and they make 
every meal an exhibition repast. Yes, 
they are intelligent. Who will not be 
with the proper surroundings and idea! 
and training ? 

Which, of course, proves us right in 
believing that the fairer the surround 
ings the better the work and doubting 
that the ascetic barrenness of a hermit- 
like cell uplifts, while the visible beau- 
ties distract the mind and Soul. So 
perhaps a kitchen adorned and exalted 
is as important as any other room in 
the house. 
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Babcock Peony Gardens 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


HAs E one of the finest collections of peonies in the U.S 
The very best French and English varieties. Soulange, 
la France, Lady Alex Duff, Victor de La Marne, Therese, 
etc. Brands, Varieties in good supply. Martha Bulloch. 
Francis Willard. Phoebe Cary, Mary Brand, are all described 
in our Catalogue of Peonies. Iris, Narcissus, Lilies, etc 
Send for your copy today. 


To become acquainted we will send you 


8 fine roots, Peonies, all different - $2.00 
12 fine roots, Iris, all different - - 1.00 
25 fine bulbs, Daffodils, mixed - - 1.00 
25 fine bulbs, Darwin Tulips - ~ 1.00 


If you order all the above we will send you free 12 bulbs of 
Lilium Superbum—Free 








“THE HOUSE of 


THREE GABLES” 


3 East 52d Street 
NEW YORK 


MURAL DECORATIONS 
~ RUGS «: 2: ANTIQUES 


PAINTED FURNITURE’ * 


PERIOD FURNITURE 
“APARTMENTS DECORATED 
REPRODUCTIONS 
RARE WORKS of ART 


"WALL end FLOOR. 


€.0.V,E RI NG's 
» DECORATIVE PLASTERING 
- “HANGINGS of UNUSUAL 
‘CHARACTER and FABRICS 


TUSCAN CONSOLE. we/nnt . 
FRUIT COMPOTES. cack 
ITALIAN LANTERNS <ach . 


as illustrated 

















May we send you free our attractive booklet ? 


Suggestions 
in WHIP-O-WILL-O for Living Rooms, 
Breakfast Rooms, Sun Parlors, Bed Rooms, 


Porches, Bungalows, Cottages, Summer Homes 


Complete Catalogue mailed upon request 


WHIP -O -WILL-O 


FURNITURE CoO, 
SCRANTON, — PENNA. US. A. 
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Don’t be afraid of Casement Windows 
Monarch Metal Weather Strip 
makes them safe and practical 


The artistic casement opening has been a 
source of discomfort to the house owner 
because of the continual leakage of rain 
and wind. 
Monarch strips seal the unavoidable 
cracks around the casement frame, mak- 
ing them weather-tight to the ingress of 
water and cold and air-tight to the escape 
of money-made heat in winter. 





In the sun parlor, on the 
wherever a 
quired, 


sleeping porch, | 
100 per cent opening is re- 
ire Monarch strips give operating 
efficiency and a guarantee of satisfaction. 
Look up “Monarch” in the phone book, 


or write us for name of our nearest repre- 
sentative. 





Monarch Metal Weather Strip Co. 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


‘Weather strips are 100% fuel 
conservation ” 


U.S. Fuel Administration 
P. B. NOYES 
Dir r of Conservation 


August 





























MONARCH 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 











House & Garden 


Do You Know All the Hedges? 


(Continued from page 46) 


There has recently been introduced 
a distinct dwarf “sport” of Japanese 


| barberry, under the name of box-bar- 


berry—so called because in habit of 
growth and in the way it lends itself 
to dwarf, formal hedging, it resembles 
a dwarf box. For the smallest of 
hedges, in formal garden work, for par- 


| terres and the like, there has never been 
anything equal to real box, but box 


requires a very moderate climate, both 
as to temperature and moisture. Even 
with much expense and care in the way 
of winter protection, it has usually 
proved unsuccessful north of New York, 
and altogether unsuited to the central 
western states. While privet and Jap- 
anese barberry have been tried for this 


| purpose by close and frequent clipping, 


the results have not been satisfactory. 
This new miniature barberry, however, 
seems admirably adapted to serve as a 
substitute for dwarf box. Very little 
pruning is required to keep it in dwarf, 
compact form, as its natural habit of 
growth is symmetrical, even and dense. 
Box-barberry has also received the cer- 
tificate of merit of the American Nur- 
serymen’s Association. 

Japanese holiy (liex crenata) is an- 
other fine small hedge shrub that should 
be more widely known. It may be 
used in place of box, where the climate 
is unsuited to the latter. It may be 
clipped to form, and under such treat- 
ment has much the character of box. 

The search for a substitute for pri- 
vet to use in the north-central and 
northwestern states has been responsible 
for the discovery of another new hedge 
plant that is giving splendid satisfac- 
tion in those regions. It has not yet 
been used much in the east, but it 
offers a change from the ever-present 
privet. It is one of the cotoneasters 
(Cotoneaster acutifolia). It hails from 
northern China, being one of the ex- 
tremely valuable things brought to us 
by the late Mr. Meyers. It is ab- 
solutely hardy, strong, similar to pri- 
vet in general form, and not unlike it 
in foliage. It is well suited for prun- 


The Airedale 


Continued f 


hunting dog. He has proved a 
success against bears, wildcats, quail 
and mice. He has been used to guard 
sheep and pull a sledge in Alaska. 

The four photographs accompanying 
this brief sketch were selected because 
they indicate the general appearance as 
well as much of the nature of the two 
breeds. Neither the Airedale nor the 
Irish is pretty in a mere boudoir sense 
—but then, real beauty is more than 
skin-deep. 


class 


Feeding the Dog 


thought given to the 
would be far fewer 
cases of eczema, distemper, general 
debility and the other ills to which 
canine flesh is heir. A dog’s diges- 
tive system is delicately organized — 
fully as delicately as a human being’s— 
and it calls for sane consideration plus a 
little specialized knowledge. 

In the first place, never feed your 
dog potatoes in any form; they are 
about as indigestible as anything you 
can give him, short of tin cans and 
rubber bands. Nor should he receive 
any chicken, turkey or duck bones, be- 
cause they are apt to splinter and be 
swallowed in more or less long slivers 
which may do a lot of damage. Beef 
and other animal bones are all right, 
since they are devoid of unduly sharp 
points even when broken, and are more 
susceptible to the softening and disin- 


Were more 
dog’s diet there 


an 


ing into formal shapes, or it may be 
left to grow naturally. 

Another good hedge plant which is 
not only extremely hardy, but offers 
variety in that it is silver gray in color 
tone, is the Russian olive. The yellow 
berries add to its attractiveness. Being 
a shrub native to the northwest, it has 
been used in that region more generally 
than elsewhere. It is particularly re- 
sistant to heat and drought, and es- 
pecially good as a farm or large estate 
hedge, where it may not be practical 
to give the attention usually given to 
privet and the other more usual hedges. 

All of the plants thus far described 
may be defined as hedge plants. In 
addition to them there are two other 
important groups which, while general- 
ly used for other purposes, should be 
considered, because it is frequently 
necessary to go to them to get the 
best material for the purpose in hand. 

The first group constitutes the flower- 
ing shrubs which are good for hedge 
making. The most suitable of them 
for a tall, protective hedge, where 
something capable of taking care of 
itself is wanted, is althea, or Rose of 
Sharon. For use between small lots, 
or different parts of the same place, 
several of the spireas and deutzias, and 
forsythia, are charming. Also the bush 
honeysuckle, and polyantha roses. 

For taller hedges, either beautifully 
graceful or strictly formal, where an 
absolutely impervious screen or an ef- 
fective windbreak is desired, the ever- 
greens are unmatched. Both hemlock 
and spruce may be sheared as de- 
sired. Arborvitae, of course, makes a 
perfect hedge; Booth’s dwarf is a very 
dwarf form. White pine is good for 
light, sandy soils; it grows most rapidly 
and makes a graceful, picturesque back- 
ground for other parts of the general 
planting which may stand out against 
it. Japanese yew is the best hardy, low, 
spreading evergreen hedge plant. Quite 
a range of color values, of course, is 
possible with the various evergreens 
which are available for this work. 


d Irish 


Terriers 


rom page 59 


tegrating action of the gastric juices. 
Wholesome, nourishing food only 
should be given. The standard brands 
of dog biscuit are good; boiled rice, 
thoroughly boiled green vegetables, lean 
red meat—either raw or cooked in with 
other foods—and dry bread are all ex- 
cellent. A good sized, durable bone to 
gnaw on should be given to the dog a 
couple of times a week, as it will keep 
his teeth in good condition and stimu- 
late digestive activity. Plenty of clean, 
fresh, cold water should be available to 
him at all times of the day and night. 
For young puppies, sweet milk, bread, 
vegetable and meat broths are good. 
Rapidly growing puppies should be 
fed from three to six times a day, de- 
pending upon their age and general con- 
dition. At ten months, three times a 
day is usually enough, and at maturity 
this may be decreased to twice—morn- 
ing and evening. Regularity in the 
hours of feeding is extremely important. 
It is well to remember that individual 
dogs often have marked likes and dis- 
likes in the matter of food, precisely as 
people do. Make allowances for this in 
so far as it does not get beyond the 
bounds of reasonable common-sense. 
House & GarDEN is prepared to an- 
swer by personal letter questions per- 
taining to the selection, training and care 
of dogs. All inquiries should be accom- 
panied by full return postage and ad- 
dressed to The Dog Mart.—Ebptrtor. 
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Weavers on hand looms of tapestries 
for churches, public buildings and 
residences. 


Manufacturers of hand woven textiles 
for walls, floor coverings, upholstery 
and curtains. 


Manufacturers of lamps and shades. 
Interior architects and decorators. 


Dealers in Antique furniture. 


Correspondence solicited 
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A Set of Gothic Chippendales 


La Place has on exhibition a set of genuine antique 
mahogany Gothic Chippendales (1747-1770), con- 
sisting of six side and two arm chairs. Also a din- 
ing table, side board and serving table to match. 


LA PLACE - 405 Madison Ave., New York 
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ouldn’t you like to have 
a garden like this? 


It looks so entrancing, so opulently beau- 
tiful, that the first impulse of many home- 
loving folks will be to say, “It’s too expensive.” 


But that’s just the point—it isn’t Not lavish 
spending but excellent taste, and expert skill! 
in selecting the right plants that they 
blend and will grow just so high and give 
certain effects of foliage and bloom and shade 
and mass—these are the factors that produced 
the above result, and will produce just as good 
a result for you 


so 


Indeed, 1 might spend three or four times as 
much this home-owner spent and get much wo 
results—1f you spent ‘hit-or-miss” without availing 
yourself of the knowledge that is freely offered to vou, 
if vou will but take advantage of 1 

So there’s money to be saved as well as the assut 


ince of a charming result 1f you rely upon experts 
We that title of our long experienc 
Now we are at your service—without charge for ou 
skill and 


, 
for the trees, sl 


claim because 


knowledge—with a reasonable charge onl 


rubs, flowers or fruits vou buy—from 


‘ 


a nursery known to every 


1. 1 . an 1- + + 
landscape and pliant expe! 
in America for its size, its resourcefulness, its re 


hability, and it elpfulness 


Moons Nurseries 


THE WM. H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


which is 1 mile from Trenton,NJZ 
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Color Scheme 


N designing the five curtains on 
I page 48 I tried to show how the 
woman with needle skill can ap- 
proximate the best tailored work if 
| she will only provide herself with the 
| proper equipment. 
| The curtain in the upper right hand 





page could be used for either living 
| rooms or, according to the material, 
bedrooms. It has a French valance 


which gives a good finish to the win- 
dow. This valance is made by sewing 
the gathers onto a narrow tape. Across 
the top the fullness is taken in a tuck 
between each tape. This allows the 
rest to droop naturally. The curtains 
themselves should be plain and hemmed. 
In sea green silk gauze the effect is 
light and shimmery, and an old-fash- 
ioned gilt cornice would look well above 
| the French valance. Voile or mercerized 
| crepe might be substituted for the silk 
| gauze. 
| Across from this is shown a valance 
with a double ruffle used with a cur- 
tain that has a triple ruffle. These 
ruffles are each 12” deep with two 
or three 3” ruffles applied and edged 
with rickrack. For this curtain I 
would suggest dotted white grenadine 
curtains with light blue rickrack braid 
on the ruffles of the valance and the 
lower edge oi the curtains. The shade 
should be decorated in blue and green, 
with a long blue tassel. 

The curtain in the middle of the page 
is very interesting. It calls for a 
painted valance board on the bottom 
of which is tacked a 3 band with 
three full taffeta ruffles, pinked on the 
edge. The tie-back has the same ruffles. 
The knob for the tie-back is a little 


Rock Gardens a 


Continued fro 


Care should be taken in the time of 
planting the Alpines, or failure will re- 
sult. Late spring is the best season 
li they are propagated from seeds sown 
in the spring and summer of the first 
| year, they will flower the second year 
July is not a good month to sow the 
seeds, as it too dry Plant in May, 
June or the first week in August, and 
transplant when the first character leaf 
appears. The young plants are put into 
their permanent positions in the rockery 
the following May. 

The arrangement of the flower plants 
should be in groups of one variety, 
massed for effect, and also for the pur- 
pose of keeping the strongest growing 
kinds from overrunning the weaker va- 
rieties. Under conditions of mixed 
planting many of the weaker varieties 
perish. The small shrubs give the rock 
ery an appearance of stability and fur- 
nish a suitable background and wind- 
break for the flowers The heathers, 


in Moder 
Continued 


So-and-So, at the sign of the Swan” 

or the lion, or the stag or the crow 
or some other easily distinguished ob- 
ject), was the favorite way of directing 
customers, as can be seen from a perusal 
of the advertisements appearing in the 
periodicals of the day. Some of these 
signs were real works of art, and plenty 
of them were executed by painters who 
| at the same time were making a part 
| of their living by turning out portraits 
to order. 

So it will be seen that many of these 
early American artists were self-taught. 
This is nothing to be scorned, but rather 
something to engender pride. Two of 
our later artists, whose work is im- 
mortal because of its individuality, R. 


Portraits 
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s for Curtains 


porcelain placque set into wood that 
matches the valance board. The cur- 
tains have large dots, but the ruffle is 
plain muslin of old-fashioned quilling 
The valance board for this curtain 
might be painted green with a cream 


center and old-fashioned flowers. The 
panel would be outlined in black. The 
valance ruffle and tie-back are strong 
colored blue taffeta, very crisp. The 


curtains are Swiss with large dots and 
the ruffle is plain. The percelain flowers 
of the tie-back knot are brilliant and 
match the valance board decorations. 

A very simple curtain is shown at 
the lower right hand corner of the page. 
The valance consists of two 3/8” band- 


ings applied 2 apart. The valance 
and curtains are picoted. For color 
schemes I would suggest a rose dimity 


with deep red taffeta bindings and red 
picoting. This, of suggested a 
delightful little bedroom or even a 
breakfast room. 

The valance 
built 


course, 


for the fifth curtain is 


up on buckram or rather on a 
semi-circular wire frame. Striped ma 
terial is used, running vertical on the 
valance, with ruffles top and bottom 
of stripes running horizontally. The tie- 
back is the same. The ruffles on the 
curtains match those on the valance, 


that is, a strip of gathering between 
two horizontal stripes. I would sug- 
gest coffee color thin sunfast for the 
curtains. Trim them with sateen or red 
and coffee color in a 3/8” stripe. Val 
ance and tie-backs use the vertical stripe 
with a horizontal striped ruffle, thus 
showing a line of plain red. The win- 
dow sash could be painted red to match 
ignes Fo Wright 


nd Their Allies 


m page » 


andromedas, azaleas cotoneasters ind 
dwarf rhododendrons are especially suit- 
able for rock gardens and 
planted in clumps rather than as 
vidual plants. The tall, upright 
rieties of evergreens should not be ust 
as they are not in keeping 
rock garden. All evergreens with golden 


or silvery foliage should alse be omitted 


should be 


indi- 


with the 


A few of the dwarf evergreens, how 
ever, such as Juniperus sabina tamari 
cifolia, a distinct trailing variety of 
juniper; Picea excelsa Maxwelli; Picea 
remonti; and Retinospora obtusa nana 


may safely be used 
The Alpines, bulbous plants, shrubs 
and evergreens do not all lend them 


selves equally well to the same type of 
rock garden development. The _ best 
plant material for certain situations, 
such as the rocky bank and open, sunny 
valley, the dry wall, the stony steps and 
walks, and the bog and water gardens, 
is listed in the accompanying tables. 


as Decorations 
n Homes 
from page 41 


A. Blakelock and Albert P. Ryder, were 
self-taught, and an even greater ex- 
ample in the realm of literature is the 
incomparable rhetoric of Abraham Lin- 
coln, acquired by solitary study 


The first American artists came to 
the New World as immigrants, along 
with the other Colonists. The first to 


arrive was Gustavus Hesselius, Swedish 
painter, who came in 1713. Peter Pel 
ham, portrait painter and mezzotint en- 
graver, reached America four years later 
and in 1720 there arrived John Smi- 
bert, who painted the first portraits in 
this country which have survived. 
Smibert, who was a native of Edin- 
burgh, was himself a graduate of car- 
(Continued on page 84) 
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A Glimpse of One of My Festiva Maxima Blocks 


ee PETERSON’S 
PERFECT PEONIES 







fic mwers 


Many ago, when a boy, I had an ambition—an 


ambition still unsatisfied. 


years 


I then planned that when I grew up to be a man | 
would plant at least one peony in every garden in the 
world. 


| have since found this world to be much bigger 
than it seemed to me then and, while | have 
literally hundreds of thousands of peony roots, | 
realize that there are still many flower lovers who 
do not really know and love the peony as | have 
known and loved it for over 40 years. 

\nd so that 
and its marvelous development, | publish annually 
beautiful booklet entitled 


1,] 
SOIC 


you may learn more of this flower 


‘“‘The Flower Beautiful’’ 


which will find both interesting and helpful. The 
1919 edition 1s now ready and it’s yours for the asking. 


Remember, please, I not only GROW nothing but peonies 
but I DO nothing else. My entire time, the year 
] 


enthusiastically and exclusively devoted to these two 


you 


“nicl 
Liq) 


TOSeS 


round, 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


Rose and Peony Specialist 


Box 30 Fair Lawn, N. J. 














Save Money by Installing the 
Brooks Jawn Sprinkling System 
Frost Proof -Underground 


before Winter Frosts set in! 








Hig | ! ditions and the difficulty 
‘ ‘ luring the spring and summer rush—make it 
BROOKS SPRINKLING SYSTEM installed th 
p arias Ton al : know i it 
iy buewn 08 “2D Only I 
l 
WRITE elas He steel 
TODAY an om : ‘Y i See 
f so 
{ . I > cey SECTIONAL “T ELEVATION * GROVNO PAN eit 
Installa , 4 $5 3 $F 4 —————— — > 
ie om Tg JOHN A. BROOKS 
G ENT 
FRE! 


‘ Aas 141 Penobscot Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


Size and Taste 


] 









Size and Taste are the chief points to consider in fruits 
he home garden 
If 1 
I 
Our S1 | 
Pp 
rs i usual s 
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reter ther 


Hicks Nurseries 
Westbury, L.1., N.Y. 
Box H. 




























The Greatest Grass- 
Cutter on Earth. 
Cuts a Swath 86 
inches wide. 

, we s 
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Send for catalogue 


Floats over the 
uneven Ground as 
a Ship rides the 


§. P. Townsend & Co. 


17 Central Ave., Orange, N.J. 
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The Range for Busy Women 
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Because it economizes kitchen time for 
both the woman who directs and the 
woman who does the actual work 


The simple range of proven merit 
that makes cooking so quick and 
pleasant that the kitchen becomes a 
happy work room instead of the 
housekeeping bug bear. 

The range, backed by seventy years’ ex- 
perience in stove and range building, that 
embodies in its construction, every suc- 
cessful scientific principle which con- 
serves heat and applies it properly. Every 
convenience that saves time, steps and 
temper and insures results. 


‘Double’ 
terlin 


The 40 Feature, 2 oven 2 Fuel Range 


The 49-inch Range that saves both food and fuel 


Furnish as illustrated or with closed base and 
high warming closet. 

Polished top requires no Two large ovens side by 
blacking, accommodates side on same level abso 
nine utensils at one time lutely independent of each 
Broiler in top of gas oven other 

can be placed any de Gas Oven Burners can not 
sired distance from _ be turned on unless oven 


burners door isopen,absolutely safe 


These are four of the forty features which ars 
fully described and illustrated in our handsome 
catalog which we will gladly send to any woman 
who desires to take trouble out of her kitchen 


Sill Stove Works 


Established 1849 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Sterling Colonial 
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Portraits as 
Modern Homes 


Garden 
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riage painting. Early in his life he be- 
came the protégé of Bishop Berkeley. 
He accompanied the Bishop, then Dean 
Berkeley, to Italy, where he studied the 
Italian masters, then came with him to 
Rhode Island, where he painted the 
portrait of the famous preacher and 
philosopher surrounded by his family. 
This portrait is now the property of 
Yale. When his patron returned to 
England, the artist went to Boston, 
where, until his death in 1751, he passed 
a busy career. His subjects in nearly 
all instances were the preachers and 
magistrates who were the real leaders 
and moulders of society in the early 
New England days. Nearly forty of 
his portraits survive—a priceless heritage 
because they preserve the physical ap 
pearance of the men who were re- 
sponsible for nurturing the early New 
England character 


Many other painters were at work 
soon after Smibert began his career, 
but their portraits were exceedingly 


mediocre, being poor imitations of the 
art of such English painters as Kneller 
and Lely, because this was before En- 
glish portraiture reached its flower in 
the times of Reynolds and his con- 
temporaries 

The next man to do work worthy of 
preservation for artistic reasons was 
Jonathan Blackburn, who opened a 
studio in Boston in 1750 and who in 
the next fifteen years painted many 
scores of portraits of Colonists of nots 
and wealthy traders and their families, 
about fifty of which now survive 
Blackburn is reputed to have been the 
teacher of Copley. His work has much 
intrinsic merit. He was fond of soft 
gray tones, and the faces of his sub- 
jects were most faithfully, though stiffly, 
drawn, and his draperies were arranged 
in harmonious and decorative composi- 
tions 


John Singleton Copley 


John Singleton Copley, who was 
born in Boston in 1737, was the greatest 
of the Colonial portraitists until the 
coming of Stuart. Of Yorkshire parent- 
age, the father died about the time the 
son was born, and the widow opened 
a tobacco shop in Boston as a means of 
livelihood. When the lad was nine or 
ten years old she married Peter Pelham, 
painter and engraver, who has already 
been mentioned. Young Copley was 
taught drawing by his step-father and 
began his career as a portraitist when 
quite youthful. As early as 1755 he 
executed a miniature of Washington, 
who had come to Boston and who was 
then known as a great Indian fighter. 
At seventeen he was established as a 
portrait painter, and never thereafter 
lacked for commissions. In 1767, when 


What to Know 


About 


thirty years old, he wrote: “I make 
as much money as if I were a Raphael 
or a Correggio, and three hundred 
guineas a year, my present income, Is 
equal to nine hundred a year in Lon- 
don.” Just before the Revolution he 
went to London, where he had con- 
siderable success. His most interesting 
period to Americans, however, is that 
comprehended by his work in Boston 

Copley’s art was not lit by imagina 
tion, but it had great verity. His por- 
traits are cold and clear, and, as we 
would have them, they adroitly reveal 
the character of his sitters. His pains- 
taking methods are indicated by the fact 
that he sometimes took sixteen sittings 
of a day each to paint a head alone 

In contrast to the austerity of the 
New England portraitists was the suavi- 
ty of some of the painters who worked 
in the South, where art and romance 
were more at home. There was John 
Woolaston, for instance, whose sitters 
comprised many of the aristocratic 
families of the South, and James 
Sharples, who, though English by birth, 
exhibited more of the qualities of the 
French in his painting. 


Benjamin Vest and Others 


After Copley, the list of early Ameri- 
can painters whose work is worthy of 
survival grows rapidly larger. There 
is Benjamin West, who went to Lon- 
don, became the friend of Reynolds 
and succeeded him as president of the 
Royal Academy; Charles Willson Peale, 
Joseph Wright, Robert Edge Pine and 
Matthew Pratt. Then follows Gilbert 
Stuart, whose fame chiefly rests on his 
portrait of Washington, which became 


America’s favorite presentment of the 
hero, but who was a painter of such 
excellence that his achievements were 


unrivalled in the United States for half 
a century. He has been termed the 
“American Reynolds,” and, indeed, there 
are certain of his compositions that rank 
with the best of the great English 
School 

After Stuart in fame and talent comes 
John Trumbull, who was both portrait- 
ist and historical painter, Washington 
Allston, John Vanderlyn and the first 
American colorist and  romanticist, 
Thomas Sully. The work of these men, 
though not wholly Colonial, belongs to 
the dawn of American art and so ranks, 
for decorative purposes, with that of 
the men who painted wholly before the 
Revolution. 

And so, following the vogue of “Old 
Masters,” which our collectors have 
been bringing from Europe at so tre- 
mendous a rate, Americans have at last 
found some “Old Masters” of their 
own, which they can be proud of and 
cherish and enjoy 


Furniture 


Continued from page 39 


turally a better wood than mahogany. 

Red gum, since lumbermen have 
learned to season it, is in itself an ex- 
cellent wood, its misfortune being its 
versatility as an imitator. Red gum 
makes very convincing “mahogany,” or 
an equally seemly “walnut,” according 
to the way it is stained, and, in se- 
lected figure veneers, is the only cabinet 
wood that succeeds in imitating Cir- 
cassian walnut. But in all this matter 
of imitation the fault lies not in the 
wood, but in its masquerade, for which 
the public at large is partly responsible. 
Many people would cheerfully buy a 
piece of birch furniture, tagged “ma- 
hogany” knowing that, for the price, it 
couldn’t be mahogany, while they would 
refuse the same piece if it 


were labelled “birch, mahogany finish.” 
There are instances in which manufac- 
turers and dealers use the term “birch 
mahogany” and it is to be hoped that 
there will be a sensible reaction on this 
point upon which now, perhaps, there 
is more thoughtlessness and foolishness 
than dishonesty, and that people will 
have pride of ownership in birch and 
red gum furniture. 
In the matter 
humblest cabinet wood should 
lected for freedom from defects. 
Imitation carving is found on a good 
deal of meritorious furniture. Like any- 
thing else, it may be well done or poor- 
ly done. Good design and careful ap- 
plication go far toward legitimatizing 


the 


be sc- 


of grades, even 


(Continued on page 86) 
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| An Auxiliary Heating System 


| For Early Spring and Fall 


1919 








' is used in connection with 
existing warm air, steam or hot 
water systems. 


It takes their place for the fall and 
spring heating. It has proved so 
efficient that it is nothing unusual 
for an owner to tell us he “doesn’t 
run his other more than two or 
three months.” The Monroe Tu- 
bular Pipeless Heater does the 
heating the other months. 


KeLtsey HEATING Company _ 


237 JAMES STREET, SYRACUSE, 


New York 


103-K Park Ave. 








Better Cooking 
With the 


‘Duplex-Alcazar 


The Duplex-Alcazar is the 
original two ranges in one. It 
burns gas and coal or wood singly 
and can be changed for use with either fuel instantly. 


or together 
It makes your cooking quicker and more efficient because it gives 


perfect heat control. If you want an exceptionally hot oven, don’t 
put on more coal, just turn on the gas and let it help. 

This very feature spells fuel econ- gas. In winter when you want warmth, 
omy. It avoids waste and that’s what use coal or wood. It makes a differ 
runs up coal and gas bills. And with ence in health and temper too, to 
all its advantages the Duplex-Alc: _ ar work in a Duplex-Alcazar kitchen. 
ng le more kitchen space than Enough types and styles to fit every 
ae gt kitchen is kept as need. The pioneer of its kind and 
comfortable as the rest of the house. still holding the quality lead. See it 
In summer, to keep cool, cook with at your dealers. 

Fos sections where gas is not to be had, there is a Duplex-Alcazar 
now for OIL and COAL or WOOD. Write for our literature. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER COMPANY 
410 Cleveland Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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It Cuts Down Coal Costs 


Does it at a decided saving in coal. 
Does it more acceptably because 
of its flexibility and ease in 
handling. 


Its installation is exceedingly 
simple. 


Its cost is surprisingly reasonable. 


Send for further facts and booklet on 
Monroe Tubular Pipeless Heater. 


N. Y. 


Bo 
405-K PO. : a Bldg. 





J.C. Burroughs, Architect 


F. B. Strunz, 


Cincinnati 


Homes Like These Have 
Banished Garbage Cans 


This added refinement makes homes more artistic, promotes 
sanitation, saves kitchen steps. Kitchen and household 
waste—paper boxes, waste paper, faded flowers, garbage, 


etc.—is burned without the use of any fuel other than the 
steril- 


combustible waste itself. Bottles and cans are dried, 
ized and dumped into the ash pit. The 


KERNERATOR 


Built-in-the-Chimney 


is used in 85% of new apartment buildings and fine 
residences in cities where we are established. Built 
in the base of the chimney when the house is 
erected, all that shows on the living floors is the 
door of the kitchen hopper. 

Phe Kernerator means little extra cost but much 
additional convenience. Installed under money- 
back guarantee 


Conttary— ical—C 


ient—Odorless 





your architect or send 
. for illustrated booklet. 


THE KERNER INCINERATOR CO., 











104 Clinton St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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a 
Beawly-Utilily and Excellaney 
of Craftsmanship combined 
In every phase of decoration 


Vincent Collins Incorporated 
149 FIFTA AoeNRE — NeW YOTK City 








































Genuine Reed Fwniture 


Unusual Designs Created Exclusively for 
Homes of Refinement, Clubs and Yachts 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 





CRETONNES, CHINTZES, UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


Irterior Decorating 


The REED SHOP, Inc. 


581 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


“Suggestions in Reed Furniture” forwarded on receipt of 25c postage 
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composition ornament, and its use by 
the most reputable of medium grade 
and good furniture makers gives it gen 
eral sanction. Emersonianally speaking 
perhaps we should prefer no carving at 
all to imitation carving, but composition 
ornament is so well done that it may be 
safe to leave it to individual personal 
taste 

The same is true 
painted decorations 
well-done or not 
of strict, abstract 


of lacquered and 
They should be 
attempted, on a basis 
esthetic ethics,—but 
all furniture is not made and bought 
on such a basis. If it were, a great 
many people would have to sit on boxes 
and sleep on straw ticks 

Poor finish manifests itself in uneven 
pplication, insufficient rubbing down, 
nd in a tendency to fill up the finer 
angles of molding. As finishing is one 
of the more expensive operations of 
manufacture, poor finish is an obvious 
manufacturing economy. If you buy it, 
it is well to do so open-eyed 

Of course, poor construction is one of 
the greatest faults of cheap furniture, 
even if due allowance be made for the 
exigencies of cost-cutting 

Cheap furni.ure usually connotes 
drawers that stick and doors which are 
not hung or fitted properly 

In better furniture, and, of course, in 
the best, drawers are dovetailed at the 
back, which helps to prevent them from 
spreading, and slide on tracks, instead 
of bearing all their weight on their bot- 
toms In better grades of furniture, 
too, all the interior and unseen parts 
are likely to be oiled and varnished, 
partly that they may keep clean, and 
partly to render them impervious to 
changing weather conditions 

Because of the cellular absorption ot 
moisture by wood, a physical and bo- 
tanical fact, even the best made drawers 
may stick a little under pronounced 
climatic changes For which reason, 
those who dwell near the sea do well to 
keep a little paraffin in the house—the 
simplest first aid to refractory drawers 

Poor hardware is an affliction espe 
cially poor locks—-but hardware 
and good locks can seldom be figured 
In a piece ol cheap turniture 

In the matter of design, most cheap 
furniture might almost as well be pro- 
duced in good, unpretentious patterns, 
for it is as easy to make a graceful cut- 
ting as an ugly one. Be it said, how- 
ever, that both historic period, accuracy, 
and modern adaptive ingenuity are 
yearly becoming more usual attributes 
of astonishingly inexpensive furniture 

The fourth item of the list, being 
made up for the most part of points the 
reverse of those in the third item, may 
not require such lengthy elucidation 


good 


Inlay and Antique Finishes 


Inlay and marqueteries were not men- 
tioned at all in connection with cheap 
furniture. They cannot be cheaply im- 
itated. Not only are rare woods re- 
quired, but highly skilled cabinet-mak- 
ers to execute the work Lacquer is 
imitated, but real lacquer possesses so 
much greater depth and richness that 
the imitation is not deceptive. At most, 
imitation lacquer or poorly executed 
decorative work succeed only in ap- 
proximating the decorative effect of the 
whole—they do not come dangerously 
near the real thing. In the matter of 
decoration (also listed item No. 10), it 
will be remembered that the Brothers 
Adam employed Angelica Kauffman, 
R. A., and Pergolesi to paint medal- 
lions, and the greatest painters of the 
talian Renaissance lent their talents to 
the painting of panels for cassoni and 
cabinets 

Fine finishes are the result of much 
experience on the part of the manu- 
facturer, of the employment of skilled 
labor, and the expenditure of much time 


in rubbing and setting. The question of 
finish again comes up under item No. 9, 
and might as well be settled here 

For many years mahogany furniture 
was popularly worked up with what the 


trade calls a “piano” finish, which 
showed the slightest scratch or dent, 
and was a task to keep clean. Today 


a “piano” finished piece is rare, almost 
the whole demard veering to the “an 
tique” finish, a lustrous and very pleas 
ing and serviceable surface brought up 
with oil and wax, little or no varnish 


being used and no shellac A furniture 
finish should be as pleasing to the touch 
as well as the eye. The same treatment 


is equally popular on walnut and oak, 
a special device being that called “high 
lighting.” In this treatment, the fin 
isher rubs off portions of the basic stain 
on moldings, corners and the highest 
projections of carving, thus simulating 
the “used” and “timed-with” appear 
ance of the antique. For on the deco 
rative point of view, the device is per 
fectly legitimate, for the same reason 
that one can only commend the present 


tendency artificially to soften sharp 
machine-cut edges, corners and mold 
ings. The intent is not to “fake” an 


antique, but to secure as much as pos 
sible of the decorative qualities of the 
antique 


Veneering Versus Solid 


The sixth item alludes to veneering, a 
practice recognized as legitimate by the 
best cabinet-makers of the Georgian 
period, as well as those of the Willian 
and Mary and Queen Anne _ periods 
Because it is often used in general par- 
lance as synonymous 
“deceit,” veneer has unjustly fallen un- 
der a cloud Prope rly executed, venee! 
ing may be a fine job, and by the us¢ 
of a non-warping care, 
piece of furniture 
excellent 

Another popular misconception is the 
worship of the word 
tion with cabinet woods. As a matter 
of physics, the “built-up” panel, with 
veneered surface, is a far better piece 
of work than a solid panel, which will 
inevitably shrink, swell and warp, even 
splitting, if not properly fastened. The 


with sham, or 


produce a 
which is thoroughly 


may 


“solid” in conne 


early cabinet-makers would have used 
built-up panels, if they had the ma 
chinery necessary to cut thin layers of 
wood readily A four-ply panel, for 


instance, is built up of four thin sheets 
of wood with the grain running in 
tour different directions, and glued and 
pressed together No amount of mois 
ture can warp this kind of a panel 

The seventh item affords material for 
a book on cabinet-making, and cannot 
be greatly amplified here. The con 
struction of drawers was touched upon 
under the third item. Blocking should 
be both glued and screwed. It is the 
preventative of opening joints, or the 
loosening of joints through hard usage 
of a piece of furniture It is always 
well to notice how hardware is applied, 
especially locks, making sure that they 
are carefully and nicely mortised into 
the wood 

The eighth item affords considerable 
material for observation Hardware 
cannot be too good for a fine piece of 
furniture. The best furniture hardware 
obtainable is not too good, and its fine- 
ness should be not only a technical mat- 
ter, but a matter of historic 

The answer to the eleventh 
holstered piece is 


accuracy 

the up- 
“Very little, proba- 
bly.” In no other type of furniture 
have we so much need to turn for 
protection to the integrity of the maker's 
name. The most important parts of 
upholstered, or “overstuffed” pieces are 
hidden beneath the cover—the laying of 


the webbing, the tying of many layers, 
the anchoring of the springs, and so 
(Continued on page 88 
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the melancholy days will come, the sedge will wither 
by the lake and the cool winds of autumn will fill the 


atmosphere with the smoke of burning leaves and stalks 
leaves and stalks from your summer garden 
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You'll miss that summer garden if you haven't a 
nter garden under gla a garden where you may 
vel in a riot of blooms even when winter winds are 
ng under leaden skies \merican Greenhouses 
Gardens 1s a book full of delightful suggestions on 
this subject | vish to know more about winter 

lens under glass we'll send you a copy gratis 

Selection has been made of choice and interesting designs and with great 
Pleasure House Department. 


care all the character and detail of the originals is faithfully preserved. 


FIREPLACE ACCESSORIES 
Grates, Andirons, Fenders, Firetools 
Illustrations upon request 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER, 101 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 
Oe pea ae eA a uN eam 7 ARM Hira 


HOD (GSON HOUSES "¢ N 4 a *” Each Separate Shingle 


> Keep Ahead of Lumber Defies Time 


American Greenhouse Mfg. Co. 


New York Chicago 
50 Broad Street Masonic Temple 
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y : 
° Y an exclusive process of grind- 
Prices ing pure earth pigments twice in 


pure linseed oil and driving the colors 
into the wood fibres with creosote oil 


ers sv ordering si ing ; aes ouses oi . *¢ ‘ 
y By ordering spring and summer hous staining each shingle uniformly and 


this fall vou can effect a worth-while 


: | permanently one of thirty beautiful 

saving in the price of Hodgson Houses. | shades—Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles 

Oregon pine and red cedar of the finest are rendered remarkably durable in 

' . color and wear. 

quality give Hodgson Houses their won- "aaa vaide from low first cost, eas 

derful enduring qualities. You will find in laying, avoidance of waste—Creo-Dipt 

‘ . Stained Shingles are highly popular for sid 

the \ stand ior vears through all condi- f walls, as well as roofs, particularly for their 

ee . ; . . love soft-tone: colore—— rede. hrownse 

tions of climate and require no repairs. ‘ ee ee lor a SO, 


Each section is so planned that the task 
of setting up the house is simple. No 
technical skill is required to bolt these 
sections together. 


Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles are square 
} sawed to our specifications from first growth 
’ : Tt 
} cedar The shingle market does not afford 
i such quality 





Send for Portfolio of Homes and Color 
Samples—TODAY. Details and_ specifica- 
rm . oT 


s for construction of Thatched Roofs 





reheat: ouses ] de ittages > on special request. For Colonial Effects i 
Hodgson Houses include cottages, one ek cheat “Dee Whi’ Goo Dict Sin 
to ten rooms: play houses, bird houses, and 24-inch shingles with wide exposures 


bungalows, sun parlors, barracks, garages 
and churches. They are all listed and 
illustrated in catalog. Write us today 
and remember about ordering early. 


CREO-DIPT COMPARNY. Inc. 
1012 Oliver St., 
No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Home of Ge L. Street. Jr 
Westhampt Richmond, Va. 








E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 


Room 226, 71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York 





Architect—W. Duncan Lee 
Richmond, Va. 
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YOU ARE INVITED TO VIEW SOME RARE EXAMPLES 


OF ITALIAN 


CABINETS, TABLES, 


CHAIRS AND 


CHESTS NOW ON VIEW AT THE LANS STUDIOS 


New York 


CORNER OF 55th STREET 


554 Madison Ave., 


Branch: 406 Madison Ave., Bet 


47th and 48th Sts 
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Danersk Decorative Furniture 
Dignified Reproductions of Old English dining furni- 
ture finished with rich patina as though from years 


of use 


Charming Sets of Sheraton and Chippendale hand- 
made and finished to order in the true “French Polish” 
DANERSK 


harmonize with a specific scheme of draperies and 


dulled, or the beautiful 


rugs without added cost 


You can obtain the same individuality as in the days 





of long ago with DANERSK FURNITURE. 


We are furnishing some of the most beautiful homes 
and apartments of the present day 


Charming sets on exhibition at 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
SEND POR VALUABLI 
BOO \ 


CORPORATION 


> West a7th Street, New York 
First Door West 


{ Fifth Avenue 
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forth. It is upon these,things that the 
comfort as well as the wearing qualities 
of the piece depend. Yet very often 
one is apt to be thoughtlessly capti- 
vated by an attractive cover fabric, and 
forget the essential “insides,” of the 
piece. “Inside information,” or the im- 
plied guarant.. of a well-known maker 
is a very necessary aspect of buying 
overstuffed furniture. 


Bargains and Sales 


A word, now, about “Bargains,” lead- 
ing the topics, in item No. 9. 

There are perfectly legitimate “furni- 
ture” sales, offering real opportunities to 
the house furnisher. There are, of 
course, plenty of bogus “sales,” in which 
the furniture, even purporting to be 
“sacrificed” at a 50% reduction, is still 
selling at 50% (or over) more than it is 
worth. 

Furniture occupies considerable floor- 


space, and at certain seasons has to be 
cleared out. The same is true of manu- 
facturers’ samples, as it is equally true 
that there are a great many bogus “sam- 
ple sales.” If you can be sure that the 
furniture shown is actually made up of 
discarded manufacturers’ samples or of 
discontinued patterns, you may be rea- 
sonably certain of getting good values 
at low cost. 

The purchase of furniture demands no 
mysterious gift. From another angle, 
of course, there are all the questions in- 
volved in style and substyle, historic 
accuracy and the like, and the gift of 
good taste governs everything. 

From our present angle, however, we 
need mostly to be increasingly observant 
of good furniture seen around us; we 
need to cultivate insistence on the points 
brought out in this article, to learn to 
be exacting without being captious, or 
requiring more than we are paying for. 


Collecting the Outsides of a Book 


(Continued from page 27) 


more common—devised for the utili- 
tarian purpose of protection. Of course 
manuscripts had been bound for at least 
a thousand years preceding the inven- 
tion of printing, and from these the 
bindings of the printed book took hint. 
What beauty they possessed was that 
derived, for the main part, from the 
inherent taste of those of that day who 
were responsible for them. They were 
honestly contrived and free from the 
machine-madeness of the later era’s 
book-casings. It remained for succeed- 
ing centuries to set about to make the 
book externally attractive and to the 
19th Century and to our own to make 
it, through commercial purpose, when 
in the form of the modern book-casing, 
attract those who otherwise might leave 
it severely alone! 

Much modern book-casing is atro- 
cious. Some of it is excellent. There 
are few authors, I fancy, who would, 
if put to oath, profess approval of the 
covers their books have been given by 
their publishers. I do not see why an 
ugly good book should not be made a 
beautiful good book. I feel about books 
of this sort somewhat as Jean Grolier 
must, I think, have felt about the books 
that came his way and led him to send 
them to be bound in immortality. 














A binding of a Pliny, printed 

at Basle in 1545 and showing 

an interesting interwoven 
decoration 


Perhaps when I tell you this, you will 
wonder what sacrilege Poe’s precious 
Tamerlane might meet with, were it to 
come my astonished way! But hold, 
dear reader; I would reverently leave 
it in all its early external plainness (I 
use the word plainness for generosity’s 
sake!), although I would undoubtedly 
peep into my purse to see if it would 
not be possible for Master Maroc, the 
bookbinder, to devise me a proper finely 
made leather slip-case for it, suitably 
lined with silk of quality that no scratch 
should be added to the abuse of decades. 
Leather and silk should harmonize, and 
the case be suitably lettered, that my 
treasure might rest in a manner befit- 
ting its excessive rarity. 

Just why, it may not be possible for 
me to make those who are not book- 
lovers understand, unless they can feel 
in common with me the thrill one ex- 
periences when, for instance, he _ be- 
holds the single soldier who has sur- 
vived out of the regiment that plunged 
into the fatal thick of battle against all 
odds. That soldier may have few other 
attributes to command attention. It is 
enough that he is a hero. Ani so I 
should feel about my Tamerlane—were 


another to appear, meteor-like in the 
(Continued on page 90) 
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Embroidered binding of the 

Prayers of Queen Katherine 

Parr, in the handwrit.ng of 
Princess Elizabeth. 1545 
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MALL 
SHUTTER WORKER 


Opens and Closes the Shutters from the Inside, 
and Automatically Locks Them in Any Posi- 
tion Without Raising the Window 


So simple that a child can operate it. No opening 
of the windows or dangerous leaning out to release 
an obstinate catch. A veritable labor saver. 


Mallory Shutter Workers “first cost” is but little 
more than ordinary hinges and catches, and the 
labor of putting them on still less. Readily applied 
to old or new houses, whether frame, brick or stone; 
installation does not necessitate the tearing out of 
walls or the employment of an expert mechanic. 


STRONG AND DURABLE 


Made of the most durable mate- 
rials, carefully hand-fitted and fin- 
ished in every part, thus insuring 
perfect and easy-working qualities 
and long wear. 





Showing Handles on the Inside 


NOTE.—In ordering, be sure to state 
style of finish required and whether 
Workers are for frame or brick building. 


THE MALLORY CO. 


























L Flemington, N. J. 
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Smart Interiors 





McGibbon Creations in Decorative Interiors are the 
result of years of concentration and study of the subject. 


A large number of the most tasteful American Homes 
bear witness to the accomplishment of the McGibbon 
organization of Decorative Experts. 


McGibbon & Co. 


3 West 37th Street, New York 


One door from Fifth Avenue 
LONDON PARIS 














Braus. Inc. 


Catablistied 1888 


358 Citi Ave. al 30°N1. | 
New York : 
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sz UDVBON== 
GSES -BIRD-BATH 


— Can now be had in 


I MARBLE as well as CAST STONE 


also in both materials 
MANTELS, 
CONSOL TABLES 


and special interior decorations. 


Send for prices and information 


J. C. KRAUS CAST STONE WORKS, Inc. 
All kinds of Cast Stone and Marble Garden 


Furniture 
373 Lexington Avenue 
















New York 
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CAINAe«“CRYSTAL 
Early Fall Importations 


' ~athe most extensive 
in years —~ 
have recently arrived. 
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Our Designing Studios 
are busily engaged in the 
creation of exclusive patterns 
and the artistic development 


of Monogram and Crest Decoration 


COMPLETE DINNER SERVICES 
108 piece sets, $37 and upward 
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Lewis L. Clarke Apartment 


HF Huber & Co 
43 East AOE SL 
Kew York 
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Collecting the Outsides of a Book 


(Continued from page 88) 


bibliophilic firma- 
ment to fall into 
my welcoming lap! 

On the other hand, 


with editions of 
books that are 
friends, books for 
which I care for 
their own dear 
sakes, and do not, 
as might a profes- 

charity visi- 


tor find most tract- 
able when in their 
poor dress, with 
such editions I re- 
serve the right, the 
pleasure and the 
privilege of clothing 
them in more fitting 
garb. And so you 
will find them, if 
the time ever 
comes that I can do 
any of the things 
I would like to do. 


Is a Binding a 
Luxury ? 

There is some 
solace in the thought 
that the binding of 
a book is not the ex- 
cessive luxury many 
suppose it to be un- 


less the book is 
bound with exces- 
sive luxuriousness. 


For my own part, I 


| would find little if any joy in the 
elaboration that seems to indicate 


ment travelling in one direction 
the text is travelling in the other. 
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wo bindings from the 
library of Jean Grolier 


and binding should 
go hand in hand, 
pleasant companions 
to the thought they 
help _ perpetuate, 
each in its way. 
Some books there 
are which invite 
simplicity of treat- 
ment on the part of 
the binder; others 
can make merry 
with the  cover’s 
contents, and still 
other bindings may 
be permitted to give 
hint of what is to 
be found within, as 
with a volume on 


the history of 
miniatures whose 
binding might 


chance to have an 
actual miniature in- 
set on the front 
cover. Beyond that 
I would not go. I 
think the true 
book-lover knows 
where to draw the 
line. He will not, 
you may be sure, 
tempt some modern 
wit to imitate 
Robert Burns who 
wrote on the fly 
leaf of an elaborate 
ly bound book the 
following shaft: 


over- “Through and through the inspired 
orna- leaves, 
while Ye maggots, make your windings; 
Print (Continued on page 92) 
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Dunham 
Radiator Trap 






More hours of 


heating comfort per ton of coal 


HE usual cause of steam heating troubles is poor 
gi circulation of the steam. This trouble and others 

were solved sixteen years ago by the invention 
of the Dunham Radiator Trap. Since then low pres- 
sure steam heating has been revolutionized. The one- 
pipe system which used to be so common is being 
supplanted by the two-pipe system. In this modern 
system, the air and water which would otherwise 
clog up the rediators are automatically removed by 
the Dunham Radiator Trap and returned to the boiler 
room or cellar. The steam can then flow freely, at low- 
er pressure, through the supply piping to the radiator. 


jUNHAaM 


HEATING SERVICE 


| | Another element of Dunham Heating Ser- 
Dunham Packless Vice is the attractive Radiator Valve; it has 
Radiator Valve no packing to wear out; cannot leak; is con- 
veniently placed at the top of the radiator; can be 
fully opened or closed in seven-eighths of a turn. 
In close cooperation with your architect and heating 
contractor, Dunham Heating Service will plan and 
supervise the installation of a steam heating system 
that will give you all the heat you want when you 
want it. Quite unusual is that part of Dunham Heat- 
ing Service which inspects the finished installation on 
request, to see that it continues to give full satisfac- 
tion. Dunham 


Radiator 


Dunham Heating Service costs you nothing extra. 1 
rap 


Read all about it in the booklet, ‘‘The Story 
of Dunham Heating’’—sent free on request. 


Cc. A. DUNHAM CO., Fisher Building, CHICAGO 


Marshalltown, Iowa Branches in 36 cities in 
Toronto, Canada United States and Canada 






Factories: 




































ie. Sash Hardware 


Storm Sashes help to keep out the cold and to 
reduce your coal bills. Equipped with Stanley 
Storm Sash Hangers and Fasteners your sashes 
close snugly, open easily and can be conveniently 
put up and taken down. 


Stanley hangers are strong and easily applied. 
The angle on the hook and eye guides the eye up 
and over the hook. They can be hung quickly by 
anyone standing inside your house. And when 
summer comes full length screens may be fitted on 
the same hooks you use for the storm sashes. 


Stanley fasteners hold your 
sashes open firmly for cleaning 
and yentilating, locks them se 
curely and are strong and easy 
to operate. 

Ask your architect or contrac- 
tor. Their experience proves the 
superior qualities of Stanley 
Storm Sash Hardware. Sold 
by the leading hardware stores 
everywhere. 

Write for our booklet H-10. It tells 


you all about Stanley Storm Sash 


Hardware, 
Meet Mr. Stanley 
Worker in your hard 
ware store. You will 


fiat Sn theater THE STANLEY WORKS 


New York New Britain, Conn. 


Hanger No. 1715 


Chicago 


Fastener No. 1719 


“Use Stanley Ball Bearing Butts for Permanence”’ 
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TOGAN BUNGALOWS 


The Home you will like 


gq Designed by reg. istered architects—can be 
erected in eight to ten days: 85°, carpen- 
ter work done-—even painted at the factory. 


@ Exclusive designs studied plan arrange- 
ment selected materials careful work- 
manship: an all-year-round home—shipped 
to you *mmediately. 


IOGAN 


ny hes Send 15c in stamps for attractive 


Plan Book showiny many designs 


THE TOGAN-STILES CO. 


Eastern Avenue. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Garages 
Play Houses 


Houses Cottages 
Bungalows Shore Houses 














HUBBELL 


No. 3190 Current Tap 


LLOWS use of lamp while operat- 

ing electric Fan, Vacuum Cleaner 
or other appliance. Pull Chain affords 
independent control of the lamp. No 
wiring necessary. Screws into any 
socket and takes any standard Cap. 








HARVEY HUBBELL, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 
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HOTEL AMBABBADOR INTERIOR DESIGNED BY 
ATLANTIC CITY. NJ CHAS. G. DUFFY OF N.Y.C. 
REPRESENTING THE LAST WORD IN HOTEL CONVENIENCE, SER- 


Vice AND COMFORT AT THE FAMOUS WINTER RESORT 


HOTEL AMBASSADOR 


MH. CHARLES GC. DUFFY HE AD or TUE WELI-KNOWN FIRM OF 
CHAHLIM C&< DUFFY ©. 
NEW YORK CITY, WILL IN FUTURE DE vorr is REPORTS AS PL AN 
FAPERT, DESICNER AND DECORATOR. HE SOLICITS YOUR CON- 
rIpeENC Kh WHERE A WORKABLE OR LIVEABLE PLAN, GOOD TASTE 
AND HMEFINE MENT ANKE THE PREREQUISITES WHETHER IT BE 
IN THE BUSINESS MOSM, OR THE MOMs PHONE PLAZA, O41 
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VINGTON’S Complete, $6.50. 
wares are gath- 
ered for the most dis- 
criminating shopping 
public in the world and 
they are offered to this 
public at prices which 
are remarkable for their 
reasonable level. 








The Fall Catalog is ready October ! st 
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Collecting the Outsides of a Book 


(Continued from page 90) 


oh, respect his lordship’s taste 
And spare the golden bindings!” 

De Witt Miller, genial book-lover of 
revered memory, had inscribed on his 
bookplate these lines: “Let me love the 
insides of books with Dr. Johnson and 
have respect unto their outsides with 
| Dav id Garrick.” Charles Lamb wrote: 
“To be strong-bound and neat-backed 
is the desideratum of a volume. Mag- 
nificence comes after.” Sometimes it 
comes as it came to the books whereof 
Eugene Field declared 


“My good friend Cox, the sly old fox! 
Has books beyond all number; 
They quite abash the vulgar trash 
Which my poor shelves encumber! 
So clean and fair, so old and rare— 
I wonder where he found ‘em? 
And, having got the precious lot, 
How splendidly he’s bound ’em!” 


I think writers of books who 
in the company of col- 
lectors who care only for editions or 
bindings feel as did Pope, when, in his 
fourth of the Moral Epistles he wrote: 


find 


“In books, 
Lord; 
To all their dated backs he turns you 

round ; 
These Aldus printed, those Du Sueil has 
bound.” 


I would take a book I loved, dear 
reader, and if it were precariously cased, 
or so displeasing to the eye as to be 
out of tune with the thought of the 
writer, I would give myself the treat of 
having it suitably bound by skilful, 
competent hand. I will grant you that 
a hundred years from now some Biblio 
would prefer to find it just as it had 
come to you in the first place from 
your bookseller, and with pages uncut. 
Well, I fear I take glory in making 
rarities for to-morrow’s Biblios! And 
I am not insensible, either, to the keen 
competition when finely bound books 
come up at Sotheby’s London, at Ander- 
son’s, at Libbie’s or at the American 
Art Association sales in this country. 
I would make rarities either way for 
the delectation of the future! 


Books and Their Binders 


What rich pleasures await the book- 
lover who starts forth on the venture 
of having some of his best beloved 
books put in bindings worthy their 


not authors, curious is my 


adornment! Perhaps he will be led to 
turn to some such volume as Herbert 
P. Horne’s “Book Binding,” now inex- 
pensively reprinted and within reach 
of everyone, to the interesting little 
The Printed Book with its chapter on 
Bookbinding and Bookbinders in the 
Cambridge Manuals series, a little hand- 
book costing less than a dollar, and to 
other volumes of binding lore. These 
will give him the history of the craft. 
Therein he will learn how the art of 
gold tooling was brought to Venice 
from the East and how it led to the 
great distinction achieved by the bind- 
ers of the late 15th and the early 16th 
Century, how Morocco leather was then 


introduced, how Jean Grolier, a 
Frenchman, and Tommaso Maioli, an 
Italian, became famous as _ patrons 


paramount of the Italian binders, each 
adopting a distinctive style, how Gro- 
lier’s return to his native land in 1529 
gave impetus to fine binding in France, 
how Italian binding deteriorated to- 
wards the end of the 16th Century, 
how Francis I, Catherine de Medici 
and a long line of royal personages fol- 
lowing them encouraged the art, how 
Nicolas and Clovis Eve bound for 
Henry III, who died in 1589, and Pade- 
loupe le jeune bound for Madame de 
Pompadour, how Thomas Berthelet, 
printer and stationer to Henry VIII, 
was the first English binder to employ 
gold tooling, how Queen Elizabeth had 
an especial liking for embroidered bind- 
ings, how James I preferred velvet 
ones, how Samuel Mearne, binder to 
Charles II, became the most celebrated 
English binder of his century and all 
the other fascinating “hows” of the 
subject. 

How rich, too, is the work of the 
binders of the 19th and of this 20th 
Century—Zaehnsdorf, Riviere, Cobden- 
Sanderson, Prideaux, Cockerell and 
Bedford in England, Ruban, Meunier, 
Gruel, Michel, Cuzin, Canope, Lortic 
and Wiener in France and the master- 
binders of America, Blackwell, Cox, 
Stikeman, Mathews, to name but a few 
of the names of those famous for this 
craft in Europe and America—would 
that one might have a book from the 
hand of each! What a pleasure it would 
be if we, too, now and then, might 
echo the words of good old Samuel 
Pepys, written August 28, 1666,— 
“Comes the bookbinder to gild the 
backs of my books.” 


ODT 


Plants Useful for Attracting Fruit- 
Eating Birds 


LARGE variety of shrubs and 
trees are cultivated for ornament 


A in the United States, but in most 


cases it is evident that they have been 


| planted with no thought for the needs 


of birds. Our native shrubs should be 
utilized as far as possible, especially as 
many of them are not exceeded in beauty 
or interest by foreign plants. Further- 
more, as a rule they are more attractive 
to birds than exotics. It should be borne 
in mind also that smoothly trimmed 
hedges and the stiff trees of a formal 
garden are not nearly so attractive to 
birds as untrained bushes and tangled 
thickets. Shrubs of sterile varieties or 
those closely pruned after blooming are 
not sought by birds, while those al- 
lowed to ripen fruit are often crowded 
with feathered visitors. Moreover, plants 
clustered with fruit of varying color 
are more beautiful and interesting than 
those which exhaust their energy in one 
burst of bloom and are of monotonous 
appearance thereafter. 


The best shrubs and trees for attract- 
ing birds are those most resorted to for 
food, and the extensive records of bird 
food in the Biological Survey make their 
selection an easy task. The berries of 
elders (Sambucus) are eaten by the 
largest number of species of birds, name- 
ly, 67. Raspberries and _ blackberries 
(Rubus) are known to be eaten by 60 


species, mulberries (Morus) by 48, 
dogwood fruits (Cornus) by 47, those 
of the nonpoisonous sumacs (Rhus) 


by 44, the various wild cherries (Prunus) 
by 39, and blueberries (Vaccinium) by 
37. This completes the list of fruits 
known to be chosen by more than 30 
species of birds. Following these in or- 
der are wild grapes (Vitis), eaten by 
29 species; pokeberries (Phytolacca), by 
26; Virginia creeper berries (Psedera), 
bayberries (Myrica), and juniper berries 
(Juniperus), by 25 species each; service 
or June berries (Amelanchier), by 20; 
Hollyberries (Jlex) by 19; strawberries 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Put your 
own key 

in your own 
front door 


Harmony in Hardware 
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Now that you have wisely planned 
to build, choose your locks and hard- 
ware with the same good judgment. 
You want the highest degree of se-| , d h 
bs — 
curity, cf course. You get this, com-| |/~ an your ouse 
“ : ; : bu ‘ 
bined with attractiveness in full will step forth 
harmony with the architecture, when 
you choose Sargent Locks and | Instead of one of many, your home will be 
Hardware. the bright, cheery spot around which other 
To start right, send at once for the homes seem to be clustered in admiration. 
Sargent Book of Designs. It illus- This is what Bay State Coating will do for 
trates many designs—all true to the | your house. And the transformation is last- 
ri . “ »: 
Sargent standards of attractiveness | ing. Bay State” is a waterproofing and once 
and solid, substantial worth. Then on walls of concrete, brick or stucco, it stays. 
consult your architect. Don’t let the exterior of your home go unprotected. 
' A Coating of “Bay State” will virtually bring it in out of 
. araqware $s. the rain. nd while it protects it beautifies permanently. 
SARGENT & CO., Hardware Mfr he rain. And while it p it beautifies p ly 
31 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. Every bead and bevel will reach its full artistic value 
as your house steps forth in pure white or one of many 
delightful tints, which ever is your preference, 
a Security Our Book No. 2 shows you many houses which 
Sy have stepped forth. A sample will show you the means 
to the end. 
Bay State Cement Crack Filler is tonic for walls that 
crack. It is easily applied and not detectable. 
If you rent a home or 
apartment or own a store, 
sock ber inforce that doubtful | WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
oc y a Sargent Cylinder Day p 
and Night Latch. It costs but Paint and Varnish Makers 
little—may save much. arious 
styles and finishes; three keys New York Office Boston, Mass. py. sions office 
to each latch, Architects’ Bldg. Weightman Bldg. 
Brick and Cement Coating 
LOCKS AND HARDWARE = 
; . 
i. 9 Roof stained with Cabot’ A ory Stain, Walls fin y 
dished with Old Virginia White 
It Is Getting Late, Are Your Greenhouses Ready! Gen. Cabot’s 
From the smallest unit for the back yard, to the largest plant of the commercial 
grower, shipped complete in every detail, with instructions —_ any oappenses | ' t e 
can erect the house, and at a cist lower than you thought. Creoso e ~ alns 
" 
CALLAHAN | fi P ° 
- : reserve and Beautif 
Cut-to-Fit Sectional : ; y 
GREENHOUSES Shingles, Siding, Clap- 
ate boards, and other Out- 
The Cut-to-Fit Greenhouse for the professional, de Wood k 
with its practical, up-to-date construction, made side oodwor 
of the best Red Gulf Cypress and capable of ex- 
pansion to any size—at real economy figures. papa ote, be, apptiod vwiee, 0s — 
For the home owner, who wants flowers and vege- made of Creosote, ‘‘the best wood pre 
tables the year around, the CALLAHAN SEC- servative known.”’ The coloring effects are transparent and bring out the grain of the 
j TIONAL Greenhouse offers the advantages of sim- wood in deep, velvety tones that harmonize perfectly with nature—there is no shiny, painty 
plicity of construction, beauty of design, ease of effect They wear as long as the best paint, and ‘grow old gracefully’’ because they sink 
erection—-in short a real investment into the wood and therefore cannot crack or peel like an old paint coating 
‘allahan Duo-Glazed Sash for your hotbeds. The 
Bash that ~~ ans edged safety " : your ~ Tell 50°, CHEAPER THAN PAINT 
he lh — aS You can get Cabot’ Stains all over the country Send 
4 for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent 
CALLAHAN DUO-GLAZED SASH CO. SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists 11 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
1425 Fourth St. Dayton, Ohio 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 
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Suggestion so/der 


WHAT TO KNOW ABOUT 
McHUGH FURNITURE? 
that it is thoroughly expressive in design, 
vhether original or reminiscent... . 


all the honesty ind 
craftsmanship. . 


nat t 


mstruction has 
of oldcime 


hat its finishes are applied, by artisans, not painters 


un Line 


JOSEPH P.M HOUGHeSON 


)RPORATED 


ABLISHED 1878 


9 WEST 42*" ST. NEW YORKCITY 
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n one piece from the best wool yarn 


It was not genius alone 


that made Bengal-Onental rugs possi! le. 
knowleda ot 


twenty 


Chere were other things 
instinct for color 
tireless effort to make them 
the Oriental rues which were their inspiration, 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 


REPRODUCTIONS 
Pach rug a a ehtful bit of desien and coloring 
ll ite warvit let The tical side als 


lut ‘ feos } oe el fret the heat 


a thorough weaving an 
harmonies—plus 


counterparts of 


years ot 


Oriental art reproduced in 
played an important part in thetr 


sy | yart btainable they are mac 


t ! ! Ren, Oriental rugs are sold at so much less than th 
ih tu { h they re made that they cannot fail to command 
} tter mel is 
pon ¢ omueet 7 hes Plates are 
b ndern d ¢ nderwood 
, J mm exceptional accurate 
tf] 7 vs 
Rengal- Oriental ruws are « i and maranteed by reliable dealers in all sections 
f the United States The 1 t tl rchant your city selling these 
rugs may be had by writing : 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER CO., INC. 


20 West 39th St., at Fifth Ave. New York 
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Attracting Fruit- 
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(Fragaria) and fruits of viburnums, by 
16 each; hackberries (Celtis) and huckle- 
berries (Gaylussacia), by 15 each; haws 
Crataegus), by 12; spicebush berries 
(Benzoin) and rose hips (Rosa) by 11 
each; and the fruits of sarsaparilla 
Aralia), sour gum (Nyssa), gooseber- 
ries and currants ( Ribes), and snowberry 
(Symphoricarpos), each eaten by 10 
species of birds. 

In addition to the plants recom- 
mended on the basis of proved prefer- 
ence by birds, as indicated by stomach 
examination, there are several other 
genera known to furnish much bird 
food, or which are important in certain 
regions where none of the plants just 
mentioned are abundant. Separation of 
this list from the above by no means 
indicates inferiority for the purpose of 
attracting birds, but is done only to 
emphasize the different criteria for se- 
lecting them. These plants are: Man- 
zanita (Arctostaphylos) ; barberry (Ber- 
beris); buffalo berry (Shepherdia) ; sil- 
verberry (El@agnus) ; buckthorn (Rham- 
mus); mountain ash (Pyrus); china 
berry (Melia); the California Christ- 
mas berry (Heteromeles arbutifolia) ; 
the pepper tree (Schinus molle), the 
fruit of which is a splendid bird food 
in southern California; magnolia, the 
pulp-coated seeds of which furnish one 
of the most nutritious and eagerly sought 
foods of birds wintering in the South- 
eastern States; and nockaway (Ehretia), 
lote bush (Zizyphus), and bluewood 
(Condalia), three favorite genera of the 
Southwest, where most of the plants 
previously mentioned are wanting. 


Winter Food Supply 


Species of the genera listed can be 
selected that furnish adequate bird 
shelter and also a continuous supply of 
fruit throughout the year in any part 
of the United States where cultivation 
of trees and shrubs is practicable. It is 
most important to have a sure supply 
of bird food for late winter and early 
spring. The quantity of natural food 
is then smallest, and frequently the few 
remaining sources are rendered inac- 
cessible by snow and sleet. It is ad- 
visable, therefore, for bird lovers to 
make liberal use of plants which retain 
their fruit through the winter. They 
will be well repaid, for a dependable 
food supply is never a more potent bait 
than at this bleak season. Among the 
plants much patronized by birds, those 
which hold their fruit longest are juni- 
per, bayberry, hackberry, barberry, mag- 
nolia, mountain ash, rose, Christmas 
berry, china berry, pepper tree, sumac, 
holly (Jlex opaca), black alder (llex 
verticillata), certain wild grapes (nota- 
bly the frost grape, Vitis cordifolia), 
manzanita, snowberry, and some ever- 
green species in other genera, such as the 
evergreen blueberry (Vaccinium ovatum) 
of the Pacific coast region, farkleberry 
(Vaccinium arboreum), and evergreen 
cherry (Prunus caroliniana) of the 
Southeastern States. In some localities 
the Virginia creeper holds its fruit, in 
others dropping it readily. 

The plants with persistent fruit bridge 
the gap between the overwhelming 
abundance of autumn and the scarcity 
of early spring. Before the last of the 
wintered-over fruit disappears, a few 
plants have blossomed and begin to 
mature the first fruits of another sea- 
son. Among the earliest of all and 
greatly relished by birds, are mulber- 
ries. They ripen in April—even in late 
March in southern localities—and in 
May and June farther north. Red- 
berried elder and service berries are but 
little later; often the latter are not left 
on the trees by the hungry birds long 
enough to ripen. Wild strawberries, 


raspberries, and dewberries are early and 
may be used to protect cultivated spe- 
cies. Certain kinds of cherries, as the 
European bird cherry (Prunus padus) 
and the mahaleb or stock cherry (Pru- 
nus mahaleb), ripen their fruit at about 
the same time as domestic cherries and 
will serve to divert the attention of 
birds. From the time summer is well 
started there is a constant abundance of 
wild fruits. Blueberries, huckleberries, 
certain dogwoods, viburnums, and grapes 
are among the first to ripen and fall, 
while sarsaparilla, elder, gooseberries, 
currants, spicebush, and sassafras are 
somewhat more persistent. Other dog- 
woods, silverberry, sour gum, and black 
cherry hold their fruit a little later, and 
pokeberry, hawthorn, buffalo berry, some 
wild grapes, and viburnums retain their 
fruit well into the winter. 

Evidently there need be no season 
without its fruit if judicious selection of 
shrubs and trees is made by those desir- 
ing to attract birds. Thus a thicket of 
raspberry or dewberry, elder, and dog- 
wood, grouped about some taller sumac, 
Juneberry, and juniper, would supply 
fruit throughout the year. Moreover, 
in almost any part of the United States, 
this combination can be made by the 
use of native species alone. 

Besides native shrubs and trees, a 
number of cultivated species have proved 
so attractive to birds that they are as 
important as any of the indigenous 
fruits. An excellent example is the pep- 
per tree (Schinus molle), which flour- 
ishes in southern California, and which 
will probably thrive in many other parts 
of the Lower Sonoran faunal area. 
Others suited to the same climate are the 
china berry (Melia azedarach), the Rus- 
sian mulberry (Morus alba tatarica), 
and the Russian oleaster (El@agnus an- 
gustifolia). The china berry is just as 
successful in the eastern part of this 
zone, namely, in the Austroriparian 
faunal area; it retains its fruit through 
the winter and is eagerly sought by 
robins, cedar birds, and catbirds. The 
Russian oleaster and another species 
(Ele@agnus umbellata) also do well here 
and furnish an abundance of fruit rel- 
ished by birds. El@agnus angustifolia 
and Melia are hardy at Washington, D. 
C., also, which is in the Upper Austral 
zone. The fire thorn (Cotoneaster pyra- 
cantha), a beautiful shrub with scarlet 
berries much liked by birds, will grow 
almost anywhere in the eastern United 
States, and the Parkman apple (Pyrus 
halliana), one of the handsomest flower- 
ing apples, is quite hardy, and is a valu- 
able bird food, with fruit persistent in 
winter. But foremost in attractiveness 
to birds among cultivated fruit-bearing 
plants are mulberries. These will grow 
almost anywhere in the United States, 
and their combined early ripening and 
long fruiting season make them espe- 
cially valuable. Varieties of mulberries 
suited to the various faunal areas will 
be treated at greater length in the sec- 
tion devoted to plants useful for pro- 
tecting cultivated crops. 


Food Plants for Sparrows 


A hundred species of sparrows inhabit 
the United States, and in the number of 
individuals they outrank any other fam- 
ily. Many of them are characteristic 
winter birds, and as they are great de- 
stroyers of weed seeds and are sprightly 
and cheery withal, it pays to take con- 
siderable trouble to attract them 

As just remarked, they love weed 


seeds and do great good by destroying 
them; but as it is not desirable to culti- 
vate weeds, the next best thing is to 
plant harmless species of their favorite 
Fortunately many common or- 
(Continued om page 9%) 


genera. 
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Have You Ever Thought of Building? 


There are a million people homeless, this very ae ois haat eit SOG Pg p 
minute. In Armenia? Oh no. In America. e 
People with money to rent houses, if the houses 
were there to be rented. But the real estate 


man smiles pityingly when they ask for his list. 


Are you one of them—these transient home- 
makers who think in terms of somebody else’s 
house—when you can get it? 


And yet—there’s plenty of land, and brick and 
stone, and timber, and all the other constitu- 
ents of a real home-—not a ready-to-wear house 
with the fulness in the wrong place, made 
to fit Mrs. Anybody’s rearranged furniture. 
Why don’t you go adventuring with 


The House Planning Number 


November 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


It shows interesting sidelights on this question 
of the hour—an English house—an Italian 
house—a South American home, patio and all 
—an article on Georgian and colonial architec- 
ture—a chat on windows. 





% 


Wouldn’t you like to know how to make the 
kitchen sanitary? How to instal the latest 
electrical equipment? Couldn't you be be- 
guiled by Venetian blinds, or the decoration 
of the bachelor’s room? Don’t you think 
there’s something fascinating about French 
wall furniture—old Jersey glass—Japanese 
flower and bird pictures? 


a ae 





House & Garden has thought all these into 
photographs and text for you. Some of the 
things are priced. More of them could be 
bought for you by the Shopping Service if you 





wanted them. And as to building, the In- It isn't money that makes the house beautiful 
formation Service knows all the architects in i iain’ ook seal gy a4 gious hyrered 
the country by their achievements and their 
telephone numbers. . . . Doesn’t the House 


Planning Number sound as if you wanted it? 


If you’re going to build, rebuild, 
or only dream about building, he 
sure to reserve acopy ofthis House 
Planning Number at your usual 
newadiiall When? Why Now! 


35 Cents a Copy $3.00 a year 
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4} GUARANTEED SUNFAST N 
~ - — M4 
4 DRAPERIES (& UPHOLSTERIES ; 
4 i i~ welcome sunshine streaming into every room N 
. in the house is a joy when Orinoka curtains and N 
“ draperies are used. Their most delicate colorings never N 
hecome dim nor the beautiful lustre dull, however 
powerful the sunlight or frequent the tubbings. Every 
: color is absolutely guaranteed not to fade N 
™ 
4 ; , ' re Ny 
lo get genuine sunfast insist upon the name “Orinoka. 
There is a fine, wide choice of light and heavy tex- 
’ M 
: tures, designs and colorings. Write for our booklet, N 
4 “Draping the Home.” ‘ 
' ORINOKA MILLS, 
. : , N 
: Dept. G., Clarendon Bldg., New York N 
. . 
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WAGNER 
FLOWERS 


are to be found in the finest gardens. They are developed 
especially for the cultured home, Hardy perennials, shrubbery, 
roses, bulbs and ornamental trees—in a wide variety 
Our Landscape Gardening Service makes it a simple matter for 
you to the beauty you wish in your grounds. May we 
tell vou more about it 
Our tall catalog ts of 
gives a table showing how to plant for 
during the whol Free. Ask 


WAGNER PARK NURSERIES, 
NURSERYMEN FLORISTS 


secure 


interest to all flower lovers It 
a sticcession ot bloom 
for Catalog 128. 


Box 38, Sidney, Ohio 
LANDSCAPE GARDENERS 


especial 


SCASOT 
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Plants Useful for Attracting Fruit- 
Eating Birds 


(Continued from page 94) 


namental garden plants which are en- 
tirely dependent on cultivation fulfill all 
requirements and produce in abundance 
seeds which are highly relished by spar- 
rows. To these may be added a few 
native species which are not bad weeds, 
and the various millets, which are ex- 
celled by no other plants in attractive- 
ness to seed-eating birds. The following 
are recommended for sparrows and other 
birds liking small seeds: 

Love-lies-bleeding (Amaranthus can- 
datus), princes feather (both Amaran- 
thus hypochondriacus and Polygonum 
orientale), yellow chamomile (Anthemis 
tinctoria), chamomile (Anthemis nobilis) , 
Calandrinia umbellata, bachelors button 
(Centaurea cyanus), African millet 
(Eleusine coracana), California poppy 
(Eschscholtzia californica) ,tarweed (Ma- 
dia elegans), miners lettuce (Montia 
perfoliata), millet (Panicum miliaceum) , 
Japan barnyard millet (Panicum crus- 
galli var.), German millet or Hungarian 
grass (Setaria italica), and sunflower 
Several of the species of sunflower will 
serve, the common sunflower (Helian- 
thus annuus) being ore of the best, 
having named varieties especially prized 
for the abundance and large size of the 
seed. No seeds are more relished by 
graminivorous birds than the millets; 
in fact, they are so much preferred that 
they have been used with good effect 
for drawing the attention of birds from 
more valuable grain crops. 


Food Plants for Upland Game Birds 


The distinction between the dietaries 
of the so-called frugivorous and grami- 
nivorous birds is not so marked as would 
be inferred from a strict interpretation 
of these terms. Particularly in the case 
of the grouse and quail does a limited 
characterization of the food habits fail 
to express the truth. Consequently in 
recommending plants attractive to these 
birds many must be mentioned that are 
included in the lists for fruit-eating 
birds. Grouse are fond of both buds 
and leaves; hence some plants which 
have neither nutritious fruit nor seeds 
are for them important food plants. 

While the establishment of preserves 
for land game birds is yet a new move- 
ment in this country, it is certain to be- 
come of great importance. Hence it is 
desirable to disseminate information as 
to the food and covert plants that are 
favored by the grouse and quail. Bob- 
whites frequently use covers of rose, 
alder, and blackberry bushes, and thickly 
set barberry, bayberry, and dense banks 
of honeysuckle are suitable. These 
plants also furnish food for the birds, 
but they should be supplemented by 


| others more exclusively adapted for this 


purpose. Sumac, Japanese _ clover, 
buckwheat, sorghum, millet, vetches, 
cowpeas, and any plants of the pea fam- 
ily producing small seeds are valuable, 
and should be sown in large quantities. 
The seeds of milk pea (Galactia), par- 


| tridge pea (Chamechrista), hog peanut 


(Falcata), wild bean (Strophostyles), 
and smartweeds (Polygonum) are im- 
portant natural foods of the eastern 
quail, but should be encouraged wunly 
where they cannot become weed pests. 
The western quail are fond of the seeds 
of sumac, bur clover, alfilaria, lupines, 
napa thistle, and turkey mullein plants; 
but where these plants are liable to be- 
come nuisances the food plants recom- 
mended for the eastern quail will serve. 

Coverts for grouse, as the sharptail, 
should abound in such plants as rose, 
sumach, blueberry, bearberry, buffalo 
berry, dwarf birch, and alder. The 
ruffed grouse thrives among scrub oak, 
bavberry, sumac, dwarf birch, 
alder, poplar, willow, and such fruit- 
bearing plants as partridge berry, haw- 


rose, 


thorn, viburnum, wild grapes, mountain 
ash, blueberry, blackberry, and cran- 
berry. Cover of this nature is suited to 
the heath hen also, and to the imported 
pheasants and the Hungarian partridge, 
but in all cases it is well to supplement 
the food supply furnished by these 
shrubs and trees by planting small 
grains and legumes as recommended for 
quail. 


Plants Useful for Protecting Cultivated 
Fruit 

The practice of planting wild or in- 
ferior fruits for the purpose of tolling 
birds away from valuable cultivated va- 
rieties is very old, but it has never been 
tried as widely and systematically as 
seems desirable. the chief essential to 
the success of this plan is that the decoy 
trees shall be early bearing species, for 
almost all of the damage to fruit by 
birds is inflicted on the earliest varieties, 
evidently because of the scarcity of early 
wild fruit. Probably cherries, raspber- 
ries, and strawberries suffer more in the 
aggregate than all of the later fruits. 
Fortunately we have a fruit which fills 
this need, one which ripens with the 
earliest cherries and is a favorite with all 
frugivorous birds, namely, the mulberry, 
both native and cultivated. 

Three varieties of the native mulberry 
(Morus rubra), namely, the Hicks, 
Stubbs, and Townsend, are especially 
successful in the Southern States, though 
the Hicks is known to thrive in the 
Carolinian faunal areas and Stubbs in 
the Alleghenian. The Townsend is a 
comparatively new variety and its hardi- 
ness is unknown, but it ripens fruit re- 
markably early and should be given a 
thorough trial. According to Prof. L. 
H. Bailey, the New American (often 
sold under the name Downing) is the 
best mulberry known for the Northern 
States. The Russian mulberry is the 
hardiest variety and is a favorite in the 
plains region and other places where 
great extremes of temperature prevail. 
It succeeds in as diverse climates as 
those of North Dakota and New Mex- 
ico. The New American, Russian, and 
Black Persian mulberries are known to 
do well in California, and the indications 
are that the latter is suited to conditions 
in the Lower Sonoran faunal area. 
When planting mulberries for the pur- 
pose of protecting cultivated fruits, the 
earliest fruiting varieties obtainable 
should be used. 

Among fruits suitable for the same 
purpose, but not now known to be as 
valuable as mulberries, are the mahaleb 
or stock cherry (Prunus mahaleb) and 
the European bird cherry (Prunus 
padus). Among native fruits the only 
ones that can be recommended at pres- 
ent are the service berry or Juneberry 
(Amelanchier), redberried elder (Sam- 
bucus pubens), and wild strawberries 
and raspberries. Patches of the earliest 
varieties of these small berries are very 
attractive to birds. 

Injury to later fruits, except in locali- 
ties where there are no wild fruits, is 
more difficult to prevent, as in such cases 
it probably arises from preference by 
the birds for a particular cultivated 
fruit. Thus grapes suffer seriously in 
some places. The always reliable mul- 
berries are useful even at this season, as 
some varieties continue in bearing from 
two to six months. Elderberries are 
probably the most valuable native fruit 
for attracting birds in the summer and 
fall, particularly in the West, where they 
have a long fruiting season. In the 
North and East no summer fruits are 
more attractive to birds than the black 
cherry (Prunus serotina) and choke 
cherry (Prunus virginiana). 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Last Chance 
to get VOGUE 
at $5 


Beginning with the September Ist issue, 
Vogue’s yearly subscription price has 
been raised from $5 a year to $6. 


For a limited time only, however, you 
may have a year of Vogue—24. issues— 
at the old $5 price. 


For evening wear, 
Vogue suggests a gay 
little pannier frock 
in nile green change 
able satin with pink 
embroidered rosea on 
the skirt, a belt of 
silrer ribbon and a 
rufie of yellow lace 
around the waiat, and 
a corsage of hand 
made flowera 


This offer is good only until October Ist. If you wish to take 

advantage of it, you must have your order in the mail by the © Vogue 
evening of that day. If you wait until later, you cannot sub- 

scribe at the $5 rate, but you must pay $6. 


$35 Invested in Vogue 


{ tiny fraction of your loss on one ill-chosen gown 


Will Save You $500 


You think nothing of spending $5 on stockings, or a bit 
of neckwear. Yet for that same $5 you may have 
what is infinitely more valuable to your appearance— 





Even at the $6 price, Vogue will continue to be the 
least costly per copy of all the American magazines 
appealing to people of taste. Vogue is published twice 


the fashion guidance of Vogue for an entire year. 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really ex- 
pensive gown. Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being 
exactly what you want are the ones that cost more 


a month, giving you 24 issues a year instead of 12. 


Thus you spend $5 a year for t'velve issues of Country 
Lite; $4 for twelve issues of Harper’s, Century, the 
Atlantic ; but you spend at the rate of only $3 for every 





than you can afford. 12 issues of Vogue—$2.50 if you mail the coupon now. 


ONSIDER, then, that for $5—surely a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill- 
chosen hat or gown—you may have at hand, for an entire year (24 issues), 
Vogue’s fashion information, V ogue’s acknowledged taste—all the judgment, experience, 
and skill of a highly paid staff of experts in everything connected with dress, entertain- 
ing, interior decoration, and the social and intellectual life of a cultivated woman. = 


Orders must be in by October 1. 


Special Offer—Don’t Send 
Money Now! 


If you mail the coupon at once, we will enter your subscrip- 
tion for 24 issues (one year) of Vogue, beginning with the 
New York Fashions Number, ready now, at the $5 rate. f  NAME «oe ee eee ete ee eens 


Save $1 by mailing this coupon now 


ee eel 


VOGUE, 19 W. 44th Street, New York City 


Send me 24 numbers (one year) of Vogue, begin- 
ning with the New York Fashions Number, dated 
October |, at your special $5 rate. | will remit $5 
on receipt of your bill. (Canadian $6.25.) 


This offer will be held open only for a limited time; then the 


subscription price will go ae $6, OO SE POA OD oe ee ae ee 
‘ Z Gtr a Melis bo bes OHUGES Ct OW eed wreweeus bee 
Sign, tear off and mail the coupon te ee ea ee 


H. & G. 10-19 : 
1 | MTT j | | \| WALA) } ( PWM AT HAT CCH pc 
= IK HANH UVAIOAWO MVNO ASAT HOE APOE Ev WANNA TL As 
The Postal Zone Law makes necessary an additional postage charge of 50c a year, west of the Mississippi 
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Superb Louis XV 


rosewood 


Lad 


also Porcelain Lamp with rich old Chinese colonngs 


y's Writing Desk in rare mahogany and 






NOW ON EXHIBITION 
TAPESTRY PANELS 
POINT CHAIR COVERINGS 
and EMBROIDERIES 


16 Rue d'Artois 








ANTIQUE 
PETIT 








PARIS 12 West goth St. NEW YORK 
RAE Le OTSA 





LAURA LEVERING 


Interiors 


Studio 


Madison Avenue 
at Goth Street 


New York City 
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Filet Net 


The most beautiful of all # 
curtaimea biandmade in § 
original and exclusive de- 

signs 


$9.00 pair up cy 


If you prefer to do this 
simple, interesting work 
yourself, we will supply 
NET BY THE YARD 

THREADS BY THER 
SKEIN. (Exclusive sale 8 


of threads used.) 






a . 
HARRIET de R. CUTTING 


INTERIOR PKCORATOR 


iM... 


Send for circular with de- 
signs illustrated 


Neer rTwt CT tioNnes 
ieee ae wre 
MAC CP Mee 


wT Pacers 


6 East 37th Street New York City 
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Roll-top bureau 

or secretaire 

with marqueterie 

and ormolu 

mounts. Louis 
XVI 


French Tables and Seating Furniture 


(Continued from page 31) 


suitable styles of dining rooms. 
Table Types 


The tables of the 17th Century may 
be divided into six principal types: 

(1) There. were oblong or nearly 
square tables with four straight quad- 
rangular tapered legs set at the corners 
and connected by stretchers either of 
the saltire type or arranged in various 
other possible ways. 

(2) Tables with four 
and straight stretchers. 

(3) A third family with four straight 
legs and no stretchers. 


straight legs 


(4) Console tables of sundry pat- 
terns 

(5) Writing tables of divers allied 
types. 


(6) A genera] classification of small 
tables or guéridons. 

(1) The tables of the first type ap- 
peared in considerable numbers about 
the beginning of the 17th Century and 
continued in vogue till after 1650. The 
straight saltire or X stretchers were 
often shaped at the edges and the type 
was closely allied to the sort of table 
that became common in England dur- 
ing the reign of William and Mary. 
A variation to this type, but similar 
in methods of structure, had scroll legs 
instead of straight, and the legs were 
canted so as to throw the scroll pro- 
jections diagonally outward. 


ar 
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(2) The tables with four’ straight 
legs and straight stretchers were gener- 
ally oblong in shape and had either 
four stretchers connecting the legs in 
succession, or else three stretchers. Two 
of these were short and connected the 
pairs of end legs, and the third long, 
connecting the two short stretchers. 
Both legs and stretchers in this type 
were generally either spiral-turned or 
spool-turned. Both fashions of turning 
were of Portugese inspiration. The 
analogies to this type were plentiful in 
England at the end of the century and 
a very simple rendering of the same 


pattern was not uncommon in the 
American Colonies. 
(3) The third family having four 


legs set at the corners and no stretchers, 
might have either straight quadrangular 
tapered legs or canted cabriole legs. In 
both cases a shaped apron form of 
framing was generally made the vehicle 
of considerable ornamentation. These 
forms developed towards the middle 
of the century. 


Consoles 


(4) Console tables, which became 
highly. popular in the second quarter 
of the century and continued there- 
after in great favor, displayed legs and 
underframing of much variety and were 
made both with and without stretchers. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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An Empire dressing stand of mahogany with gilt brass 


mounts. 


Courtesy of the Rosenbach Galleries 
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Seven Good Reasons 
for 


FALL PLANTING 


are discussed in our Booklet, and the copious 
rains of the past three months have strength- 
ened these reasons for the soil is now in prime 
condition. ; 

Many plants must necessarily be set in the Spring and 
other heavy demands on labor greatly crowd the work of 
the short spring season, while two full months, October 
and November, give ample time for the planting of such 
trees and shrubs as are better planted in Autumn, viz. : 

Elms, Lindens, Maples, Dogwoods, Lilacs, Syringas, 
Spireas, l‘orsythias, Fruit Trees, etc., etc. 


Large Sizes for Immediate Effect 


are offered in addition to ordinary sizes. Place your order for 
everything you need, and you can safely trust to our expert 
advice as to the best time for planting. 

Our Lists are ready. Send for your copy. 


“‘Prices as Low as Consistent with Highest Quality’”’ 


Rosedale Nurseries, Box H, Tarrytown, N. Y. 




















~~ by Washington and set by him in the garden at Mt. 


‘ oS Among the beautiful Lilacs growing at Wyomissing Nurseries 
Seg ee are Ellen Willmott, snowy: white, with a truss nearly a foot 
ie long; Leon Gambette, a giant-flowering variety, with blooms 
Bs As almost as large as tuberoses; Belle de Nancy, soft lilac-pink. 
oY Tt These are only a few of the Lilacs I grow at Wyomissing; there 

ie are varieties early and varieties late, new-.colors and glorified 
09) forms, with individual flowers and trusses. more than doubled 





Farr’s Superb Lilacs 
For Fall Planting 


Lilac-time is spring-time at its best, and one can 
scarcely conceive of a garden without the plants “loved 


Vernon.” For more than a century the Lilacs planted 
on Bussey Hill (at the Arnold Arboretum) have bloomed 
a every year, filling the air with fragrance, and proving 
their worth as permanent features of the gardens. 


in size. All my Lilacs are grown on their own roots, the only 
safe way to produce good plants. 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 


(Sixth edition, 1918) describes all of these new Lilacs, and 
other gems; fem fall planting, including Deutzias, Philadelphus, 
Everg rs plants, Japanese and German Irises, and over 
500 varieties of Peonies. If you do not have a copy of this 
sixth edition send for it today. 


BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


106 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna. 
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Country Homes 


The dignified estate, the delightful place 
near town, the cozy bungalow, all are adver- 
tised in the Real Estate Mart of House & 
Garden. 


Now Is the Time to Buy 


More real estate bargains are being offered now than 
ever before. We are in constant touch with brokers who 
specialize in selected localities throughout the country. 
They can find you what you want if it is obtainable. 

Call upon us if we can serve you—there is no charge 

the service is for the benefit of our readers. 


Manager Real Estate Mart 


Houses arden 

















Improved Filbert (Hazel) 
Nut Trees ee 


For Fall Planting yg 


Europe until now has alone enjoyed 
a great nut delicacy—large, tasty Fil- 
berts. The American wild Filbert has 
lacked size, taste and food value. 

Seven years ago, however, we im- 
ported plants that bore abundantly, 
as far North as Riga, Russia, and 
obtained a European nut expert to 
begin experiments here. Success has 
crowned his efforts. We now offer you 










Hardy Well Developed Trees 


Famous nut experts C. A. Reed, of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, and Dr. R. T. Morris have pro- 
nounced our plants wonderful. On the shore of Lake 
Ontario, with temperatures of 10 to 15 degrees below 
zero, they thrive and bear abundantly. 


Beau ty and Profit 


Bushes make a very ornamental shrub with deep green leathery foliage 
in summer and loaded with husks of delicious nuts, which ripen in Sep- 
tember here. Plants bear second or third: year after planting, and when 
10 years old stand 5 to 7 feet high, and should yield 20 to 25 pounds af 
nuts each. : 
All plants offered grown on their own roots, are 2 to 4 feet high, and 
will thrive in any moderately rich, well drained soil with very little culti- 
vation. Can be planted just as successfully 
in the fall as spring. Be the first to grow 
large Filberts—the European kind—on your 
grounds for real pleasure or in orchard for 
good profit. Satisfaction comes either way. 
Send for catalog with full- details. 


? 


L.W. HALL COMPANY, Inc., fy 
586 Cutler Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 


Complete stock of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, shrubs, vines, berry plants, etc. 
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Interior Decorations and Furnishings 
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of a well appointed home 


in best be realized through the Valiant Shops with 
out the obiection of prohibitive cost. 
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THE J.GVALIANT COMPANY 
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facsimiles 


224-226 N.CHARLES , STREET 
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of the makers of 


A collection 


master 


veal a wealth of suggestions and interest 
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Director 


Philadelp! 


Mac Mullin 
171 hestnut Street 
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Anchor Post 
Gates 


Attractively designed, An- 
chor Post Gates lend an air 
of refinement and complete 
ness and greatly enhance the 
appearance of property and 
the surrounding grounds 
Sturdily built and firmly 
erected this attractiveness is 
always maintained 
Interesting catalogues on 
inchor Post Fences, Gates and 
Railing for all purposes will be 


mailed upon request 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


167 Broadway New York 


BOSTON 78 Milk Street; PHILA 
DELPHIA—- Real Estate Trust Bldg. ; 
HARTFORD 902 Main Street 
CLEVELAND Guardian Bldg.; AT 
LANTA—Empire Bidg.; CHICAGO 

Edison Bidg 2258-G 











Your Spring Garden Gay 
with Daffodilly and Narcissii 


Trumpets 
\ 


gold and silver, Star and Poets’ Nar 
1 Sions, and sweet-scented Gardenia 
flowered Narcisaii 
SPECIAL OCTOBER OFFER 
We send a carefully selected Blend of all these 
PREPAID to your Home 
25 100 1,000 
$1.00 $3.00 $25.00 
Our Pall Bulb Rook lists all Bulbs for Garden 
and House culture Hyacinths, Crocus, Tulips 
Iris Lilies. Paeonlas Rare Specialties, ete 
Tells you HOW to keep your home radiant with 
flowers through Winter 
Fragrant Nareiesil, blooming in § to 10 weeks in 
OUR PREPARED MOSS FIBRE 
trouble, small outlay 
picture tekken from phote.) 
for for Bow! Culture 
12 Silver white and 6 
18 BULBS FOR $1.00, PREPAID 
Fall Bulb Book You will like it 


H. H. BERGER & CO. 
70 Warren Street New York 


Little Great pleasure 
(Ree 


We 
Golden Narvissil 


Send for 
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and 
cabi- 


Lacquer 
mahogany 


net on stand, 
with gilt brass 
mounts.  Direc- 


toire style merg- 
ing into Empire 


French Tables and Seating Furniture 


(Continued from page 98) 


The legs might be straight, quadrangu- 
lar and tapered, cabriole, or scrolled. 
When there were stretchers, they were 
generally either recessed and shaped, 
or else arranged in saltire fashion, and 
they might be either rising or straight. 
These console tables, often of consid- 
erable length, were intended to stand 
against the wall. They were oblong in 
shape, bore more or less ornamentation 
on the framing and frequently had 
marble tops. In not a few instances 
they served as sideboards. 

(5) Writing tables, which became in- 
creasingly numerous from the middle 
of the century onward, were oblong 
in shape, usually had drawers in the 
framing and might have straight, ca- 
briole, or scroll legs. The most fully 
developed form of writing table—a 
form belonging to the Louis XIV era— 
had “knee-hole” space in the middle to 
accommodate the sitter, or the sitters 
at either side, and several tiers of draw- 
ers at each end. Beneath the drawers 
were legs, four at each end, set in the 
manner shown in the illustration. For 
a library writing table this design, 
which can be varied in size, has never 
been improved upon. 

(6) The small tables or stands, which 
increased in number and diversity of 
uses towards the end of the century, 
in general design followed the types 
already noted. 


Seating Furniture 


Seating furniture of the 16th Century 
consisted of nine principal types: 

(1) Banes. 

(2) Chayéres. 

(3) Wainscot or panelled-back. 

(4) Cacqueteuse seats. 

(5) Upholstered high-backed. 

(6) X seats 

(7) Escabeaux. 

(8) Banquettes 

(9) Stools. 

(1) The banc or high-backed bench 
with arms was a survival from medie- 
val times. The space between seat 
and floor was closed, paneled and 
carved; the back was paneled and 
carved; and the seat was ordinarily 
hinged to lift up so that the space 
beneath could be used as a chest. It 
corresponded with the Italian cassa 
banca and was the 16th Century sub- 
titute for a sofa. 

(2) The chayére was a high-backed, 
paneled and carved seigneurial seat, and 
was virtually the same thing as the 
bane except that it was intended for 
one sitter whereas the banc would ac- 
commodate three or four. 

(3) The wainscot or paneled-back 
chair was substantially identical with 
the wainscot chair of England. Even 


the motifs of carved decoration were 
virtually the same. This type occurred 
both with and without arms. The 


space beneath the seat was sometimes 
filled in with paneling and used as a 
small chest. 

(4) The cacqueteuse seat was a high- 
backed armchair whose peculiarities will 


best be understood from the illustra- 
tion. 
(5) The armchairs with high, up- 


holstered backs and upholstered seats 
closely resembled the Italian armchairs 
of the same period. The legs were 
straight and joined by stretchers, the 
seats were rectangular and covered 
with velvet or some similar rich ma- 
terial, the arms were straight, and the 
backposts were surmounted by carved 
finials rising several inches above the 
rectangular padded back. 

(6) X seats corresponded to the 
Italian so-called “Savonarola” chairs 
and ordinarily had a back, although in 
some cases the back was wanting. 

(7) Under the heading of escabeaux 
are included the upholstered armless 
chairs, either with straight turned legs, 
backposts and spindles, or with paneled 
and moderately carved backs. 

(8) Banquettes were long backless 
benches or forms with turned or carved 
legs and stretchers. 

(9) The ninth classification of seating 
furniture comprehends a great variety 
of stools which, however, closely cor 
responded with the chief types of con- 
temporary chairs. 

Seating furniture of the 17th Century 
showed a marked development in com- 
fort and elegance of design, while two 
of the earlier forms—bancs and cac- 
queteuse chairs—became practically ob 
solete. 


17th Century Type 


(1) One characteristic type of arm- 
chair, especially associated with the era 
of Louis XIII, had a high rectangular 
upholstered back, upholstered seat, 
straight scroll-curved arms, _ scroll- 
curved legs back and front, and scrolled 
recessed stretcher. 

(2) A second characteristic uphol- 
stered type had an arched or shaped 
back, showing Portuguese influence, and 
cabriole or straight legs with stretchers. 

(3) A third common type had a high 
rectangular upholstered back, uphol- 
stered seat, straight upholstered arms, 
quadrangular straight legs and saltire 
stretchers. 

(4) Less ponderous was a Louis XIV 
upholstered type with high rectangular 
back, straight scroll-curved arms, canted 
cabriole legs with hinds’ feet, and 
shaped saltire stretchers. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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THE COLONIAL 

ARCHITECTURE 
OF SALEM 


By 
Frank Cousins and Phil M. 


Riley 

——_—__—_ 
In terms of the so-called 
Colonial style, our national 


building heritage, Salem is the 
irchitectural center of New 
England, and affords the high 
est inspiration to architects and 
home builders for modern 

daptation f 

Salem presents perfect exam 
ples of the gable-roofed cabin 
1 cottage, the many gabled 
Elizabethan house, and _ the 
adaptation from the French of 
Mansard to the square three 
story structure first of wood, 
and then of brick 

This book aims to present the 
story of Colonial Architecture 
of Salem, from the period of 
1628-1818 The best and most 
typical examples have been 
chosen of each period, first 
preference being given to arch 
itectural excellence. 

Thus we have a complet 
survey of the Colonial period, 
whether expressed in door 
ways, mantel pieces, fireplaces, 
cornices or houses as a whole. 

With nearly 250 illustrations 
from photographs. Eight Vol. 
Bound in half buckram, gilt top. 


Edition Limited to 960 copies. 
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$8.00 net 

| LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers 

34 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 

















Get rid of the bird 
Bolshevikis 
Crescent Sparrow Trap 


$5.00 and Parcel 
charges, 









Does the work better than the 
bulky and more expensive 
Traps 

Our famou 

3 for $3.50 
Bird Houses, 
weight 10 Ib 
Pre - War price 
maintained 


CRESCENT CO. 
“Birdville’’ 
Toms River, N. J, 





No payment accepted 
mo y unless successful. 
\lso expert services 


e 
Fire laces on general chimney 
work 
Made to | FREDERICN. WHITLEY, Ine. 
Engineers and Contractors 
Draw 19 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Post | 
weight 9 Ibs. | 
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Deane’s French Range, 
Plate No. 160, burning 
coal or wood 


A Range That Saves Coal 


saves money. A range well-built on the 
right principles will save coal. The fire should start 
quickly, burn evenly under perfect damper control, 
and practically envelope the oven with heat. 


eek tee 
Pee re 


Deane’s ‘french. Range 


for over 60 years has been specified by architects and demanded 
by experienced housewives because it meets most exacting de- 
mands. It embodies all the characteristics described and is 
constructed of the finest materials obtainable to insure a long, 
useful career. It costs more than ordinary ranges but pays 
for itself in better cooking and fuel saving. 


The range shown here has two large ovens, with platform- 
drop doors. The heat passes around five sides of the ovens, 
insuring even temperatures and perfect roasting and baking 
It rests on a fire-proof hearth and, where the chimney per- 
mits, is constructed to eliminate the smoke pipe and to give 
increased surface space. The warming closet in the plate shelf 
and the hood and ventilator are valuable features. 


We have fully described and priced this range and others, 
larger and smaller, and combining coal and gas, in Circular 
No. 31. Send for it now. 














BRAMHALL, DEANE Co. 
263-265 West 36 St.. New York. N-Y. 


_you wish your range “tailor-made” to your indi 
ask for “The Heart of the Home.” 


 & 


vidual 
order 














For Your RESIDENCE, CLUB, AUTOMOBILE, YACHT 
and for GENERAL PRESENTATION PURPOSES 


8-DAY 


“Chelsea hicicrive Clocks 


iF FOR YEARS THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD OF QUALITY 
3 ON SALE BY LEADING HIGH CLASS JEWELLERS 
CHELSEA CLOCK CO. Makers of high grade clocks. 10 State St., Boston, Mass. 














| California 
Bungalow Books 


Home Kraft Homes,’’ 
Hiomes"’, and ‘“‘Plan Kraft’’"—50c each, post- 
paid Contain distinctive designs, complete. 


DE LUXE BUILDING CO., 


*‘Draughtsman,”’ ‘‘Kozy 


521 Union League Bldg. 

















ReSan, Indoor Closet 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Los ngeles iW PS 








For Homes, Schools, Factories, Churches, Stores, Offices 


Comfort, convenience, health Sewage tank, installed beneath the 
bowl and under floor, holds 127 gallons One charge of chemical 
lasts six months, kills germs and destroys odor. One pull of the 
agitator daily is only attention required Tank drains simply and 
easily, contents seeping away from building A turn of a valve 
emptics tank. 


NO ODOR—ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
Each Ro-San Outfit guaranteed absolutely odorless Endorsed - by 
health officials’ and health boards everywhere We furnish single 
and multiple installations Each outfit complete—no extras to buy 
Always sold on 30 days’ trial—ask for catalog 
Rowe Sanitary Mfg. Co., 1094 6th St., Detroit, Mich. 


Ro-San Rolling Bath Tubs and 
No Plumbing Required. 


Manufacturers of Washstands 
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Residence at R. Lb. 
Netherwood, N. J 


Squires 


Architect 


The Difference Between 
A House and A Home 


One word marks this difference 
—PROTECTION. 

This modern home means to its 
owner not only shelter, not only 
comfort and beauty, but also safety 
from fire, and the modern way of 
making sure of this safety is by 
building throughout of 


NATCO-HOLLOW : TILE 


The Natco house is warmer in winter 
and cooler in summer—thanks to the en- 
closed air spaces in the tile. It is damp 
proof and vermin proof, solid and substan- 
tial, permanent and enduring, and best of 
all it is everlastingly safe. 

Natco walls are Suite of a single thick- 
ness of the large hollow tile, whose sur- 
faces are scored on the outside to take the 
beautiful stucco finish, and on the inside 
to hold wall plaster permanently and well 
without cracking. 

Natco costs less than brick and concrete, 
and but little more than less permanent 
frame construction. 

When you think of building 
Natco. Send today for the interesting 32- 
page book “Fire Proof Houses”. It shows 
yoo how other discriminating people have 

uilt beautiful houses of Natco. 


think of 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRGDFING - COMPANY 
104 Federal Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















You can now have all the 
convenience and comfort that 
come with electric light and 


running water in your country 
home no matter where you are 
located. One complete, com- 
pact system furnishes them 
both, 


@KEWANEE® 


Combination Systems 





Save money on the first cost, 
last longer, require fewer re- 
pairs than any other installa- 
tion, and never fail to give ab 
solute satisfaction year in and 
year out. There is a Kewanee 
System to fit every need, 

An abundant supply of run 
ning water under strong pres 
sure is always ready for use. 
Electric light and power for 
every purpose is yours at the 
turn of a switch. 


Write for bulletins on Running 
Water, Electric Light and 
Disposal. 


Sewage 


Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 
(Formerly Kewanee Water Supply Co.) 


401 S. Franklin St. 


























Kewanee. Til. 




















COLD WEATHER ? ready For rr? 


50,000 Country Homes freed 
themselves from water drudgery 
during the past year by install 
ing private water systems. Is 
your home among this improved 
list or do you still follow the 
water trall to some outside 
source for your daily water sup- 
ply? Why not have running 
water for bath, laundry, kitchen 
and similar uses before cold 
weather sets in by installing a 
MYERS HYDRO-PNEUMATIC 
PUMP and Pressure Tank, and 
in this way easily solve your 
water problems?’ Myers Pumps 
come in many styles and sizes— 
operation any power, installa- 
tion simple, service dependable, 















Buy them 
through your 
= dealer or write 
_- us. 
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Attractive Catalog on request 


F. E. MYERS & BRO. 
No, 190 Orange St. Ashland, Obie 






















Charm end Comfort 


THE BIGGEST THINGS TO AT 
TAIN IN BIG and LITTLE HOMES 


No other feature will add so 





Write today for the Cavement Window 
Handbook. Its FREE t YOU 


The Casement Hardware Co. 
1 South Clinton Street. CHICAGO 


Obbennaaenennnennnneves sui rrerpereres 


much in beauty as casement © 
windows; none so much conven- - 
ience as C-H casement adjusters © 
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French Tables and Seating Furniture 
(Continued from page 100) 


(5) There was also an armchair with 
caned seat and back, the frame of the 
back, the scrolled legs and stretchers 
carved, or carved and turned, and the 
whole composition closely resembling 
the “Restoration” chair type in Eng- 
land. 

(6) Likewise there was an armless 
caned chair with Flemish scroll legs 
and caned back with carved, oval- 
shaped frame. 

(7) Another type of caned armchair 
had a shaped back, slightly cabriole legs, 
and stretchers. 

(8) Long sofas with high rectangu- 
lar or shaped backs corresponded in 
design with the most important of the 
foregoing types of upholstered chairs. 

(9) Stools and banquettes likewise 
followed the same types of design. 


The Materials Used 


The materials used for seating furni- 
ture in the 16th and 17th Centuries 
were chiefly oak and walnut. In addi- 
tion to these staples, chestnut was em- 
ployed to some extent and also several 
of the less durable woods, especially if 
the surface was to be covered with 
painting or gliding. The rarer woods 
that were largely brought in during the 
17th Century were confined, for the 
most part, to cabinet work and did not 
appreciably affect seating furniture. 
Towards the end of the 16th Century 
and in the early years of the 17th Cen- 
tury, the use of upholstery fabrics in- 
creased to a hitherto unprecedented 
extent—so much so, in fact, that in 
many cases the legs, stretchers and arms, 
or parts of the arms, were the only 
wooden parts visible. For tables in 
the 16th Century the woods already 
mentioned were chiefly used; in the 
17th Century marble for table tops must 
be added to the list of materials, and 
the Louis XIV period was par ex- 
cellence the age of carved and gesso- 
coated gilt wood. In addition to the 
resplendent 17th Century gilding, we 
find some of the more unusual woods 
used for tables, especially in the mat- 
ter of inlay and marqueterie. Boule 
work of tortoise shell with brass and tin 
inlay was likewise employed for tables 
as well as for cabinet work. 


Characteristics of Contour 


The general characteristics of contour, 
so far as tables and seating furniture 
are concerned, show the prevailing rec- 


| tilinear influence of the 16th Century 





with the curvilinear trend prevalent 
about 1600. Legs and stretchers, and 
chair arms and back-shapings as well, 
were the sensitive features that recorded 
the sequence of variations. We find 
many legs, especially from about the 
beginning of the 17th Century, consist- 
ing either of continuous scrolls or of 
ccrolls containing a series of interrupted 
curves. For both tables and seating 
furniture stretchers were almost invari- 
ably used till near the very end of the 
17th Century. . 

Of the decorative processes common- 
ly employed, carving was the most im- 
portant throughout the entire epoch. 
From the latter part of the 16th Cen- 
tury onward, turning also fulfiled an 
important decorative réle. During the 
16th Century inlay came into vogue 
and continued throughout the 17th. For 
this purpose contra_ting and vari-col- 
ored woods were used; in the 17th Cen- 
tury Boule tables with their veneer of 
tortoise shell displayed elaborate inlay 
of brass or tin enriched by engraving. 
Marqueterie also was used for tables. 
Painting or pointing and parcel gilding 
constantly appeared. Ful gilding on 
elaborately carved and gesso-coated 
grounds adorned both tables and seat- 
ing furniture, but especially the for- 
mer, in the Louis XIV period. Towards 
the end of the 17th Century lacquer also 
came into high favor. 


Decorative Motifs 


During the 16th and 17th Centuries, 
at one time or another, we find the 
following decorative motifs much in 
evidence—acanthus leaves, foliage, fruit, 
flowers, foliated scrolls, strapwork, 
Romayne work or heads in medallions, 
amorini and other human figures, ani- 
mal forms and mythological creatures, 
grotesques, masques, cartouches, ga- 
drooning, Vitruvian scrolls, swags and 
drops, and arabesques. During the 
Louis XIV period sun rays, masques, 
reticulated diaperings and heavy folia- 
tions were especially conspicuous and 
likewise the arabesques and semi-Chin- 
ese motifs employed so much in the 
designs of Berain. 

During the 16th Century and the be- 
ginning of the 17th, the mounts on 
table drawers were good and consistent 
but not conspicuous; during the height 
of the Louis XIV period purely orna- 
mental metal mounts, oftentimes of 
highly elaborate design, were applied 
to the legs of the more imposing tables. 


OSs 


Plants Useful for Attracting Fruit- 
Eating Birds 


(Continued from page 96) 


Nothing surpasses mulberries for al- 
luring birds away from the early orchard 
fruits. Early bearing varieties should be 
planted in numbers and some should be 
selected for the length of the fruiting 
season. The Hicks and the Black Per- 
sian are notable in the latter respect, 
while the Townsend is earliest for the 
South and the Russian will take its place 
in the North. 

Where it is desired to attract birds 
and afford them a sanctuary at all sea- 
sons, a large variety of plants must be 
used. For this purpose thickets of 
shrubs and other low growths are better 
than trees, since tangles of bushes and 
vines afford a more secure retreat from 
bird enemies and are the favorite cover 
of many species. 

Where birds occur in large numbers 
their enemies are sure to congregate. 


Hence grounds especially designed to at- 
tract birds should also be furnished with 
devices to insure security from cats and 
other predatory animals. Fences made 
proof against climbing invaders by over- 
hanging wire netting are essential, and 
inverted funnel-shaped metal guards or 
loose spirals of barbed wire should be 
placed around the trunks of nest trees to 
protect the occupants. Bird houses of 
various types add to the possibilities of 
bird gardens, and a never-failing supply 
of water is an essential. The basin 
should be shallow, so as to serve both 
for bathing and drinking, and should be 
placed in an open lawn or elevated so 
that birds resorting to it will not be at 
the mercy of enemies. Assured safety 
and a plentiful supply of food and 
drink will work wonders in attracting 
birds. 
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Makes a neat, attractive, dur- 
able surface, which will last as 
long as the house itself. 

Wherever a_ neat, 
waterproof surface is wanted, 


artistic 


Con-Ser-Tex 


Canvas Roofing should be used. 
It will not leak, buckle, crack, 
stretch, peel or rot. . It is 


Water-proof, Weather-proof 
and Wear-proof 


Unlike untreated canvas, CON 
SER-TEX is not affected by the action 
of the sun, wind, rain, snow or frost. 
It is a high-grade roofing material, 
which is economical and durable. 


Investigate its merits. Send us the 
dimensions of your roof, porch floors, 
sleeping balcony, or the surface you 
want covered. We will mail you sam- 
ple showing quality, width, weights 
and free illustrated copy of “Roofing 
Facts and Figures.” 


Wm. L. Barrell Company 
8 Thomas Street New York City 


Chicago Distributor: 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
430-40 North Wells St. 
California Distributors: 
Waterhouse-Wileox Co 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 








HOLLAND BULBS 


Darwin, Cottage and Early Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Narcissi, Crocuses, 
etc., of exceptiOnally fine quality. 


Order early while assortment is 
complete. 


PEONTIES 


Best varieties in strong clumps. 


PHYLOXand IRIS 


in Vigorous, Field-Grown plants. 
New and choice sorts. 


It is planting time now.. Send 
today for our Catalogue. 


FRANKEN BROTHERS 
Box 539 Deerfield, Ill. 











50,000 Fruit Trees and Dwaft Fruits 


Thousands of Berries, Currants, Strawberries, 
Roses, Shrubs, Ornamental Trees, ete; 
Bearing size. Apple, Pear, Plum and Chosty 
Trees that will bear fruit next. summer if 
planted this fall. 
Send for Catalog of wholesale prices. TODAY. 
Lae, * HOME NURSERIES, Inc. 
The Kome of Good Trees ; - 


101 Orchard Ave. Danville, N. Y. 











WILKINS S835MERS 
Beautiful, simple, Mechanically petece So, eine? 


justable, easily installed on new or old caserhents, = 
or without screens. ——. 


Send name of archi- 
SS: 












tect or builder also 
your own name for 
illustrated folder. 
George Lester Wilkins 
7069 WN. Clark St. 
Chicago, tl. 




















Do You Plan to Build? 


= | es = - 


ee EEE ery on ere oe - 








Pe gidhars #al Ane Tek Nak Ne 
5 ia ae 


A cozy bungalow in our 
August issue. 





- Buin AcE: 


HE prominent national publication de- 


voted to the interests of the moderate-cost . 


home, in 40 years of service has made its repu- 
tation chiefly among architects, builders and 
contractors. 


Yet the cozy bungalow pictured above and 
illustrated in our August issue with accompany- 
ing description, floor plans, etc., represents one 
of the particular features of Building Age which 
appeals to the homeseeker who is looking. for 
ideas on building. 


Two or more such plans are provided in every 
issue of Building Age,—besides suggestions for 
garages, harmonious selections of hardware for 
the modern house; handsome views of interior 
details of beautiful homes showing fireplaces, 
china closets, stairways, windows, etc.; effective 
design with wall board; valuable hints for mak- 
ing the kitchen a boon to the housewife, all 
mentioned here specially because they are 
treated in the August number. 


Several Hundred House & Garden Readers 


have already responded with alacrity to our 
previous offers in this publication, and 
perhaps you have thought of doing so, too. 


For $1.00 


we will send you this attractive issue for August while 
the copies last, together with another current number, 
and enter your name for the following six months—eight 
in all, if you will tear out and mail the attached coupon. 
This is a strictly limited offer to House & Garden readers 
only. Regular price of Building Age is—single copies 
25c, 12 months $2.00 (Canadian postage 25c, foreign 
postage 50c—Additional ). 
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Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH,FRESH LOBSTER 


RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 











FAMILIES who are fond of FIS:1 can be 
supplied DIRECT from a Bx UCESTER, 
M » by the FRANK E. DAVIS COM- 
PANY, with newly caught, KEEPABLE 
OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland dealer 
could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER 
a i sending oy EXPRESS RIGHT TO 
YOUR HOME, We PREPAY express on all 
orders east of Kaneas. Our fish are pure, 
appetizing and economical and we want ou 
to try some, payment subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, 
are delicious for breakfast. They are freshly 
packed in brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless 
and ready forinstant use. It makes a substan- 
tial meal, a fine change from meat, at a much 
lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known 
for salads. Right fresh from the water, our 
lobsters simply are boiled and packed in 
PARCHMENT-LINED CANS. They come 
to you as the purest and safest lobsters you 
can buy and the meat is as crisp and natural as 
if you took it from the shell yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish 
that your whole family will enjoy. No other 
flavor is just like that of clams, whether fried 
or in a chowder, 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, 
SHRIMP to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for 
Newburg or deviled, SALMON reatly to serve 
SARDINES of all kinds, TUNNY for salad, 
SANDWICH FILLINGS and every good thing 
packed here or abroad you can get direct from 
us and keep right on your pantry shelf for 
regular or emergency ust. 


With every order we send BOOK OF 

RECIPES for preparing all our products. 

Write for it. Our list tells how each Pa 

kind of fish is put up with the deliv- i 

ered price so you can choose just P a 

what you will enjoy most, 

Sen h upon for it 

— —. Sn ¢ ona * E. 
- Davis 

FRANK E. 7”. 339 "Central 


? Wharf, 
DAVIS CO. 4 Ghumastten, Mass. 
330 Central 


"i 


4 Ple ‘ase se nd me oO 
Ww . your 
comin 4 latest Fish Price List. 
ass. 4 La 
4 Street __ 
4 
a City State 




















Building Age, 241 West 39th Street, New York City 


For the $1.00 per offer in October House & Garden, please send me eight 
issues of Building Age; this entitles me to two current numbers free of 
chargé including copies of August while they last; and a regular order for 
the following six months. (Canadian postage 25¢, Foreign postage 50c 
additional.) 


Name 


a a a a Se ee Sm te Pere eT ee rer rT eT ay ry Te 


Cty a... 

















| SALAD SECRETS 


100 recipes. Brief but complete 
15c by mail. 100 meatless recipes 15¢ 
50 Sandwich recipes 15¢ 
All three 30c 
B. H. BRIGGS 
250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








CASH PAID 


Serd by mail or express any discarded 
jewelry, new or broken, diamonds, wWwaiches, 
old gold, silver‘or platinum, magneto points, 
false teeth in any shape We send cash at 
ovee and hold your goods 10 days Your 
goods re.urned at our expense if our offer is 
unsatisfactory. Established 1890 


LIBERTY REFINING CO., 
G432 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














ARRISONS’ 
-NURSERIE 


Fruit Trees Budded from 
Bearing Orchards. Peach, ap- 
ple, pear, plum, cherry, quince, 
grape-vines, strawberry plants, 
taspberries, blackberries, ever - 
gteens and shade fees. Catalog free. 
Harrison’s Nurseries, Box 51, Berlin, Md. 
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(~ ’ r ) 
SSENTIALS 
for the 
HOME &GARDEN 


should he im every 


e 
Which home 
GUARANTEED Ten YEARS 


The “Gem” 
Lawn 
Sprinkler 
: and Stand 
\ solidly built 


three legged 
{ tandard with 


in adjustable 








camp which 

pern it tir 

pray to play at 
ny proper ayn le yet holds rigid! 
in place whien adjusted Heavil 
painted—lasts a lifetime. The noz 
zle is very heavily built-——with spe 
cial adjustable spray feature ad 
ustment made of solid bra Oo 
will not corrode : 
No home with a lawn PRICE 
hould be without one 
ORDER TODAY 


Complete Delivered 


Three for $2.50 1 


AUTOMATIC AIR VALVE 


No l¢ aking no 



















banging—-no impet 
lect action special 
foolproof adjust 


ment lock-——-the most 
inexpensive quality 


valve on the market 


Better for the 
following reasons: 


i—The Leck Shield fea 
ture—cannot be opened 
witheut a key fur 
fished with each order 
2—The tong top shank 
which permits conden. 
sation without leakage 
Very sturdily built 
safety guaranteed 
+—The Baffle Piate—in- 
side which prevents 
any sediment trom 
seeping through the 
stepping vaive action 





Don't be annoyed 
any longer—Send 
in your order 


alin 


NOW 
Our Guarantee 4)')') Srecia! Lock 
sold under a rigid eatia PRICE Slea 
faction guarantes and Six Geo 
ive guaranteed to work ~ “$ 
properly for at least ter Twelve 
years, If not, they will for 
be replaced without $10 00 


charge except for ahi 
ping both ways 


RADIATOR FOOT-RAIL 


(An inexpensive luxury) 
fur, eS, 


delivered 
















An extraordinary 
nience to ny h use 
equipped with radiators 

attached — _PRICE EACH 

yn tah Delivered $&.00 


Rasily 
Made im 
oxidized 
Must be tried to be 
fully appreciated 


finiah 


Standard Lenght 26 


BEATON & CADWELL 


MANUFACTURING CO. 








Manufacturers of All Kinds of 
Plumbing Specialties 








J) 





& Britain, Codaecticut, U. 5. A. 








Hewitt 
ifter the design has been made on the tracing paper, 
the first process is to transfer it to the water color 
paper which is to make the final shade, by using 


graphite paper between the two 
drawing 
a hard pencil 


tac bed to the 


done with 


he firmi 


MAKING 


Photograpi 
taken } wtesy 


JAINTED paper lamp shades are 
| used so much these days, and there 

have been so many requests as to 
particulars in regard to their making, 
that we have consulted an expert and 
| evolved the following interesting, though 
|} somewhat difficult method, which must 
be pursued in order to create these love- 
ly objects 





Size, Design and Painting 


To begin with, the first thing to do 
decide on the size and type of 
lamp shade desired, have a wire frame 
made and then carefully fit a paper 
pattern of heavy wrapping paper on 
the frame, in order to insure accuracy 
This when cut out and satisfactory 
should be placed on water color paper, 
which may be bought by the sheet. The 
top, bottom and side are then marked 
in pencil so that the pattern is indicated 
on the water color paper 

The next step is to make the design 


jis to 


on a tracing paper, that is to say if 
you desire more than one shade In 
that case, it may be transferred to the 


water color paper with graphite paper, 
by means of following the design with 


PAPER SHADES 


ill the paper should 
board, and the work 


; Emmott Bu 


a sharp, hard pencil. When the design 
is completed on the shade, it should be | 
carefully inked with waterproof draw- | 
ing ink, and for this purpose, a very 
thin, pointed drawing pen is used. 
Then comes the painting of the de- 
sign. Water color paints are used and | 
in case a light background is desired, a 
wash may be put on first, covering the 
whole design. If a dark background 
is used, however, one should paint | 
around the design only. Then the de- | 
sign may be painted, and the line of 
color to edge the shade. After this, two 
coats of thin shellac are applied with 
time allowed in between for drying, and 
when dry, the shade is ready to cut out. 


Mounting the Shade 
It should be carefully cut out, fol- 
lowing the line of the original pattern, 


and then mounted and fitted on the 
wire rings or frame. For this purpose 


| 


very tiny wire shanks are used to hold 
the shade together at the back, or glue 
may be used if preferred. Before mount- 
ing, the wire frame or rings should be 
covered with a narrow white silk tape. 
(Continued on page 106) 





After the tracing has been made, the design is carefully 


inked on the water color paper 
waterproof drawing ink is used and a very fine 


For this purpose, a 


and 


pointed pen 








Garden 


H ATHAWAY 


Furniture 


House & 








Twin Four - Poster 
‘26 Beds in Solid Ma- 
hogany A Faithful 
Adaptation of the 
Colonial Style. Other 
Pieces to Match. 
each Special Attentior te 
Mail Inquiries 
W. A. HATHAWAY COMPANY 


62 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


What Makes a Home? 


Our Booklet 


“Home and 
the Fireplace” 


contains a 
Mine of Information 
pertaining to 
Fireplaces and 
Hearth Equipment 


Sert Free 
Write Today 


Colonial Fireplace Company 
4613 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Hlinois 

















Siac’ 


Underground 
Garbage Receivers 


The Sanitary way to 
store garbage 

15 years on the market 

17,000 sold some in 

your neighborhood. 


Our Truck wheels your ash 
barrel up or down steps. Try 
our Spiral Ribbed Ash Bar 
rel. 





Send for catalogue on 
you Sold 


Marks 
C. H Stephenson, Mfr., 20 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass 


each It will 
Direct. Look for our “ 





"Interior Decorating & Furnishing 
BOWDOIN & MANLEY 


20 West 45th Street, New York City 


LET US TELL YOU HOW TO MAKE 
YOUR, HOUSE OR, APARTMENT OR 
ROOM BEAUTIFUL AND EFFICIENT 
AND MODERNIZE YOUR KITCHEN 
Write for information and estimates } 








For the Foyer 


of private residences, .» 
apartment houses, and 

public buildings, stone 
benches, vases, foun- 
tains, ete., have proved 
to be particularly appro 


se 





priate 

We have on display a wide 

variety of ornamental furni : 

ture reproduced in Pom- i, ff 


riginal designs at moder- _ 5 
ate cost Illustrated cata- . . P 
logue on request. = ” ol , 
The Erkins Studios a 
226 Lexington Avenue ~ oc 


New York 


peian Stone and can execute a 











F you want information 
about poultry write to 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
19 West 44th St. New York 


o- 
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Bring Out Your Problems— - 


























| ’s Why We're Here! 
That's y Were Here! 
FAMOUS JT> 
FOR phe 
STYLE, G—- 
SERVICE Nae 3 7 
AND B\S A Gp 
SMARTNESS ; (VV i 
| a — \ 
4 ; - 
Model 1600 / yo I 
Nurses Uni- —/, | } . : . 
form, white SLE > “ . . . Please furnish me with plans, Novel Native Plants 
pre-shrunk Oe: ace . : : . | 
Service Cloth proper dimensions, and any other data i! Seoen the Suineot Const 
agicch D4) | you may have at hand for the building of Ht mien Glee en ona cae as ee 
| n W hite | | . . that others woul eagerly try to imita € 
: d ated ° l 99 You can have it by using various lilies, 4 
linene $3.75 a gar en SWLIMNMLUNg poo io |} Mariposa Tulips, hardy plants and shrubs 
: of California. With them you can de 
. light your visitors with gorgeous novelties 
ae depart- from the other side of the continent 
h fae Sey They are fully described in my catalogue 
H EB. Bm ; of Californian Native Plants. 
So Geaer New | Another catalogue, called Hardy Plants, 
at: 4 m contains a list of desirable plants from 
HAT wasn’t a woman’s letter, you can be all corners of the globe. Either or ‘both 
B. Altman & Co. e ° t of these booklets may be obtained free 
Abrahan & Straus sure—it was quite too short! It came upon request. 
Arnold Constable ° 4 
ee from a man, and though he lived in CARL PURDY 
Badal Brothene Mexico City and didn’t know who the next Box H Ukiah, California 
Tg gt a Oe Dictator might be, he did know what the =| 
Jamen McCreety climate was. And he needed that pool. 
Franklin Simon : : 
Stern Nother» ‘|| Colonial Furniture 
John Wanamaker P J : | 
T se & Garden Information Service 
— af ed sU niform— Individuality I - Leet ° y! : ond win e | k Specialist 
a or grey cotton Pongee $4.50 | | rolled up its sleeves and went right to work. GIf you are building or ‘remodeling 
optin or Mohair. $4.50 to $8.50 The excavation should be so long, and lined on COLONIAL lines do you not need 
If your dealer is out of these Uniforms let us know tele heieck { “eee Sa orate WE ae E the services of an expert in the selec 
Attractive booklet of other styles on request. Write forit with brick In such and such a way. lie was tion and arrangement of your turn. 
, ome - 4 Pe ture ? wi urnish your home wit 
E.. Badanes Co needed—and here were the names of five COLONIAL antiques or CORRECT re 
a (0-70 Weneut . firms that made the right sort, each of which productions selected for your individ- 
> ° ° rn ial requirements. will design on 
WY New York City would send its literature. The gutter, the COLONIAL lines, furniture to be 
at » P ‘ . P > made in small shops where each 
— drain should be made after such a manner. ren Bsc Be Py Penn 





Then there should be a hedge—and pots of workmanship that gave the furniture 


° of COLONIAL days its charm of in 
gay-coloured flowers—and here, presto, a bril- dividuality. I am offering you set 











Old English Leadwork and liant striped awning flung across the whole ey eee cent ae Gane 
Garden Decoration bright rippling bit of coolness. . . . The only The cost of my services will be saved 

English firm making old English Leadwork and } . . us | ae ; I fs | 4 to you through my facilities for buy 
Garden Decoration in Studios next Shake thing we made no suggestions about was the ing to the best advantage. Commis 
speare’s B irthplace, desire business house with . so ie . . sions given personal attention in any 
showrooms in New: York to handle. thelt_pro- Mexico man’s bathing suit. ee oF a ee Ge 
Passions. td Also sen Francisco Write giving your furniture problems and we will 
Stratford-upon-Avon Applied Art Studios . e ‘ . - work for “The right piece in the 

20 Henley St., Stratford-upon-Avon, England If you're planning to build—whether it’s a right place. 

7 meresaha tat sonar house, or a pool, or a garage; if you're plan- THE DAVIS ANTIQUE 
ning to furnish anything from the entrance HOUSE - STANLEY DAVIS 














Works of Art in Metals | hall to the kitchen cabinet; if you’re planning ee ee 


to decorate, or plant, to make new or make ~ 
Unique and useful things of brass, copper and 


bronze wrought and beaten into artistic de- over-—— LAWTON RESUMES 


Seene sell coiecianes an Gk aa ot | ORIENTAL RUGS 


workmanship. Call or write, While there will never again be great 











] , as ms ray ce > quantity of thick and sparkling gem an- 

Russian Art Studlo Ruslan Antique Shop Why, there are always problems. But—ther« Sauce, 't ‘weve that, quality ao ever, lw 
ind vom Now York 18 always L S. 1 hat mayn t be frammar. But — pli 8k, EE 

it’ 8 very soothing! commodity, gold excepted. Such rugs are 


as staple as gold and always will be 
CONGRESS STRUCK THE LUXURY 
TAX FROM ORIENTAL RUGS 
° . I cannot interest Kermanshah admirers 
ainted indow Shades nor buyers of washed rugs. My customers 
Rerd, Sevnl, Asdees deste own some rugs previously shown by plate 
(Bird, al, am design) 


in Hawley, Mumford, Lewis, ete. Half of 
. ° ° 500 wise te pric » on y 
London Glazed chintz, printed lin- wise buyers of America are on my 


ens Tin Ivy —Mirrors— Antiques. |, HOUSE & GARDEN INFORMATION SERVICE| and buyer ‘of quality, write for further 


rug news 
Photos and samples I prepay express everywhere of course. No 

















readere in the puat ten years. 


r . T r . obl on o rbody te A perso 
WASHINGTON SQUARE STUDIO | 19 West 44th Street : : : New York City Gaarigtive las of my wondutel clock tee 
223 E. Washington Square Philadelphia the asking 
| Free Information Coupon L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
se Thousands of Dollars of ruga sold to House & Garden 
| 


Heat 





| would like to know more about the subjects checked below or those >— {ABLE SERVICE WAGON -— 

















| outlined in the letter attached. Please send me names of dealers in these | 
Control articles and arrange for me to receive their illustrated matter. 
s . Arbors . .Fences ..Lawn Rollers Sparrow Traps 
This device maintains exactly . .Benches (wire, lattice, rus ..Painted Furniture ..Spraying Machines 
the degree desired day and iA ..- Berries tic, iron) Peonies Statuary 
night Affords real comfort. ; | (black-, goose-, Wountaine R Pergolas .. Summer-houses 
Saves fuel and many steps. ; , rasp-, straw-, dew-, y hy . Sundials 
: P - te ..Garden Pottery ..Playhouse;s ef daa 
“ mul-, currants) Tea W: 
Te INMEAPOLIS . . Birdhouses --Garden Tools ..Portable Garages ion (specify ) 
a a Books --Gazing Globes . Reed Furniture ag he sm _ 
MEAT REGULATOR ' (horticulture, farm- . .Gladioli . .Rhododendrons — ~~ el 
Its operation is entirely auto ing) . Grapes . .Roses op. diane | 
matic at all times. Works per- , .- Bulbs Be Seemnte Ferniture aa _ nurgery 
fectly with any heating plant ..Cement Furniture Sesceticlde ee uiture Trellises 
burning: coal-or gas Sold by .. Door. Knockers ee “7 .-Shrubbery (specify) .. Vines - (climbing) 
the heating trade and guar- 4 .. Fertilizers --Tron Seats (evergreen, flower- ..Weather Vanes wae —— 
anteed satisfactory . ..Flower Boxes .- Lattices ing) ..Willow Furniture (‘= wave wow some | 
Write us for Booklet Larte. Broad Wide Table Top — Remos. _ 
a Jlass Servic puble Dri 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. NE. ie eaeneans sono cqovdbecceceeesan re SuéVoctecdtarodsuceds o> | setiieshie fendee= 9 am Bese Undeodhel e ‘ 
2 Rubber Tired Servel Whee. A hit orado pisses of Os niture surpassing 
2790 Fourth Ave.,So. , Minneapolis, Minn. anything yet cnomend for gare , eae of action and « »solute 
Ss. cuGata «see ak ea T eS Canto Pek nly wn's SE A dics hdcnsncvnevesgecewee | TE bor ptive Pamphlet and Dealer's Name. 
H&.G ‘To 19 Comesnanion Pesoucts Co. 504-G, Cunano Bioe..Cuicaco, tu, 

















ELLIS 


MUSIC MASTER 


MELODIOUS REPRODUCER 


J. H. ELLIS 
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P.O. Bes 
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MIL WAUKEI 
WISCONSIN 











Decorative 


Objects 


for town and 


country Homes 
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The next proces 
color paints 
required 

first 


Making 


is the painting of the 
are used and if a delicate background is 
they may be painted over the entire design 
In the case of a dark background, it should be 
filled in around the design very carefully 


Paper 


shade. Water 


Shades 


(Continued from page 104) 


Glue is applied to this and the edges 
of the are attached to it by 
means of little clips to hold it in place 
Then one or 


hade 


while the glue is drying 
two tacks with needle and thread are 
ide to insure the shade being held 
firm! 
This 1s the barest outline of the pro 
ess which may be as simple or involved 


chosen 
Color and Black 
There ire all 


the design 


sorts of interesting 


points about the fine art of lamp shade 

uking One in regard to the color is 
a question of putting a wash of warm 
color on the inside, which will shed a 
mellow glow, or the design may be 
touched up on the wrong side so that 
it is brought out when the light shines 
through it 

If a black background is desired, in- 
nite patience is required to go over 
ind over the white paper, using an 





Two coats of shellac 


we applied and 

then the shade is 

mounted on its 
frame 


ind here the shades 


we finished and 
ready for wuse on 
mall candlesticks 


electric bulb beneath it while working 
so as to insure the opaque effect of the 
black paint 


The Necessary Tools 


Among the articles needed the 


following: 


are 


Drawing board 
Wrapping paper 
Water color paper 


Tracing paper 
Pencils 

Pen 

Waterproof ink 
Shellac 

Water color paints 
Wire frames 


Wire shanks 
Thumb tacks 
Wire clips 
Silk tape 


Compass 
Shears 
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Mrs. GERRIT SMITH 


31 EAST 48th STREET 
New York City 


os RM i 9 
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VENICE MILAN ROME NAPLES 


Reproduced in natural colors. Most at 
tractive wall decoration or library table 


cover. Full size 19x57 in. Price $5.00, 
postpaid. Photographs and further de 
tails on request. Mail orders filled 


Quantity limited. 





NOVEL ORIENTAL LAMPS 


Beautifully mounted with these bases. Bronze 
Arabian camel, Arabian Flower girl, Carved 
sisimi wood elephant, Carved golden Buddhs 
richly lacquered, all hand-colored, electrically 


fitt d, complete with suitable shades ex 
quisitely painted with Oriental scenes; price 
$15. each carefully packed, prepaid 


1 
Photos gladly forwarded 


J. M. Harris, Importer, 324 5th Ave. 
Dept. H New York City 
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“GARDEN ATTRACTIONS” 


For Beautify ng Home Grounds 
PERGOLAS Lattice Fences Garden Houses 
When writing, enclose 10c and a “h 
for Pergola Catalogue “ P-30” 


HARTMANN-SANDERS 


Elston & Web.ter Ave CHICAGO. ILL. 
Eastern Office: 6 East 39th St, New York Cit 


FALL PLANTING 


Many trees can be planted in the Fall as well 
as in the Spring, such as Fruit Trees, Orna 
mental Trees and Shrubbery bushes. Do what 
you can in the Fall, so che trees will get au 
eariy sitar’ in the Spring 

Now is the time to plan and order 
help vou if you give us the chance. 
our caialogue. Address 


THE STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO. 
Tel. 333 New Canaan, Conn. 


co. 





We will 
Send for 











om eet: 

rises ” Peonies ” 

| Importers and Growers of Choice Varieties | 
Send for Our Free Ilustrated Catalogue 


. 78 Montrea aid 
Rainbow Gardens St. Paul, Minn,| 


Hardy Phlox 


We have everything of consequence Their 
color is gorgeous, their fragrance exquisite 
The flowers .a al the summer thru. Send 
for our free list, over 300 varieties. 
W. F. SCHMEISKE 
State Hospital Station 
Binghamton New York 























@ you are contemplating 
planting this Fall, do 
not place your order until 
you have received our 
latest catalogue of Ever- 
greens, Ornamentals, 
Shrubs, Fruits and Roses, 
it is also full of valuable 
information. 

Do not delay, write at once 
for our new free Catalogue. 
THE MORRIS NURSERIES 


BOX 801 WEST CHESTER, PA. = 


a _—— 


—_— 
° nd Lilium Auratum, Cana 
1 1e dense, Grayi, HENRYI, 
Elegans varieties. Li! 


um Regale. A fine 

new Hardy Lily from 
China. Also the Rare Lilium 
Willmottiae and Sargentiae. Per- 
ennials, Shrubs and the Spring 
flowering Bulbs. Autumn = sup- 
plement now ready. 


F. H. HORSFORD 
Charlotte, Vt. 





























Over 800 acres 
of carefully 
cultivated stock 
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SHANT UNG! 





Shall the 


““Open Door’”’ of China be kept open? 


Yesterday, just 
one of a million 
of places in this 
world! To-day— 
the focus of the 
world’s attention 
and the stumbling 
block for the 
League of Na- 
tions as it stands. 

Is it the sudden 
flare of a day? 

Behind Shan- 
tung is the great 
big question of 
Japan’s policy in 
Asia. You can- 
not understand 
Shantung unless 
you understand 
what is back of 
it in Japan’s am- 


bition, conviction of her necessity, methods and practices in the 


rest of Asia. 


You may read the facts 


, China’s indictment of 


Japan, Japan’s defense and the philosophy back of these things 


interpreted by experts in 


ASIA 


The American Magazine on the Orient 

This magazine is the authority for information on Eastern questions. It 
will give you a cogent background for understanding the Eastern problems 
which will flame into big newspaper headlines apparently without cause. 


ASIA, richly illustrated, is the 
only general magazine published 
in the United States treating ex- 
clusively of Oriental matters 

Popular opinion is for a League 
of Nations as a step forward in 
settling international quarrels. ASIA 
is for the League of Nations as a 
profound advance in civilization. 

But—there is one tremen- 
dous new obligation the 
League of Nations puts upon 
the American people and that 
is that we who have been un- 
trammelled by the centuries 
of outworn tradition that have 
held Europe back, must see 
that the League is not made 
merely a cloak for the same 
old unscrupulous diplomacy 
which was the very root of 
war. 


Only can America do this if you, 
the maker of American public opin- 
ion, inform yourself about the great 
Orient which is the hotbed of 
international trouble in the future. 
China’s affairs are our affairs— 
Japan’s interests affect our inter- 
ests—Near Eastern matters have 
become our _ responsibility No 
longer can we stand aloof. 

ASIA brings the Orient to you. 
Not. dry-as-dust discussion, but 
through vivid articles contributed 
by authorities telling the story of 
fundamental international currents, 
in personal intimate style, illus- 
trated with remarkable photo- 
graphs and reproductions of paint- 
ings. Each issue contains an aver- 
age of ten articles and is profusely 
illustrated with from fifty to sixty 
reproductions. 


Special Introductory Offer--Five Months for $1 
A FIVE MONTHS’ TOUR OF THE ORIENT 


ASIA is an expensive magazine to 
produce. Therefore, we do not per 
mit news companies to return copies. 
Consequently, ASIA is not easily ob- 
tained. To show you the richness 
and wonder of the Orient as disclosed 
in the pages of ASIA, we make this 
special offer. ASIA sells for 35 cents 














Maker of a Nation 
at Twenty-six! 


NOW RUNNING IN ASIA. Re- 
markable Story of Colonel 
Thomas Lawrence as a Ruler 
of Arabia told by Mr. Lowell 
Thomas, War  Correspon- 
dent, Traveler, Explorer and 
Associate Editor of ASIA. 
Wholly unused to warfare, this 

youthful archaeologist—a mere boy of 

twenty- six—by a combination of dar- 
ing, tact, wisdom and almost super- 
natural influence over the Arabs, led 
them to the Allied cause. He was 
one of the chief factors in the defeat 
of the Turks, and became the un- 
crowned King of the Hedjaz. ; , 
LAWRENCE'S STORY NOW 
RUNNING IN ASIA 





per copy. Through Associate Mem 
bership in The American Asiatic Asso 
ciation, the cost is $3.00 per year, a 
saving of $1.20. Through this special 
offer you will receive five current 
issues commencing with the September 
number. 


Temporary Offer. Send Coupon Now 


H & G-10-19 
JOHN FOORD, Secretary, 
American Asiatic Association, 
627 Lexington Avenue, N. 


Send me the next five 
beginning with September. I enclose 
$1.00. (OR) You may bill me for 
$1.00 in due course. (Canadian $1.25. 
Foreign $1.40.) 


issues of ASIA 


Name 


i veetsenenes duphdbbeareeeacdnn 
I wish ASIA for one year..........+. 
The price is $3.00 in the United States, 
$3.50 Canadian, $4.00 Foreign. You 
may enclose the full amount, or we 
will bill you in due course. 


“Whimsical Whistle” 


No. 2069 
| $1, postpaid 








A New Number in 
The POHLSON BOOK 
of Unique Gifts 


The butcher or baker 

That passes you by 

| Will be brought to hia senses 
When I utter @ ery. 

Or the children I'll calt 

In from their play; 

A signal from me 

They'll surely obey. 


You'll also find it useful if you want to call a 
policeman, It’s a handy little servant to keep on 
duty near the “‘back door’’, Or if you want to get 
something that will gladden the heart of a boy the 
Whimsical Whistle will touch the spot. Made of 
gun metal, well finished. Complete with chain and 
gift card, $1.00 postpaid. Ask for No. 2069. 

This year our caalogue contains an unusually 
attractive line of unique, distinctive and thought- 
ful remembrances for all gift occasions, Send for 
it today and order early for the holidays. The 
Pohison dealer ‘n your town will gladly help you in 
making selections. Look for our trade mark—the 
sign of quality. 


Pohison Gift Shops, Dept. 20, Pawtucket, R. 1}. 





GIVES ENDURING CHARM 


Bird Baths, Fonts, Sun- 
Dials, Gazing Globes, 
Flower Vases, Boxes and 
other beautiful and use- 
ful pieces of Garden and 
Home Decorations are 
made in our Everlasting 
Stony Gray Terra Cotta. 





Catalogue will be sent upon request 


| GALLOWAY TERRA GOTTA @,, 
3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


|| TULIPS, NARCISSI, PEONIES, IRISES 


Tulip, 





all colors...... 2.40 
All Colors ...eeeeesess % 40 


May-Flowering 
Darwin, 


Bouton @’Or, golden yellow..... 2.40 , 
Caledonia, vivid orange-red 2.40 f 
Wedding Veil, gray, flushed blue 2.40 
Kate Greenaway, lilac-white.... 2.80 


Clara Butt, richest pink........ 
White Queen, 


80 
stately and dainty 3.20 


Farncombe Saunders, best red.. 4.00 

Ellen Willmoit, cream-yellow.. 4.00 

“ Mrs, Moon, tall, rich yellow.... 5.00 

| Nare., Poet, Pheasant Eye, late white.. 2,00 

ps Poet, Grandifiorus, early white... 3.60 

Biflorus, primrose-white, late... 2.00 

John Bain, primrose-whiie, early 2.80 

| ee Conspicuus, fine yellow....... 3.00 
7 a de Graaff, white, orange 

a4eat + chases Bae 

we Sir WV ‘atic in, large yell Bl aie 4.00 


Price is per 100, postage paid 25 of a kind 
at 100 rate, provided oat totals 100 or more 

Peonles: 12, all different, 
of colors, not labeled, $2.50, 

Irises: Your selection, one 
varieties, while they last, 
cens, Kochii, 
Siberian, 


good assortment 
postpaid. 

or more of these 
Florentina, Flaves- 
Madame Chereau, Gazelle, Blue 
per bushel, $3.20, express not paid. 


| | ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, Carterville, Mo. 























of the WOR’. 


IRON FENCE AND > ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. 
“Sales and Construction representatives in Principal Cities” 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 


**The World's Greatest Iron Fence Puilders’’ 


766 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
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@!THE FORMATION of LEAFMOLD 


Live Evergreens For Winter Decorations 


Charming 


Evergreens from 


Little 
Cree Farms 


for Porches, 
Windows, Rooms, 


Tables, Window 
Sills, Entrances, 
Sun Parlors, 





Balconies, etc. 


Artorvitae witheut 
pot /be each 





17 Blended Evergreens 
Delivered to the Express 


and Geox for $10.00 









$1.50 





Biue Spruce without 


each. 


at Framingham, Mass 


¢ 
> 
‘ 


pot 


Piant hardy evergreens in Window Boxes. Pots. Urns and Tubs just 
as you plant flowers and vines for the warm months These fragrant 
planta give Holid heer ft t ents usehold throughout the long, 
lreary, winter months 

We ship you the littl trees fully packed in the boxes You have 
only to remove the cover, fill the with earth, and plant the trees as 
lustrated in the photograph from which you order Each box is 3 feet 

ny 7 inches wick ind about 6 Inches deep, painted dark green The 
only care needed is frequent watering 

Customers may order the plants without the box, deducting 7T5c for the box 

Rvergreens in Pots, Urns and Jardinieres are beautiful indoors all win 
ter. Baby Spruces, lines, Arborvita ind Junipers are charming on tables 
ind window sills 

Our beautiful lary Evergre ch used in hotels and residences 
is decorations for entrances, sun parlors, balconies, et 


































Write for our pamphlet on the uses of live trees for 
indoor decorating. 


Our book of Little Tree Farms will help you solve 
our outdoor tree and landscape problems. This 
sook sent free on request. 


Little Tree Farms rear Boston 


Nurseries of 
American Forestry Company 
Dept. K-10 15 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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grow them. 


10 Arbervitae and Gox for $5.00 Delivered to the Express at Framingham, Mass 





Pine without pot 40c each 


KXperience. 


al guaranteed. 


tive book, tn. 
Ovultere,” Geceribes 


of roses and other flowers and how te 
©. Send today. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, 
Box 1074, West Grove, Pa. 


It's fre 


& 
INGEE ROSES 


ya grown on their own roots, 
Satisfaction and 
Our instruc- 
“tuide te Rese 
over 1000 varieties 









































Self Watering 
Porches, Sun Pariors, et 
: doors or out and have beaut 
*aten tad 191? round 














Leak Proof and Rust Proof 





























Ald, YRAR ROUND GARDEN Perfect AIR cireulation and drab 
Cirwen enamel Anish Most Eitictont. Durable and Artistic Flower a 
Lek your Gealer or write for FREE Booklet 

BSAVO MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. C, 
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Save 
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The SaVo Steel 
Flower and Plant Box 


wv Windows, 
Boxes in 
the year 


ers 


um or Dark 
box made 


39 So. La Salle St.. Chicago, Ii. 














From an Address Delivered Before the Washington 


Academy of Sciences 


By FREDERICK V, COVILLE 


HEN the leaves of a tree fall 

to the ground they begin to de- 

cay and ultimately they are dis- 
integrated and their substances becomes 
incorporated with the other elements of 
the soil. The same thing happens with 
the leaves, stems, and roots of her- 
baceous plants. Such organic matter is 
one of the chief sources of food for 
plants, and its presence in the soil is 
therefore of fundamental importance in 
the maintenance of the vegetative man- 
tle of the earth 

In a series of experiments from 1906 
to 1910 the speaker showed that a con- 
dition of acidity is a primary require- 
ment of the blueberry (Vaccinium), 
laurel (Kalmia latifolia), trailing arbutus 
(Epigaea repens), and other plants as- 
sociated with them in natural distribu- 
tion. Other kinds of plants and plant 
associations require, on the contfary, a 
neutral or alkaline soil. 

It is the purpose of the present ad- 
dress to show how the leaves of trees 
in the process of the formation of leaf- 
mold produce at one time or under one 
set of circumstances a condition of soil 
acidity, at another time or under 
other circumstances a condition of al- 
kalinity, and after calling attention to 
the acidity of the soil as a fundamental 
factor in plant ecology, to point out 
that a knowledge of certain phenomena 
in the decay of leaves is essential to a 
correct understanding of the distribution 
of vegetation over the earth. 


The Acidity of Oak Leaves 


In the early experiments with blue- 
berries it had been found that these 
plants grew successfully in certain acid 
soils composed chiefly of partially rotted 
oak leaves. On the rather natural as- 
sumption that the more thorough the 
decomposition of this material the more 
luxuriant would be the growth of the 
blueberry plants, some old oak leaf- 
mold was secured for further experi- 
ments. It had been rotting for about 
five years and all evidences of leaf struc- 
ture had disappeared. It had become 
a black mellow vegetal mold. 

When blueberry plants were placed 
in mixtures containing this mold they 
did not respond with luxuriant growth. 
On the contrary their leaves turned 
purple and afterward yellowish, their 
growth dwindled to almost nothing, and 
at the end of the season when com- 
pared with other blueberry plants grown 
in a soil mixture in which the oak leaf- 
mold was replaced by only partially de- 
composed oak leaves the plants in the 
oak leafmold were found to weigh only 
one-fifth as much as the others. This 
astonishing result is exactly contrary to 
the ordinary conception. We have been 
accustomed to believe that the more 
thoroughly decomposed the organic mat- 
ter of a soil the more luxuriant its vege- 
tation. In this case, however, thorough 
decomposition of the soil was exceed- 
ingly injurious to the plants. 

This remarkable difference in effect 
between partially decomposed and thor- 
oughly decomposed o-k leaves was 
found to be correlated with a difference 
in the chemical reaction of the two 
materials, the partially decomposed oak 
leaves being acid, when tested with phe- 
nolphthalein, and the oak leafmold al- 
kaline 

With rose cuttings and alfalfa -seed- 
lings in the same two soils exactly op- 
posite results followed, those in the oak 
leafmold making a luxuriant growth, 
those in the partially decomposed oak 
leaves showing every sign of starvation. 

Every botanist is familiar with the 
rich woods where trillium, spring beauty 
(Claytonia), mertensia, and bloodroot 


(Sanguinaria canadensis) delight to 
grow, in a black mellow mold made up 
chiefly of rotted leaves. He is familiar, 
too, with the sandy pine and oak woods 
where grow huckleberries (Gaylussacia), 
laurel (Kalmia latifolia), princess pine 
(Chimaphila), the pink lady’s slipper 
(Cypripedium accule), and trailing ar- 
butus (Epigaea repens). The soil here 
also is made up chiefly of rotting leaves 
and roots. Yet one does not look for 
trilliums in laurel thickets, or for ar- 
butus among the bloodroots. Either 
habitat is utterly repugnant to the 
plants of the other. 

Tests of the two habitats show that 
the trillium soil is alkaline, the other 
acid, reactions corresponding exactly to 
those observed in the cultural experi- 
ments already described, rose cuttings 
and alfalfa requiring an alkaline soil, 
blueberries an acid soil. The difference 
is as conspicuous in nature as in the 
laboratory and the greenhouse. 

What are the conditions under which 
rotting leaves develop these opposite 
chemical reactions ? 

In a ravine in the Arlington National 
Cemetery, near Washington, where the 
autumn leaf fall from an oak grove has 
been dumped year after year for many 
years, every stage in the decomposition 
of oak leaves may be observed, from 
the first softening of the dry brown 
leaf by rain to the black mellow leaf- 
mold in which all traces of leaf struc- 
ture have disappeared. When freshly 
fallen the leaves show 0.4 normal acidity. 
Those not familiar with the chemical 
expression “normal acidity” may per- 
haps most readily understand the term 
by reference to ordinary lemon juice, 
which has very nearly normal acidity 
in the chemical sense. Fresh oak leaves 
may be conceived therefore as having 
about one-third the acidity of lemon 
juice, gram to cubic centimeter. From 
a soil standpoint such a degree of acidi- 
ty is exceedingly high. Probably no 
tree or flowering plant could live if its 
roots were imbedded in a soil as acid 
as this. A correct appreciation of the 
excessive acidity of freshly fallen leaves 
enables one to understand why it is that 
the leaves of our lawn trees, if allowed 
to lie and leach upon the grass, either 
injure or destroy it. On such neglected 
lawns the turf grows thin and mossy. 

From the height of their initial acidity 
it is a long descending course through 
the various stages of leaf decomposition 
to the point of chemical neutrality, and 
then upward a lesser distance on the 
hill of alkalinity, to the black leafmold. 


Rates of Decomposition 


In order to ascertain the rate of de- 
composition in leaves of various kinds, 
observations were begun in the autumn 
of 1909 on leaves of silver maple (Acer 
saccharinum), sugar maple (Acer sac- 
charum), red oak (Quercus rubra), and 
scrub pine (Pinus virginiana), exposed 
to the weather in barrels and in con- 
crete pits. In one experiment a mass 
of trodden silver maple leaves 2’ in 
depth, with an initial acidity of 0.92 
normal, was reduced in a single year 
to a 3” layer of black mold containing 
only a few fragments of leaf skeletons 
and giving an alkaline reaction. In 
these experiments sugar maple leaves 
have shown a slower rate of decom- 
position than those of silver maple, 
while red oak leaves still show an acidi- 
ty of 0.010 normal after three years of 
exposure, and leaves of Virginia pine 
an acidity of 0.055 normal under the 
same conditions. 

The alkalinity of leafmold is due 
chiefly to the lime it contains, the lime 
(Continued on page 110) 
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Do you make the shops all come to you? 


“ 


. + I don't suppose I'd ever have learned it if I'd 
lived in a middle-sized place. But when you're the wife 
of an engineer on construction, and you're building a 
dam on the other edge of nowhere, and you can’t live in 
a tree, or let your husband make you concrete curtains 
or a steel-reinforced tea service—well, you've just got to 
have the shops all come to you. And House & Garden 
is the only way. . . . Personally, 've made up my 
mind that no matter where we move, I'll still call on you, 
for even if I lived in New York itself, I'd never have the 
inexhaustible patience that you've displayed on all my 
commissions from chairs to china. As for what my hus- 
band says x 








We modestly blue pencil the rest and credit the lady’s ancestors to the 


neighbor hood of Blarney Castle. But—we did work hard over that 
little bungalow! 


You see, it’s House & Garden’s business to know the shops of New 
York—the big places and the little tucked-away on-sidestreet shops 
where clever men and women with small capital make those interest- 
ing originations that mean so much to the modern house. 








, HERE you would have to search hours— ' HOUSE & GARDEN 
days, perhaps-—even if you were in New ' Shopping Service ee. 
York, the House & Garden Shoppers can go | 19 West 44th Street, New York City 
unerringly to the spot where they specialize ' Dear House & Garden Shopping Service : 
on just the thing you want. I’m marking the things on the coupon that I’m interested in at present, 
; and am enclosing it in a letter giving you raion particulars. I am 
san? , . p . *. ° ; also sending you an approximate amount to cover the cost of my pur- 
be isn't MCCCSEAEY for you to have seen it in chases, it being my understanding that you charge nothing for your ser- 
the pages of the magazine. All you have to vices, and return me any money left over. 
do “ nab ove and Wi I want a ge of FOR THE HOUSE FOR THE GARDEN 
suc -an -such a co our, size, price. am en- _.Electrical appliances oo for fall planting 
closing an approximate amount to cover the ..Cretonnes & chintzes el 
” .- Linens com y 
purchase. ..China & glass i> — 
aA . . .. Silverware -- DIFC HOUSES 
HEN—possess your soul in patience. As ! “Unusual lamps and lighting .-Fountains : 
soon as the mails will allow, you'll get your fixtures Cp nn gga. yall 
a Be y ° ..Odd tables & chairs MISCELLANEOUS 
parcel. House & Garden charges no commis- Books 
sion for bringing the shops to you. Try it— : 
and see! Name 
Street 


City- - = .--State 








ISLINCTIVE elegance and 
at the same time the finish 
proof against harm from water or 
moisture—this is the long-lasting 
varnish for floors, furniture, 
woodwork, interior or exterior. 


The proof is in your dealer’s 
window — a wood panel finished 
with Pitcairn Water Spar is sub- 
merged in the water of an aquar- 
ium, month after month —the 
finish NEVER turns white. 

Sold by dealers and used by 
painters everywhere. 

PITCAIRN VARNISH COMPANY 


Wilwaukee, Newark, San Francisco, 
] Ss Angeles, Seattle. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


Distributing stocks in all leading 
ciulws tf the United State 2 
Expert Depa t Woolworth Bldg New York City. 











SEND for these BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan Future Homes Now 
With Economy Plans of California Homes 
noted for comfort, beauty and adaptability to any climate 
“Representative “West Coast 





California Homes" Bungalows” 
53 Plans 72 Plans 
$3750 to $10,500 $1800 to $3750 
Special $2.00 Offer 75¢ 75¢ 


Sead $2.0 tor all 3 
books and get book of 
75 special plans, also 


ris, FREE! 


“Little Bungalows" 40 Plans $750 to $3000 50c 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects 


215 California Building Los Angelos 











SaVo AIR MOISTENER 


Fill with water and hang on 
back of any Steam or Hot Water 
Radiator OUT OF SIGHT 

Other atvlea for Hot Alr Registers. Saves Health, Furniture, 


Pianos, Fuel, Paintings, Books, Plants and indoor trim. Four 
sites Made to ft Radiators perfectly 


Most Efficient, Durable, and Sanitary Humidifier made Instantly attached 
Aluminum or Gold Bronze finish. Write for FREE Booklet. 


SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. Dept. Ca, 39 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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The Formation of Leafmold 


(Continued from page 108) 


content expressed in terms of calcium 
oxid often reaching 2 to 3 per cent of 
ihe dry weight. One sample had a lime 
ontent of 3.55 per cent. Many of the 
oils that result directly and exclusively 
from the decomposition of limestone 
have a lower percentage of lime than 
this. An alkaline leafmold containing 
2 to 3 per cent of lime is properly re- 
garded as a highly calcareous soil. Yet 
such a deposit may be formed in a 
region where the underlying soil is dis- 
tinctly non-calcareous, the lime content 
of the soil being only a small fraction 
of 1 per cent and the soil reaction be- 
ing acid. 

Whence comes the abundance of lime 
in an alkaline, richly calcareous leafmold 
formed over a soil distinguished by an 
actual poverty of calcareous matter? 

If the leafmold is rich in lime the 
leaves from which it is derived should 
be rich in lime. A determination of the 
amount of calcium oxid in the dried 
freshly fallen leaves of some of our well- 
known trees shows this to be true. 

It should be understood that the lime 
does not exist in the leaf in the form 
of actual calcium oxid. It is largely 
combined with the acids of the leaf and 
serves in part to neutralize them, but is 
insufficient in amount to effect a com- 
plete neutralization. In all the kinds 
of leaves and herbage thus far examined 
he net result is an acid condition, al- 
though lime may be present in large 
emount. Thus in the leaves of silver 
maple a condition of excessive acidity 
exists, about 0.9 normal, notwithstand- 
ing the presence of nearly 2 per cent 

f lime. 

As the decomposition of such leaves 
progresses the acid substances are dis- 
organized and largely dissipated in the 
form of gases and liquids, while the 
lime, being only slightly soluble, re- 
mains with the residue of decomposi- 
tion, the black leafmold, and renders 
it alkaline. 

In soils poor in lime, trees and other 
plants constituting the vegetative man- 
ile of the earth may be regarded as ma- 
hines for concentrating lime at the 
surface of the ground. This lime is 
drawn up by the roots in dilute solu- 
tion from lower depths, is concentrated 
in the foliage, and the concentrate is 
transferred to the ground by the fall and 
decomposition of the leaves. The pro- 

erbial agricultural fertility of the vir- 
gin timberland of our country was un- 
doubtedly due in large part to the lime 
accumulated on the forest floor by the 
trees in preceding centuries, and to the 
consequent alkalinity of such surface 
oils when the timber had been removed 

and the leaf litter was thoroughly de- 
composed. After a generation or two 
of reckless removal of crops the surface 
accumulation of lime was depleted and 
unless the underlying soil was naturally 
alcareous a condition of infertility en- 
ued, which, for the purposes of ordi- 
nary agriculture, could be remedied only 
by the artificial application of lime. 


Active Agents of Decay 


The chief agents in the decay of leaves 
are undoubtedly fungi and bacteria. 
There are other agencies, however, that 
contribute greatly to the rapidity of 
decay Important among these are 
earthworms, larvae of flies and beetles, 
and myriapods or thousand-legged 
worms. Animals of all these groups 
exist in myriads in the leaf litter. They 
eat the leaves, grind them, partially de- 
compose them in the process of diges- 
tion, and restore them again to the soil, 
well prepared for the further decom- 
posing action of the microscopic organ- 
isms of decay. 

The importance of earthworms in 
hastening the decay of vegetal matter 
was pointed out long ago by Darwin 
in his classical studies on that subject. 


The importance of myriapods, however, 
as contributing to the formation of leaf- 
mold has not been adequately recog- 
nized. In the canyon of the Potomac 
River, above Washington, on the steeper 
forested talus slopes, especially those 
facing northward, the formction of al- 
kaline leafmold is’ in active progress. 
The purer deposits are found in pockets 
among the rocks, where the leafmold is 
not in contact with the mineral soil 
and does not become mixed with it. The 
slope directly opposite Plummers Island 
is a good exemple of such localities. 
Here during all the warm months the 
fallen leaves of the mixed hardwood 
forest are occupied by an ary of myria- 
pods, the largest and most abundant 
being a species known as Spirobolus 
marginatus. The adults are about 3” 
in length and a qucrter of an inch in 
diameter. They remain underneath the 
leaves in the daytime and emerge in 
great numbers at night. On one oc- 
casion a thousand were picked up by 
Mr. H. S. Barber on an area 10’ x 100’, 
without disturbing the leaves. On an- 
other occasion an area 4’ by 20’ yielded 
320 of these myriapods, the leaf litter 
in this case being’ carefully searched. 
Everywhere are evidences of the activity 
of these cnimals in the deposits of 
cround-up leaves and rotten wood. 
Careful measurements of the work of 
ihe animalS*in captivity show that the 
excrement of the adults amounts to 
about half a cubic centimeter each per 
day. It is estimated on the basis of 
the moist weight of the material that 
these animals are contributing each year 
to the formation of leafmold at the 
rate of more than 2 tons per acre. 


On Oxzkaline Soils 


The decay of leaves is greatly ac- 
celerated also when the underlying soil 
is calcareous and alkaline, it being im- 
material whether the lime is derived 
from a limestone formation or is a con- 
centrate of the vegetation. On the rich 
bottom-land islands of the upper Poto- 
mac the autumn leaf fall bcrely lasts 
through the following summer, so rapid 
is its decay. These bottom lands have 
an alkaline flora, and they are found 
to have an alkaline reaction, caused by 
the lime brought to them in the flood 
waters. 

The acceleration of leaf decay by an 
alkaline substratum is due to prompt 
neutralization of the acid leachings of 
the leaves and also to the fact that 
such a substratum harbors with great 
efficiency many of the most active or- 
ganisms of decay, from bacteria to 
earthworms. 

It must not be understood that in 
a state of nature the decomposition of 
leaves is always so simple and uniform 
a process as has been described, or that 
it always results in the formation of 
an alkaline leafmold. The chief factors 
that contribute to the acceleration of 
leaf decay have already been enumer- 
ated, but there are other conditions of 
nature that obstruct and retard this 
process. Under certain conditions the 
progress of decomposition may be per- 
manently suspended long before the 
alkaline stage is reached. The soils thus 
formed, although high in humus like 
a true leafmold, have an acid reaction 
and a wholly different flora. 

A Correction 

Through an error, the caption under 
the photograph on page 39 of the Sep- 
tember issue of House & GARDEN cred- 
ited the dining room there shown to 
the house of Charles Wimpfheimer, Esq., 
of which Harry Allen Jacobs was archi- 
tect. The room is actually in a resi- 
dence at Rye, New York, designed by 
Hobart B. Upjohn, architect. Other 
views of this residence will be shown 
in a future number—Ebpitor. 
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